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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  following  pages  a twofold 
object  has  been  had  in  view — first  to  raise  a worthy 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a faithful  and  devoted  mis- 
sionary, and  secondly  to  give  a brief  historical  sketch 
of  the  missions  in  South  Africa  with  which  he  was 
connected  during  a period  of  four  and  twenty  years. 
The  missions  are  the  background  of  the  picture  in 
which  he  is  here  represented  as  one  of  the  leading 
figures  ; and  a very  striking  picture  it  is,  as,  I think, 
the  reader  will  admit. 

The  materials  put  into  my  hands  for  the  com- 
pilation of  the  work  consisted  of  a large  number  of 
letters  and  papers,  together  with  a journal  kept  by 
Mr  Pearse,  with  a few  intermissions  here  and  there, 
from  the  time  of  his  leaving  England  to  nearly  the 
close  of  his  life.  This  Journal,  however,  was  not 
written  with  the  remotest  idea  of  its  ever  being  pub- 
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lished,  for  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  records 
hastily  penned,  often  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  But  I have  culled  from  it  nearly  all 
the  principal  facts  of  the  writer’s  missionary  career  ; 
and  have  frequently  given  extracts  from  it,  verbatim, 
thus  allowing  him  to  tell  his  own  story  and  to  con- 
vey his  own  impressions  and  thoughts.  For  the  facts 
of  his  early  history  I am  indebted  to  his  brother  Mr 
Charles  Blight  Pearse,  and  Mr  C.  Tonkin  of  Bodmin  ; 
— for  several  valuable  statements  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Shaw ; — for  the  loan  of  a number  of  letters,  ror  im- 
portant information  respecting  the  missions  in  Natal, 
and  for  an  account  of  Mr  Pearse’s  last  days  and  de- 
parture, to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gaskin  of  Boulogne. 
Testimonies  to  the  worth  and  excellence  of  his  charac- 
ter from  many  other  friends  are  interwoven  in  the 
several  chapters  of  the  work,  and  I doubt  not  that, 
had  I waited  to  receive  them,  more  such  would 
have  been  furnished  by  friends  and  ministers  whom 
he  has  left  behind  him  in  South  Africa. 

This  is  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  a blessed  year  it  has  already  proved. 
Far  and  wide  has  the  trumpet  been  blown,  calling  upon 
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its  supporters  to  rejoice  in  the  successes  of  the  past, 
and  to  re-double  their  efforts  for  future  conquests. 
The  present  volume  looks  back  over  half  the  fifty 
years  with  respect  to  one  portion  of  the  vast  field 
occupied  by  the  Society  ; and  if  it  should  be  deemed 
worthy  of  general  acceptance,  and  prove,  in  any  way, 
stimulating  to  missionary  zeal  and  enterprise,  I shall 
greatly  rejoice,  as  also  will  one  now  left  in  widow- 
hood, but  still  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  missions  in 
South  Africa.  To  young  men,  and  especially  to  can- 
didates for  the  Christian  ministry,  I commend  this 
memoir,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  derive  from  it 
profitable  instruction,  and  that  it  may  lead  some,  who 
have  not  hitherto  thought  of  it,  to  consecrate  their 
services  to  missionary  work.  T.  S. 


Lincoln,  March  15,  1864. 
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CHAPTER  I, 
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Jesus,  lover  of  the  young, 

Cleanse  us  with  Thy  blood  divine ; 

Ere  the  tide  of  sin  grow  strong, 

Save  us,  keep  us,  make  us  Thine. 

When  perplexed  in  danger’s  snare, 
Thou  alone  our  guide  canst  be  ; 

When  oppressed  with  woe  and  care, 
Whom  have  we  to  trust  but  Thee? 

Let  us  ever  hear  Thy  voice, 

Ask  Thy  counsel  every  day  ; 

Saints  and  angels  will  rejoice, 

If  we  walk  in  'Wisdom’s  way 


— Ax  ox. 


BIRTH.  PARENTAGE.  BODMIN  AND  ITS  METHODISM 
SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.  CONVERSION.  EDUCATION. 
EARLY  RISING.  BEGINNING  TO  PREACH.  USE- 
FULNESS AS  A LOCAL  PREACHER.  LAY-PREACHING. 

the  14th  of  November  1839 — the 
memorable  year  in  which  the  Wesleyan 
section  of  the  Church  of  Christ  cele- 
its  centenary — nine  missionaries  and 
lives  embarked  at  Gravesend  on  board 
Ueorge,’  bound  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Algoa  Bay.  One  of  those  missionaries 
was  Horatio  Pearse,  and  he  on  whom  the  gratifying 
task  devolves  of  preparing  a record  of  his  life  was 
another.*  Little  did  I think,  when  first  I formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr  Pearse,  that  such  would  ever 
be  the  case,  and  it  was  well  I did  not ; for  the  future 
of  our  history  is  wisely  hidden  from  us,  and  could 

* The  other  seven  were,  the  Revs.  W.  J.  Davis,  J. 
Smeeth,  W.  C.  Holden,  J.  Smith,  J.  S.  Thomas,  F.  P. 
Gladwin,  and  F.  Taylor.  Of  the  party,  four  missionaries 
and  four  of  the  wives  are  now  inhabitants  of  the  spirit' 
world. 
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not  possibly  be  known  without  adding  greatly  to 
our  anxiety  and  grief. 

I well  remember,  however,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  Mr 
Pearse’s  conduct  and  manner.  We  had  not  been 
long  embarked,  ere  I felt  satisfied  that  he  was  a 
Christian  of  no  common  order  -,  and  that,  if  his  life 
were  spared,  he  would  be  an  eminent  and  successful 
missionary.  And  an  eminent  and  successful  mis- 
sionary he  became,  as  I trust  the  following  pages  will 
amply  prove.  Though  comparatively  little  known  at 
home,  except  through  his  letters  in  the  missionary 
notices,  he  has  left  behind  him  in  South  Africa  a 
name  that  will  be  long  remembered,  and  a savour 
which  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

He  was  born  at  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  26th 
of  July,  in  the  year  1 8 1 3 , — that  very  year  in  which 
the  first  Wesleyan  Missionary  Meeting  was  held  in 
the  town  of  Leeds,  the  Jubilee  of  which  event  is  now 
being  held  by  our  Methodist  Churches  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Several  others  of  the 
party  of  missionaries  above  named  were  born  in  the 
same  year ; and  thus,  whilst  our  fathers  were  devising 
plans  for  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen,  God  was 
preparing  agents  for  the  furtherance  of  the  enterprise. 

The  grandfather  of  Horatio,  who  was  a sur- 
geon, died  at  the  age  of  30,  leaving  a young  family 
of  six  children  unprovided  for,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  put  to  mechanical  or  other  trades. 
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He  was  a descendant,  on  his  mother’s  side,  of  an 
ancient  and  respectable  family  of  the  name  of  Blight, 
several  members  of  which  were  mayors  of  the 
borough  and  now  lie  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church.  Horatio’s  father  was  a clerk  in  a solicitor’s 
office,  first  in  that  of  Mr  Wallis  of  Bodmin,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  Mr  Norway  of  Wadebridge. 

As  a county,  Cornwall  has  long  been  eminent  for 
its  Methodism  ; and  its  Methodist  worthies  are  by  no 
means  few.  It  has  given  to  our  churches  many  a de- 
voted minister,  and  from  among  its  hardy  sons  several 
have  gone  forth  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross  in 
far-off  lands.  Bodmin  holds  a place  in  the  journals  of 
our  founder,  John  Wesley,  for  he  visited  it  several 
times,  and  says  on  one  occasion,  ‘ I preached  in  the 
Town  Hall  (the  most  dreary  one  I ever  saw)  to  a 
congregation  of  rich  and  poor.  All  behaved  well  -, 
and  who  knows  but  some  good  may  be  done  in  poor 
Bodmin.’*  And  good  was  done ; a society  was 
formed,  and  some  time  after  a Sunday  school  was 
established  ; and  Bodmin  has  long  been  a circuit  town 
in  Methodism,  and  now  claims  the  honour  of  having 
sent  a missionary  to  the  shores  of  Southern  Africa. 

In  the  year  1819,  a large  body  of  Cornishmen 
emigrated  to  South  Africa  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government,  having  for  the  leader  a Mr  Ostler  of 
Falmouth.  Horatio’s  father  joined  them,  leaving  his 
family  at  home,  intending,  if  successful,  to  return  and 
* Wesley’s  Journals,  October  31,  1774. 
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take  them  out.  Not  being  acquainted  with  agricul- 
ture, he  failed  in  his  object ; and,  after  an  absence  of 
five  years,  came  back  to  England,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  an  uncle  who  had  left  him 
some  property,  he  found  himself  in  comparatively 
independent  circumstances.  About  this  period  a 
temperance  advocate  visited  Bodmin,  and  Mr  Pearse, 
who  at  one  time  had  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  became  a disciple  of  the  cause,  and 
a staunch  abstainer.  At  a subsequent  period  he  found 
the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  on  the  5th  of  February 
1861  he  died  in  hope  of  a better  resurrection. 

Horatio’s  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Hawkin,  still  lives,  and  possesses  a meek  and  quiet 
spirit.  She  has  borne  with  exemplary  patience  the 
trials  and  difficulties  of  life,  and  is  now  waiting  her 
summons  to  a brighter  world.  Her  son  always  spoke 
of  her  with  deep  affection  and  regard. 

During  his  father’s  absence  from  home,  Horatio 
was  left  under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  Mr  Thomas 
Pearse,  who  was  a single  man,  and  had  as  his 
housekeeper  an  excellent  person  of  the  name  of  Ann 
Roscalla.  Ann  was  a pious  and  devoted  Methodist, 
and  took  a very  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
boy.  She  often  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  his  tender  heart  was  easily  impressed. 
He  was  already  a scholar  in  the  Wesleyan  Sunday 
school,  and  the  instructions  he  there  received,  to- 
gether with  the  counsels  of  this  pious  female,  were 
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the  means  of  leading  him  into  the  paths  of  truth.  In 
the  year  1826,  Horatio  being  then  thirteen  years  of 
age,  a very  gracious  awakening  took  place  among  the 
scholars,  and  many  experienced  a change  of  heart, 
and  became  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  Pearse 
was  one  of  them,  and  from  this  early  conversion 
may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a 
zealous  servant  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour, — a career 
which  never  ceased  until  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

Sabbath  schools,  when  rightly  conducted,  are 
of  inestimable  value,  and  no  one  can  calculate  the 
amount  of  good  they  have  been  instrumental  in  con- 
ferring on  the  masses  of  our  population  in  every 
county  in  the  land.  They  have  been  the  nurseries 
of  our  churches,  and  within  their  enclosures  tender 
and  delicate  plants  have  been  sheltered  from  the 
world’s  keen  blasts,  until,  becoming  strong  and 
vigorous,  they  have  been  prepared  to  face  the  storm, 
and,  like  the  sturdy  oak  or  lofty  pine,  have  braved  the 
rigours  of  many  a winter.  Forth  from  their  walls 
have  gone  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
people  to  carry  light  and  blessing  to  wretched  homes, 
and  neglected  neighbourhoods,  to  sorrowing  hearts, 
and  gloomy  death-beds.  The  cellar  and  the  garret 
have  been  gladdened  with  their  songs.  The  mine 
and  the  mill  have  been  cheered  with  their  influence. 
The  sailor  in  the  storm,  and  the  soldier  in  the  battle- 
field, have  been  solaced  by  the  precious  lessons  they 
have  taupht.  We  bless  God  for  them,  and  the 
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memory  of  their  founders  we  revere ; for  we  are 
satisfied  that,  but  for  Sabbath  schools,  the  Great 
Britain  of  to-day  would  not  have  been  the  peaceful 
land  she  is,  nor  would  her  manufacturing  population 
in  particular  have  borne  the  calamities  of  the  last 
twelve  months  with  the  padence  and  the  fortitude  it 
has  evinced.  We  owe  it,  under  Providence,  to  their 
influence  in  great  measure,  that  the  industrial  classes 
are  so  patriotic  and  so  loyal  as  they  are. 

In  the  conversion  of  children  some  Christian 
parents  do  not  believe.  They  think  that  a child  does 
not  need  conversion,  or  that  if  he  does,  it  is  better  that 
it  should  be  postponed  until  a later  period  of  life, 
when  the  nature  of  it  will  be  better  understood.  We 
hold  neither  of  these  views.  Children  are  not  born 
good,  even  though  the  offspring  of  godly  parents. 
Dr  Bushnell  observes,  that  a child  may  be  so  trained 
as  to  grow  up  a Christian,  and  never  to  know  itself 
as  being  anything  else ; but  even  in  this  case  a 
spiritual  change  must  take  place  in  its  nature,  though 
not  a violent  one,  for  the  new  birth  is  essential  to 
every  one  born  into  the  world.  As  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  conversion  for  fear  of  its  not  being  under- 
stood, or  not  proving  permanent,  the  notion  is  both 
unscriptural  and  absurd.  For  when  will  it  be 
understood  ? and  why,  if  effected  in  early  life,  should 
it  not  be  permanent  ? And  is  it  not  far  better  to 
prevent  evil  than  to  cure  it  ? Is  it  not  far  better 
that  a child  should  grow  up  from  its  infancy  in  the 
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fear  and  love  of  God,  than  that  it  should  wander  for 
several  years  in  forbidden  paths,  and  then  experience 
first  the  bitter  sorrows  of  repentance,  and  next  a sudden 
change  of  life  and  character  ? Most  certainly,  then, 
ought  we  to  look  for  and  to  desire  the  conversion  of 
children,  understanding  by  that  term  their  becoming 
lovers  of  God,  of  their  parents,  and  of  their  friends, 
and  their  growing  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord. 

The  conversion  of  Horatio  Pearse  at  thirteen 
years  of  age  stamped  his  future  character,  and  de- 
termined to  a great  extent  his  future  course.  The 
love  of  Christ  which  was  then  enkindled  in  his 
youthful  breast,  became  a holier  flame,  and  glowed 
with  increasing  ardour,  as  he  advanced  in  life  ; and 
the  days  of  his  boyhood,  far  from  being  sad  and 
gloomy,  were  as  happy  as  they  well  could  be. 

He  was  educated  chiefly  by  a Mr  Bray,  who  for 
some  time  taught  a school  in  the  town  of  Bodmin, 
but  at  a later  period  was  assisted  in  his  studies  by 
Dr  Mudge,  a distant  relative  of  the  family,  from 
whom  he  obtained  some  surgical  knowledge,  so  tha1- 
he  was  able,  when  in  Africa,  to  set  a broken  bone 
He  studied  the  Latin  tongue,  with  which  he  gained 
a tolerable  acquaintance,  and,  having  a good  memory 
and  a taste  for  languages,  subsequently  paid  some 
attention  to  Greek.  Meanwhile  he  remained  in  the 
Sunday  school,  and  there  his  mind  expanded,  there 
he  got  an  insight  into  the  elements  of  Christian 
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truth,  and  there  he  was  inspired  with  an  intense 
desire  to  be  useful  to  others,  and  to  serve  the  cause 
of  Christ.  Prayer-meetings  were  held  by  a number 
of  the  scholars,  in  which  he  too  took  a somewhat 
prominent  part ; and  it  is  said  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1830  he  was  accustomed  to  rise  on 
the  Sabbath  morning  at  five  o’clock,  and  to  go  to  the 
houses  of  a few  of  his  young  friends  with  a little  bell 
in  his  hand,  calling  them  to  unite  in  early  prayer.  Very 
precious  were  many  of  those  seasons,  and  some,  who 
still  survive,  refer  to  them  occasionally  with  peculiar- 
delight.  He  now  began  to  exhort  sinners  to  turn  to 
God,  and,  soon  after,  he  was  placed  upon  the  Local 
Preachers  plan.  To  qualify  himself  for  this  work 
he  read  much,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to 
pursue  his  studies,  being  fully  occupied  during  the 
day  behind  the  counter  in  his  uncle’s  shop.  He  has 
been  known  to  tie  his  hand  or  his  foot  to  the  bed-post 
when  retiring  to  rest,  that,  on  moving,  he  might  be 
aroused,  and  be  able  to  get  up  in  time.  As  a local 
preacher  he  was  much  esteemed,  for  his  preaching  was 
attended  with  considerable  power,  and  many  were 
awakened  to  a sense  of  guilt,  and  led  to  inquire  what 
they  must  do  to  be  saved.  On  one  occasion,  says  a 
friend  who  was  present,  a deep  feeling  pervaded  the 
congregation  during  his  discourse,  and  in  the  prayer- 
meeting which  followed  many  wept  aloud.  Among 
them  were  two  young  people,  whose  distress  was 
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very  great.  They  obtained  mercy,  and  are,  to  this 
day,  devoted  members  of  the  Church,  and  bright 
ornaments  of  Christian  society. 

Many  a lay  preacher  has  been  rendered  a blessing 
to  those  around  him,  and  the  system  of  lay  preaching, 
as  practised  by  the  Methodists,  is  unquestionably  in  ac- 
cordance with  Scripture  precedent  and  with  the  usages 
of  the  early  Church.  Christ  gave  ‘ to  some  evangelists, 
to  some  pastors  and  teachers  and  the  order  of  evan- 
gelists, as  well  as  that  of  pastors,  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  be  permanent.  Methodism  recognises  the 
fact,  and  therefore  gives  its  authority  to  such  persons 
as  may  be  deemed  fit,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  especially 
in  their  own  neighbourhoods,  as  best  they  can.  In 
some  instances,  no  doubt,  persons  have  been  thus  em- 
ployed of  very  poor  abilities  and  of  very  mean  attain- 
ments ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  hosts  of  men  have 
been  sent  forth  into  the  field  well  equipped  for 
the  battle  ; and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  sends  by  whom 
He  will  send,  has  made  them  * sharp  threshing  in- 
struments having  teeth  ; to  thresh  the  mountains,  and 
to  beat  them  small.’  And,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
lay  ministry,  the  ranks  of  the  regular  pastorate  have 
been  supplied.  Young  men,  hitherto  in  considerable 
numbers,  who  have  first  exercised  their  gifts  as 
local  preachers,  and  have  proved  acceptable  in  that 
lower  sphere,  have  at  length  been  called  to  the 
higher  office  ; and  thus  has  the  Wesleyan  ministry 
been  furnished  with  tried  labourers  for  every  depart- 
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ment  of  its  work  at  home,  in  our  colonies,  and  in 
the  mission  field.  So  may  it  ever  be  ; for  wo  trust 
that  the  day  will  never  come  when  either  the  lay 
preachers  of  Methodism  will  fail,  or  when  there  will 
not  arise  from  among  them  tongues  of  eloquence 
and  hearts  of  flame  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Cross  to  the  benighted  sons  of  men . 


CHAPTER  II. 
|3rotmtumai*2  ifftmgtrg. 
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Follow  me,  in  Me  ye  live, 

What  ye  ask  I freely  give  ; 

Only  heed  ye,  lest  ye  stray. 

Follow  Me,  the  Living  Way: 

Follow  Me  with  all  your  hearts, 

1 will  ward  off  sorrow’s  darts. 

Learn  from  Christ,  your  Lord,  to  be 
Rich  in  meek  humility 

Yea,  Lord,  meet  it  is  indeed 
We  should  all  Thy  bidding  heed. 

Who,  in  fear  of  this  world’s  blame, 

Counts  Thy  lowly  yoke  a shame, 

To  Thy  name,  Lord,  hath  no  right, 

Is  no  Christian  in  Thy  sight. 

.Ah,  too  well  I know  that  we, 

Here  on  earth,  should  follow  Thee. 

— Rist,  1644. 
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'N  the  year  1835,  Horatio  Pearse,  then 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age, 
entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  and 
was  sent  to  labour  in  the  Sherborne  circuit, 
Dorsetshire.  The  Theological  Institution  had 
already  been  established,  but  then,  as  now,  it 
was  not  sufficiently  large  to  receive  all  the  candidates 
who  required  its  aid,  and  many  a young  man,  who, 
had  he  been  favoured  with  its  advantages,  would 
doubtless  have  been  benefited  by  them  for  life,  was 
sent  forth,  in  a comparatively  unprepared  state,  to 
qualify  himself  for  his  work  as  best  he  could.  Among 
these  Mr  Pearse  was  one  ; and,  in  a journal  which 
now  lies  before  me,  he  expresses,  in  a very  simple 
way,  his  deep  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position, 
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and  of  his  need  of  the  special  help  of  God.  Yet  he 
entered  on  his  work  with  great  zeal  and  devotedness, 
and  with  an  ardent  wish  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow- 
men. 

And  his  desire  was  granted.  He  met  with  a 
cordial  reception  from  many  warm  hearts  in  the  circuit, 
and  he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  work  of  God 
prosper  in  his  hands.  Writing  to  a friend,  he  says,  ‘The 
people  do  not  look  for  fine  preaching,  but  for  faithful 
preaching  and  such  preaching  he  endeavoured  to 
give  them.  He  resided  at  Yeovil,  and  was  therefore 
at  a distance  from  his  superintendent ; but  that  ex- 
cellent man,  the  Rev.  William  Sharpe,  gave  him  very 
sound  advice,  directed  him  in  his  studies,  and  greatly 
encouraged  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 
Happy  is  it  for  a young  minister,  if,  on  his  first 
setting  out  upon  his  momentous  enterprise,  he  falls  into 
the  hands  of  a wise,  judicious,  and  faithful  super- 
intendent. It  is  often  the  making  of  him  ; and  per- 
haps the  character  of  his  future  ministry  through  life 
is  thereby  determined.  Let  our  senior  ministers  be 
as  fathers  to  their  younger  brethren,  giving  them 
such  counsc'  and  encouragement  as  may  be  requisite  ; 
and  their  younger  brethren  will  not  forget  them  even 
after  they  have  passed  away  to  their  reward. 

The  Sherborne  circuit  was  a laborious  one  ; and 
in  the  course  of  a few  months  Mr  Pearse  was  laid 
aside  by  a severe  and  somewhat  protracted  illness. 
From  this,  however,  he  recovered,  and  he  came  out 
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of  the  furnace  as  gold  purified.  He  had  offered 
himself  for  the  general  work  of  the  ministry  ; but 
having  been  sent  into  an  English  circuit,  he  concluded 
that  the  home  work  would  be  his  sphere  of  labour, 
and  not  the  mission  field.  He  writes,  however,  July 
Ip  : ‘ I received  a letter  from  the  Mission-house,  77, 
Hatton  Garden,  to  inform  me  that  I should  be  wanted 
immediately  after  Conference  for  a mission  station. 
This  was  quite  unexpected  intelligence.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  have  thought  more  respecting  it,  as  I offered 
myself  for  the  general  work.  But,  though  unex- 
pected, the  language  of  my  heart  was — “ Father,  Thy 
will  be  done.”  Still  I felt  for  my  dear  mother.  O 
Lord,  support  her,  and  prepare  Thine  unworthy  ser- 
vant for  the  trial.’  Yet,  owing  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  and  other  circumstances,  he  continued  for  some 
time  longer  in  the  home  work  ; and  at  the  Conference 
of  1836  removed  to  the  Melksham  circuit,  Wiltshire 
This  circuit  was  even  more  laborious  than  the 
former  one  ; and  writing  to  his  friend  Mr  C.  Tonkin, 
January  16,  1836,  he  says  : ‘Tome  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  know  that  I am  where  the  Lord  would  have 
me  be.  Perhaps  He  saw  I was  not  fitted  for  the 
mission  field,  and  therefore  sent  me  to  this  disciplinary 
circuit.  I have  known  what  it  is  to  be  hungry,  thirsty, 
and  faint.  Sometimes  I am  glad,  when  in  distant 
parts  of  the  circuit,  if  a friend  will  kindly  invite  me 
to  take  a meal  with  him.  Often  am  I kept  awake 
at  night  with  lying  on  a hard  bed,  which  makes  me 
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sore.’  But  this  * discipline’  he  bore  cheerfully,  and 
often  walked  twelve  miles  to  his  appointment  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  several  miles  again  the  day  following. 
We  have  nothing  in  South  Africa,  in  the  way  of  hard 
work,  much  worse  than  this  and  indeed  many  an 
English  circuit  is  far  more  toilsome  than  is  mission 
work  in  the  heart  of  Kafirland. 

With  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  many  in 
this  circuit  Mr  Pearse  was  deeply  affected.  There 
was  nothing  amongst  the  people  of  the  Cornish  fire 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  hence  his 
spirits  began  to  flag.  * Oh,  how  cold,’  he  says,  * our 
people  are  ! yet  I need  not  be.  How  unconcerned 
for  the  welfare  of  Zion  ! yet  that  is  no  excuse  for 
me.  O my  Lord,  come  to  my  help,  for  I am  brought 
very  low.’  He  had  previously  experienced  the  bless- 
ing of  entire  sanctification  ; but  now  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  lost  it.  Again,  however,  he  sought  the  fountain, 
and  plunged  into  it  afresh.  ‘ And  now,’  he  says,  ‘ I 
feel,  O Lord,  that  I am  Thine,  and  that  Christ  is  all 
in  all.’ 

When  a young  minister  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
a zealous  and  devoted  people,  his  hands  are  held  up 
by  their  prayers  and  sympathies  ; and  if  he  has  any 
soul  in  him  at  all,  he  cannot  but  be  happy  in  his 
work.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  the  people,  and 
even  the  members  of  the  Church,  are  heartless  and 
indifferent.  Then  he  must  rely  on  his  own  resources  ; 
then  he  must  see  to  it  that  the  fire  in  his  own  breast 
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is  not  extinguished.  This  Mr  Pearse  deeply  felt, 
and  his  troubles  drove  him  to  the  throne  of  grace. 
‘ Through  what  scenes,’  he  says  in  his  journal  on 
one  occasion,  £ the  Lord  has  brought  me  ! What 
battles  has  He  enabled  me  to  fight  ! O Lord, 
help  and  strengthen  me.  Let  me  from  this  hour 
live  more  to  Thee.  I feel  I have  more  power  with 
Thee  in  prayer — more  submission  to  Thy  holy  will — 
more  impressive  views  of  the  importance  of  living 
for  eternity.  O come  this  moment,  and  fill  me  with 
Thyself.’ 

At  the  Conference  of  1837  he  removed  to  Crew- 
kerne,  in  the  South  Petherton  circuit,  and  during 
the  year  he  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing  many 
conversions,  and  of  seeing  the  church,  which  had 
been  in  a languishing  state  for  some  time,  quickened 
and  revived.  A notorious  infidel  was  on  one  oc- 
casion awakened,  and  in  the  prayer-meeting  was  in 
deep  distress.  When  set  at  liberty,  he  literally  shouted 
for  joy.  A prayer-meeting,  in  which  anxious  in- 
quirers were  seeking  mercy,  was  Mr  Pearse’s  delight ; 
and  it  was  frequently  his  privilege  to  point  such  to 
the  Lamb  of  God,  and  to  see  them  step  into  the 
liberty  with  which  Christ  makes  His  people  free. 
He  made  no  professions,  however,  as  a revivalist,  nor 
did  he  ever  attempt  to  get  up  revivals,  or  to  work 
upon  the  emotions  of  his  congregations  with  such 
designs.  He  preached  the  truth,  plainly  and  simply  ; 
and  if  immediate  results  followed,  he  was  thankful ; 
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if  not,  he  left  his  work  with  God,  hoping  that  the 
seed  he  had  scattered  would  spring  up  in  a future 
day.  And  what  could  he  have  done  more  ? A 
large  amount  of  a minister’s  work,  however  zealous 
and  devoted  he  may  be,  is  necessarily  like  that  of 
the  sower  who  casts  precious  seed  into  the  ground, 
believing  that  a harvest  will  be  reaped,  but  not 
knowing  whether  he  may  live  to  gather  it,  or 
whether  some  one  else  may  come  and  put  in  the 
sickle.  Yet  let  not  the  youthful  labourer  be  dis- 
couraged. ‘ Blessed  are  they  that  sow  beside  all 
waters  and  though  some  of  the  seed  may  fall 
among  thorns  and  be  choked,  some  of  it  will  find 
soil  in  which  it  will  strike  root,  and  in  which  it  will 
one  day  spring  up,  it  may  be  in  rich  and  plenteous 
harvests.  And  what  if  the  harvest  should  be  gathered 
in  by  others  ; yet  in  the  great  day  * both  he  that 
soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  shall  rejoice  together,’ 
and  both  shall  acknowledge  that  to  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  all  the  praise  of  the  work  is  due. 

At  the  Conference  of  1838  held  in  Bristol,  which 
Mr  Pearse,  greatly  to  his  spiritual  profit,  had  the 
privilege  of  attending,  he  was  reappointed  to  the 
South  Petherton  circuit,  and,  with  his  friends  at 
Crewkerne,  appears  to  have  spent  a very  happy  year. 
But  his  time  was  so  fully  occupied  that  he  was  un- 
able to  read  as  much  as  was  desirable,  and  as  the 
period  drew  near  when  he  must  pass  his  examination 
before  the  District  Meeting,  prior  to  his  being  recom- 
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mended  for  the  full  work  of  the  ministry,  he  began  to 
feel  anxious  as  to  the  result.  His  health,  however, 
had  greatly  improved,  so  that  he  was  able  to  rise 
early  in  the  morning,  and  thus  to  make  the  best  of 
his  opportunities.  Hence  he  acquitted  himself  credi- 
tably before  his  brethren  and  began  to  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  his  ordination  at  the  Conference. 
I believe  that  the  examinations  of  those  who,  from 
year  to  year  terminate  their  probation  as  candidates 
for  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  are  more  severe  now  than 
they  were  a few  years  ago.  But  certainly  they  are 
not  too  severe,  and  no  young  man  need  fear  them  who 
really  gives  himself  to  reading,  prayer,  and  study  as 
he  ought.  In  some  of  our  country  circuits  it  is  per- 
haps difficult  for  one,  in  the  early  years  of  his  mini- 
stry, to  pursue  a systematic  course  of  theological 
inquiry,  and  if  he  is  poor,  as  is  very  frequently  the 
case,  he  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  books, 
unless  some  kind  friend  or  other  will  help  him  by 
now  and  then  putting  one  into  his  hand.  Still,  with 
but  few  books,  and  with  but  little  time,  he  may,  if  he 
will,  obtain,  in  four  years,  a fair  amount  of  scrip- 
tural knowledge  and  a tolerable  acquaintance  with 
the  standards  of  theology.  At  least  let  him  try,  and 
then  if  he  fail  his  conscience  will  not  trouble  him. 
For  the  day  has  gone  by  when  a mere  smattering  in 
divinity  will  serve  a man  who  would  occupy  our  pul- 
pits efficiently.  We  want,  if  not  a highly  educated, 
at  least  a thoroughly  intelligent  ministry  ; and  we 
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would  urge,  therefore,  upon  all  our  young  men, 
the  most  diligent  and  painstaking  cultivation  of  their 
talents,  of  whatever  order  their  talents  may  be. 

Whether  he  would  be  called  into  the  mission  field 
after  the  Conference  of  1839  Mr  Pearse  was  not  yet 
aware,  but  he  contemplated  a removal  from  the  South 
Petherton  circuit  even  if  he  remained  in  England. 
At  the  thought  of  losing  him  his  friends  in  Crewkerne, 
who  were  now  sensible  of  his  worth,  were  not  a 
little  sad,  and  said,  on  almost  every  hand,  ‘ O why 
will  you  leave  us?  How  can  you  leave  us  ?’  His 
work,  however,  at  home  was  done.  God  had  an- 
other, and  a very  different  sphere  of  labour  for  His 
servant.  And,  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  the 
work  of  a missionary  he  was  best  adapted.  He  was 
not  what  is  called  a brilliant  man.  There  was  nothing 
in  his  preaching  specially  attractive  to  outward  hearers, 
and  had  he  remained  in  England  his  name  would 
perhaps  never  have  been  heard  of  much  beyond  the 
range  of  his  own  circuit  or  district,  and  the  results  of 
his  labours  would  probably  have  been  much  less  im- 
portant than  they  were.  From  the  first  the  life-plan 
drawn  out  for  him  was  that  of  a missionary  to  the 
heathen  ; and  it  is  as  a missionary  to  the  heathen  that 
he  is  presented  in  these  pages.  The  Conference  came 
— that  memorable  Conference  in  Liverpool,  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  attended  it,  and  having 
been  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry  Mr 
Pearse  was  appointed  to  South  Africa,  whose  missions 
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the  Committee  had  resolved  to  reinforce.  The  ap- 
pointment met  with  his  full  approval.  He  had  offered 
himself,  at  the  first,  for  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
he  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  the  task  which  now 
lay  before  him.  He  bade  farewell  to  his  circuit ; he 
bade  farewell  to  his  friends  in  Bodmin  ; he  bade  fare- 
well to  his  parents  ; never  more,  as  the  event  proved, 
to  meet  them  here  on  earth  ; and  having  been  united 
to  one  who  is  now  his  sorrowing  widow,  and  re- 
specting whom  I can  therefore  say  no  more  than  that 
she  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  choice,  he  went 
to  London  to  prepare  for  his  embarkation  in  the  vessel 
that  was  to  bear  him  to  those  distant  shores. 

Sunday  October  27th  was  a day  ever  to  be  re- 
membered by  Mr  Pearse  and  his  fellow-missionaries. 
On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  a solemn  valedictory  ser- 
vice was  held  in  the  City  Road  Chapel,  when,  after 
several  addresses  from  those  who  were  about  to  em- 
bark, an  admirable  charge,  for  such  it  may  be  called, 
was  given  to  them  by  Dr  Beecham.  Some  of  his 
closing  words  had  reference  to  the  difficulties  they 
would  have  to  encounter,  and  to  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  by  which  they  should  be  actuated.  ‘ But, 
for  your  encouragement  let  me  add,’  said  the  now 
sainted  minister,  ‘ that  living,  and  labouring,  and 
suffering  in  this  spirit,  you  will,  after  all,  have  a 
reward  in  the  present  life,  peculiarly  your  own. 
Though  the  world  may  overlook  you,  and  reserve 
its  meed  of  praise  as  the  reward  of  splendid,  showy 
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deeds,  you  will  be  inexpressibly  dear  to  those,  who, 
with  Calvary’s  scenes  before  their  eye  of  faith,  feel 
that  no  effort  is  too  great,  no  sacrifice  too  costly,  to 
save  the  deathless  souls  of  men.  In  witnessing  its 
effects  upon  the  mind  of  the  heathen,  you  will  ac- 
cumulate for  your  comfort  new  proofs  of  the  divinity 
of  that  Gospel  which  sustains  your  own  hopes  of 
eternal  salvation.  You  will  secure  the  gratitude  of 
the  heathen  who  may  be  saved  by  your  instru- 
mentality, and  you  will  realize  a joy  with  which  the 
stranger  cannot  intermeddle,  when  you  see  the  sterility 
of  the  desert  give  way  and  begin  to  blossom  around 
you  like  the  garden  of  God.’  Almost  prophetic 
were  these  words  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  especially;  and  they  were  followed  by  others 
of  most  affectionate  farewell.  ‘ The  missionaries,  and 
their  wives  who  were  also  present  on  the  occasion, 
were  then,’  says  the  Watchman  of  October  30th, 
‘ solemnly  and  earnestly  commended  to  the  provi- 
dence and  grace  of  God,  in  a prayer  of  unusual 
fervour,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Bunting  ; and  thus  closed 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  delightful  occasions  of 
the  kind,  that  we  have  ever  been  permitted  to  witness. 
Such  an  exhibition  of  undoubted  piety  and  devoted 
zeal,  we  should  think,  cannot  fail  to  be  followed  by 
the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  spiritual  interests  of 
those  who  were  present,  and  must  be  of  great  in- 
fluence in  maintaining  the  missionary  spirit  in  the 
society  in  connection  with  the  City  Road  Chapel.’ 
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Mr  Pearse  acted  on  the  counsel  that  day  given. 
He  had  already  laid  himself  on  the  altar  of  his  God, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  he  was  now  prepared 
to  go  far  hence  among  the  Gentiles.  Yet  he  thought 
little  of  giving  up  home  and  friends  for  an  enterprise 
so  great  and  grand.  He  felt  it,  as  every  one  who  is 
not  a stoic  must,  but  he  did  not  speak  of  it  as  if  it 
were  an  unheard  of  and  uncommon  thing.  And 
indeed  to  go  to  South  Africa  as  a missionary  is  no 
more  a sacrifice  than  to  go  to  South  Africa  as  an 
emigrant  or  as  a soldier.  There  are  perhaps  greater 
hardships  to  be  endured  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other,  but  if  the  emigrant  or  the  soldier  expects  to 
reap  considerable  worldly  advantages,  the  missionary 
has  stronger  grounds  to  expect  that  he  will  reap 
rewards  which  will  prove  imperishable.  Let  not  our 
young  men,  however  highly  they  may  have  been 
educated,  or  however  respectable  their  position  in 
life  may  be,  look  upon  the  mission-work  as  a work 
which  demands  unparalleled  sacrifices.  The  army 
cadet,  the  Government  official,  and  the  clerk  in  the 
civil  service  make  sacrifices  almost,  if  not  equally,  as 
great  •,  and  whilst  they  do  it  to  gain  corruptible 
treasure,  the  missionary  does  it  to  gain  that  treasure 
which  is  incorruptible  and  that  cannot  pass  away. 

Who  then  is  willing,  with  prospects  such  as  these, 
to  consecrate  his  personal  service  to  the  Lord  •,  and, 
bearing  the  banner  of  the  cross,  to  go  forth  and  plant 
it  on  the  plains  of  India,  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  or  in 
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the  islands  of  the  Southern  Sea  ? Men  are  wanted, 
wanted  by  all  our  churches  at  this  juncture,  wanted 
for  the  noblest  work  to  which  the  energies  of  even 
the  greatest  minds  can  be  directed.  Here  is  room  for 
self-denial ; here  is  a path  to  bring  us  nearer  and  ye” 
nearer  to  God. 

Seek  we  no  more  ; content  with  these 
Let  present  Rapture,  Comfort,  Ease, 

As  Heaven  shall  bid  them  come  and  go : — 

The  secret  this  of  Rest  below. 


CHAPTER  III. 
<Dn  fyt  Great  Waters. 


And  now  ’tis  past ! nor  faintest  trace  remains 
Of  headland,  cliff,  or  mountain  in  the  line 
Of  the  far-off  horizon  ; and  in  vain 
1 strain  my  aching  sight  to  catch  one  glimpse, 

But  one  glimpse  now.  England,  farewell ! 

Island  of  beauty,  changing  not  with  seasons  ; 

Island  of  glory,  dimming  not  with  years  ; 

Isle  rich  in  blessings  strewn  by  God’s  own  hand, — 

My  native  Isle  ! a fond,  long,  last  FAREWELL. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Dugmore. 


THE  SHIP  ‘ GEORGE.’  MISSION  PARTY.  DR  BUNTING. 
DEPARTURE.  IN  THE  DOWNS.  SEA-SICKNESS. 
READING  AT  SEA.  STUDYING  KAFIR.  GRAN- 
DEUR OF  THE  OCEAN.  SUNRISE.  CAPE  DE  VERD 
ISLANDS.  ST  JAGO.  SCENES  ON  SHORE.  THE 
ALBATROSS. 

[E  incidents  of  a voyage  at  sea  are  not 
usually  worth  relating.  But  when  a 
party  of  nine  missionaries  and  their 
are  ploughing  the  wide  ocean  in  the 
vessel,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  case 
>e  a somewhat  exceptional  one,  and  that, 
connected  with  such  a voyage,  there  will  be  facts  of 
some  little  interest  to  others  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves. 

I ask  the  reader’s  indulgence,  then,  whilst  I in- 
troduce him  again  to  the  old  ship  ‘ George’  and  to 
the  mission  party  on  its  decks.  Well  do  I remember 
the  embarkation  ; well  do  I remember  the  singing,  in 
our  cabin,  with  the  Missionary  Secretaries,  of  the 
Traveller’s  Hymn  ; and  well  do  I remember  the  sage 
advice  given  to  us  by  the  venerable  and  now  sainted 
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J abez  Bunting.  One  thing  he  said  at  which  I wondered 
for  a time.  * See,’  said  he,  ‘ that  you  fall  not  out  by 
the  way.’  What ! I thought,  is  there  any  possibility 
of  a number  of  Christian  missionaries  falling  out  by 
the  way  ? But  I soon  found  that  our  position  fre- 
quently required  the  exercise  of  much  forbearance 
one  with  another,  and  that,  thrown  so  closely  to- 
gether as  we  were  for  three  months,  it  was  very 
easy  to  get  wrong  in  the  views  we  entertained  one  of 
another.  Dr  Bunting’s  advice  was  therefore  well- 
timed  and  I doubt  not  that  it  did  us  all  good. 

No  one  of  our  party  was  more  kind  and  con- 
ciliating throughout  the  voyage,  and  more  willing  to 
put  up  with  a few  inconveniences  for  the  benefit  of 
others  than  Mr  Pearse.  His  truly  Christian  spirit 
was  evident  to  us  all,  and  it  was  often  pleasant  to 
converse  with  him  on  the  work  which  now  lay  be- 
fore us  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  There  was 
a degree  of  stiffness  in  his  manner,  which  rendered 
it  difficult  at  first  to  be  free  with  him,  but  this  soon 
wore  off  and  he  proved  a most  pleasant  and  agree- 
able companion.  From  his  journals,  which  of  course 
I had  never  seen  until  very  recently,  but  which  I am 
now  able  to  compare  with  my  own  kept  at  the  same 
time,  I shall  present  a few  details  of  our  passage  out. 

During  his  stay  in  London  he  had  resided  in  the 
house  of  Dr  Bunting,  and  on  the  first  page  of  his 
journal  he  says,  after  referring  to  the  embarkation, 
* On  taking  leave  of  Mrs  and  Dr  Bunting  he  pre- 
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sented  to  me  and  my  dear  wife  “The  Missionary’s 
Farewell,”  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  of  himself  and 
Mrs  B.  Their  kindness  during  our  stay  in  London 
cannot  be  forgotten  by  us.  Their  example  will  live 
in  our  recollecdon  and  we  trust  influence  our  future 
conduct.’  * The  Missionary’s  Farewell’  was  read 
on  the  voyage,  and  often  recalled,  at  a later  period, 
the  Christian  kindness  of  the  givers. 

On  the  15th  November  1839  the  ship  dropped 
down  the  river  and  anchored  off  Margate.  In  the 
Downs  we  met  with  foul  weather,  and  almost  all  on 
board  were  laid  aside  by  sickness.  On  the  night  of 
the  20th  we  encountered  a violent  gale.  On  the 
24th  we  lost  sight  of  the  shores  of  Albion,  and  as 
they  were  receding  from  his  view  Mr  Pearse  thus 
wrote,  ‘ Farewell  our  native  isle.  At  Jesus’  call 
we  go  cheerfully  to  heathen  lands  ! I thought  of 
past  scenes,  and  associations  of  the  tenderest  kind 
were  awakened  in  my  breast.  I reflected  on  the 
probability  of  never  beholding  my  country  more.  I 
took  a last  glance  and  said  again  Farewell.’  On 
the  24th  we  had  a comparatively  quiet  Sabbath,  and 
Mr  Pearse  preached  to  us  in  the  cabin  from  Psalm 
cxix.  13b.  The  service  was  a blessed  one,  and  very 
pleasant  was  it  to  unite  in  the  exercises  of  devotion  as 
our  vessel  ploughed  the  deep.  But  the  day  had 
scarcely  passed  ere,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  we  were 
tossed  on  the  mighty  billows,  and  were  again  pro- 
strated by  sea-sickness.  ‘ The  sea  assumed,’  says 
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Mr  P.,  ‘ an  awfully  majestic  appearance.’  He  how- 
ever did  not  suffer  so  much  as  some  others,  and  hence 
he  was  able  to  remain  for  some  ffme  on  deck  and  to 
gaze  upon  the  wondrous  scene. 

As  we  got  into  smoother  water  and  canR.  in  con- 
tact with  the  trade  winds,  Mr  Pearse  gave  himsejf  ro 
reading  a number  of  works  on  South  Africa.  The 
Missionary  Secretaries  had  kindly  provided  us  with 
copies  of  the  works  of  some  of  the  earlier  travellers 
in  that  country — Campbell,  Thompson,  Pringle,  and 
a few  others,  and  they  were  well  used,  and  found  to 
be  of  great  service.  The  first,  Mr  Pearse  called  ‘ the 
most  monotonous  and  uninteresting  work  he  ever 
read  and  certainly  it  is  a dry  affair  ; but  Campbell 
was  a warm-hearted  man,  and  was  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  us,  including  several 
of  the  ladies,  Mr  Pearse  began,  at  the  same  time, 
the  study  of  the  Kafir  language.  The  Rev.  W.  J. 
Davis  who  was  returning  to  South  Africa,  had,  whilst 
in  England,  carried  through  the  press  a new  edition 
of  the  Kafir  Grammar  originally  prepared  by  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Boyce,  and,  copies  of  this  work  having 
been  supplied  us,  we  set  to  work,  under  Mr  Davis’ 
guidance,  to  master,  if  possible,  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  the  language.  Under  an  awning  spread  over  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  the  whole  party  met,  morning  after 
morning,  for  several  weeks,  conversing  over  the 
strange  grammar,  and  trying  especially  to  master  the 
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clicks.  Many  a hearty  laugh  did  we  enjoy  at  each 
other’s  expense,  as,  in  repeating  our  lessons,  we  put 
in  the  wrong  click,  or  put  the  right  one  in  the 
wrong  place,  or  did  not  put  one  in  at  ail ; but  I well 
remember  that  Mr  Pearse  gave  promise  of  being  a 
good  Kafir  scholar,  and  in  the  sequel  it  will  be  found 
that  such  he  ultimately  became. 

I would  earnestly  advise  young  missionaries  to 
make  the  best  of  their  time  when  on  their  voyage  out 
— be  it  to  India,  Africa,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in 
trying  to  study  the  language  of  the  country.  They 
may  do  not  a little  on-board-ship  in  this  way,  and 
they  will  find  themselves  all  the  better  prepared  on 
entering  upon  their  work,  for  its  successful  and 
vigorous  pursuit.  The  task  will  also  relieve  the 
tedium  of  the  voyage,  and  make  the  days  and  weeks 
pass  more  pleasantly. 

Mr  Pearse  took  delight  in  early  rising  and  says  : — 

‘ Wednesday,  December  iqth. — I rose  between 
four  and  five  o’clock  •,  held  sweet  intercourse  with 
God,  and  then  went  on  deck  to  view  the  displays  of 
the  Almighty’s  wisdom  and  power.  Venus  and  Mars 
seemed  to  outvie  each  other — the  one  by  her  lucid 
appearance,  the  other  by  his  fiery  red  complexion. 
The  sun  then  sent  forth  his  radiant  beams  from  the 
chambers  of  the  east,  and  presently  the  rivalship  was 
ended  by  their  lustre  being  eclipsed  with  his  surpass- 
ing glory.’ 

The  sight  of  the  sun,  rising  in  mid  ocean,  is  in- 
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deed  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  in  nature,  and  we 
all  used  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege  of  behold- 
ing it.  With  what  majesty  does  the  mighty  orb  seem 
to  come  up  out  of  his  chamber,  and  to  dart  his  beams 
higher  and  yet  higher  until  the  wide  expanse  is  filled 
with  radiant  light ! We  used  to  stand  leaning  over 
the  bulwarks  of  our  vessel  wrapped  in  all  but  silent 
admiration,  for  entirely  silent  we  could  scarcely  be, 
as  exclamations  of  delight  would  involuntarily  escape 
our  lips.  And  then  there  was  the  sea  itself — the 
great  and  wide  sea,  gazing  upon  which  we  could 
adopt  the  language  of  a true  poet  and  say, — 

‘ Type  of  the  Infinite  ! I look  away 
Over  thy  billows,  and  I cannot  stay 
My  thought  upon  a resting-place  or  make 
A shore  beyond  my  vision,  where  they  break ; 

But  on  my  spirit  stretches,  till  it’s  pain 
To  think,  then  rests,  and  then  puts  forth  again.’ 

Our  ship  was  but  scantily  provisioned,  and,  as  we 
approached  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  our  captain 
found  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
into  St  Jago  for  a supply  of  stores.  December  1 8th 
we  sighted  St  Antonio,  and  on  the  next  day  we 
were  becalmed  off  the  island  of  Fogo.  ‘ A boat 
with  two  natives,  and  an  American  sailor,’  says  Mr 
Pearse,  ‘ came  off  to  us  with  water  melons,  the  men 
very  anxious  to  obtain  articles  of  clothing.  Presently 
another  came  with  fish  just  caught,  and  water  in 
calabashes.’  I now  recall  that  scene  and  remember 
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how  glad  we  were,  not  having  had  any  good  water 
for  several  days,  to  get  the  melons  in  exchange  for  an 
old  shirt.  I find  from  an  entry  in  my  own  journal 
that  ‘ the  day  was  one  of  peculiar  pleasure,’  and  that 
* in  the  evening  Mr  Pearse  preached  to  us  on  the 
quarter-deck.’ 

‘ Soon  after  two  the  following  morning  ’ — I quote 
from  Mr  Pearse — ‘ a favourable  breeze  sprang  up 
and  we  bore  away  rather  to  the  westward.  At  five 
St  Jago  appeared  in  sight,  and  at  nine  we  entered  the 
bay.  There  were  a few  vessels  at  anchor, — two 
Spanish,  two  American,  and  one  British  frigate.  We 
were  soon  visited  by  Portuguese  officers,  and  by  the 
surgeon  and  boatswain  of  the  frigate,  and  then  by 
natives  who  came  off  in  boats  filled  with  fruit  and 
provisions.  About  ten  we  went  on  shore  accom- 
panied by  our  attentive  captain,  and  were  escorted 
to  the  residence  of  the  British  Consul  Mr  Barker. 
. . . Here  we  dined  on  turkey,  roast  pig,  beef, 

pumpkins,  beans,  and  rice,  etc.,  etc. ; — before  leaving, 
we  partook  of  coffee,  and  such  a treat  we  had  that 
day  as  we  thought  we  had  never  before  enjoyed. 
We  went  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  to  witness 
a funeral  service.  The  padre  or  priest,  with  the  aid 
of  a man  and  a boy,  chanted  it  in  Latin,  but  with 
the  Portuguese  pronunciation.  The  corpse  was  then 
borne  on  a small  cot  or  bedstead  to  the  grave — 
coffin  there  was  none,  and  literally  dropped  into  it 
in  a most  revolting  manner.’  This  scene  appeared 
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to  us  a very  disgusting  one.  We  were  led  indeed, 
from  what  we  saw  and  heard,  to  conclude  that  the 
moral  state  of  the  inhabitants — a race  of  negroes — 
was  very,  very  low,  and  we  were  afraid  that  the 
padre  did  not  take  much  pains  to  do  them  good. 
Even  the  European  inhabitants  of  the  place  were 
but  half-civilised  in  some  respects,  and  ‘ they  were 
all,’  as  Mr  Pearse  observes,  * under  the  dominion  of 
that  corrupted  form  of  Christianity,  Popery.’  On 
the  Sabbath  we  again  went  on  shore,  when  one  oi 
our  party  preached  in  the  Consul’s  house.  ‘ This,’ 
observes  Mr  Pearse,  1 was  the  first  Protestant  service 
held  in  the  island  since  1827.  The  Consul  paid 
marked  attention,  but  his  wife  and  household  were 
not  present.’  That  service  was  a very  remarkable 
one,  and,  as  we  sang,  large  numbers  of  black  people 
assembled  under  the  window  of  the  house  and 
listened  with  astonishment  to  the  strains.  Who  can 
tell  but  that  some  good  may  appear  in  the  great  day 
from  the  seed  scattered  on  that  occasion  ? 

The  island  of  St  Jago  is  the  largest  of  the  Cape 
de  Verds,  and  lies  in  N.  Lat.  140  53',  W.  Long.  23° 
32'.  Like  the  rest  of  the  group  it  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  rises,  in  the  interior,  into  lofty  mountain 
peaks.  It  presents  few  attractions  from  the  sea,  but 
it  has  many  rich  and  beautiful  gardens  in  which  are 
all  kinds  of  tropical  plants  and  fruit.  Grapes  were 
not  in  season  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  of  oranges, 
bananas,  and  water  melons  we  obtained  abundance. 
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The  entire  population  of  the  island  is  about  25,000, 
that  of  Villa  de  Praya,  the  principal  town,  about 
5000.  St  Jago  belongs  to  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, who  keep  a strong  military  force  in  the  place, 
and  use  it  as  a kind  of  penal  settlement. 

We  left  the  island  December  23d,  and  proceeded 
on  our  voyage,  not  a little  glad  of  the  provisions  we 
had  laid  in  store.  On  Christmas -day  Mr  Pearse 
writes  in  his  journal  : ‘Thermometer  at  8 1.  Held 
divine  service  in  the  forenoon.  Our  dear  English 
friends  are  rejoicing  in  their  sanctuaries  on  this  me- 
morable day,  whilst  we  are  shut  up  in  this  small 
and  intolerably  hot  cabin.  Yet  we  can  say,  “ The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done.”  The  wind  has  been 
highly  favourable  since  we  left  the  island.  We  are 
now  about  nine  degrees  from  the  line.’ 

‘ On  the  last  day  of  the  year  we  held  a watch 
night  service,  and  then  went  on  deck  and  sang  ’ — 

‘ Come,  let  us  anew  our  journey  pursue, 

Roll  round  with  the  year, 

And  never  stand  still  till  the  Master  appears,’  etc. 

January  2d,  1840. — We  crossed  the  line,  but  of 
course  no  foolish  customs  were  observed  on  board 
our  vessel.  The  sailors  were  very  good  and  made 
no  attempt  to  annoy  us  in  any  way.  As  the  weather 
permitted,  Mr  Pearse  continued  to  prosecute  his 
studies  and  his  reading,  and  mentions  in  his  journal 
many  works  he  had  read,  and  especially  several 
memoirs  of  eminent  missionaries.  He  was  anxious  to 
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catch  the  spirit  of  such  men  as  Brainerd,  Martin,  and 
Swartz,  for  he  says  * What  I may  be  called  to  en- 
dure our  Lord  and  Master  only  knows  ; — if  to  suffer 
may  I imitate  their  patience,  constancy,  faith,  and 
zeal.’  He  maintained,  too,  his  fellowship  with  God 
in  prayer,  for  he  was  fearful  lest  during  the  voyage 
he  should  suffer  spiritual  loss  -,  and  he  felt  that  only 
by  close  and  hallowed  communion  with  his  Saviour 
could  he  retain  his  piety,  and  be  fitted  for  the  work 
which  now  lay  so  nearly  before  him.  A long  sea 
voyage  has  its  peculiar  temptations,  and  sometimes 
Christian  missionaries  have  found  at  the  close  of  it, 
their  spiritual  energies  enfeebled  and  the  ardour  of 
their  zeal  cooled  down.  This  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a necessary  result  ; yet  in  order  to  avoid  it 
much  watchfulness  and  prayer  are  requisite,  and  a 
course  of  Christian  reading  such  as  Mr  Pearse  pur- 
sued will  also  be  found  essential  and  of  the  highest 
advantage. 

Divine  service  was  held  by  us  every  Sabbath 
when  the  weather  was  at  all  favourable,  and  Mr 
Pearse  preached  on  several  occasions  with  much 
fervour  and  simplicity.  Occasionally  too  we  had 
service  on  a week-evening,  and  several  times  held  a 
class-meeting  in  his  cabin,  where  he  was  always  glad 
to  see  his  brethren.  Early  in  February  we  began  to  an- 
ticipate the  sight  of  land,  but  we  were  tossed  about  for 
some  time  by  adverse  winds,  and  Mr  Pearse  observes 
— ‘ Perhaps  we  have  been  too  anxious  to  disembark. 
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and  our  Great  Master  has  been  directing  the  winds 
to  detain  us  that  we  may  learn  patiently  to  submit  to 
His  will  in  future.’  Was  this  unphilosophical  ? Our 
friend  was  too  simple — too  genuine  a Christian  to 
inquire.  He  believed  implicitly  in  the  providence  of 
God,  and  he  believed  that  that  providence  directed 
all  events  and  controlled  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
around  him.  The  winds,  he  knew,  were  in  His  fists, 
and  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hands  ; and  he 
no  more  doubted  that  God  had  to  do  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  His  creatures’  lives  than  he  doubted 
the  reality  of  his  own  existence.  And  let  me  say 
here  that  Christian  missionaries  must  be  men  of  such 
child-like  faith,  or  they  will  be  altogether  unfitted  for 
their  work.  Let  them  listen  to  some  modern  specu- 
lations on  the  order  of  nature  and  the  inefficacy  of 
prayer,  and  they  might  as  well  give  up  their  enter- 
prise at  once.  Trust  in  a personal  and  ever  active 
Being  who  presides  over  all  the  affairs  of  men  and 
counts  the  hairs  of  those  who  love  Him  is  essential  in 
every  step  of  a missionary’s  career. 

We  were  now  in  the  region  of  Cape  hens,  sea 
gulls,  and  albatrosses  ; and  Mr  Pearse  records  the 
capture  of  one  of  the  latter  by  our  captain  by  means 
of  a hook  and  bait.  It  was  a splendid  bird,  and, 
though  not  one  of  the  largest  of  its  species,  its  wings, 
when  stretched  out,  measured  from  tip  to  tip  upwards 
of  nine  feet.  After  a careful  inspection  of  it  we  let 
it  go,  and  it  seemed  glad  as  Mr  Pearse  observes,  ‘ to 
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be  liberated  from  the  near  gaze  of  such  spectators.’ 
Away  it  ran  upon  the  water,  then  flew,  and  was 
presently  out  of  sight.  Tradition  has  it  that  this  bird 
controls  in  some  way  the  winds,  and  hence  the  picture 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner  so  wonderfully  drawn  by  the 
poet  Coleridge  ; 

‘ God  save  thee,  Ancient  Mariner ! 

F rom  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus  ! 

Why  look’st  thou  so  ? ’ ‘ With  my  cross-bow 

I shot  the  albatross. 

‘ And  I had  done  a hellish  thing 
And  it  would  work  ’em  woe 
F or  all  averr’d  I had  killed  the  bird 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow.’ 

It  was  well  for  us,  then,  that  we  let  our  prisoner 
depart,  for  certainly  we  had  no  wish  to  stick  ‘ as  a 
painted  ship  upon  a painted  ocean,’  but,  as  soon  as 
possible  to  reach  Table  Bay,  and  to  step  upon  dry 
land. 
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All  scenes  alike  engaging  prove 
To  souls  impressed  with  sacred  love: 
Where’er  they  dwell,  they  dwell  in  Thee; 

In  heaven,  in  earth,  or  on  the  sea. 

To  me  remains  nor  place  nor  time, 

My  country  is  in  every  clime ; 

I can  be  calm  and  free  from  care 
On  any  shore,  since  God  is  there. 

Madamf.  Guio\ 
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^HOSE  only  who  have  experienced  the 
inconvenience  of  a three  months’  voyage 
at  sea  can  form  any  conception  of  the 
anticipations  experienced  when,  at  length,  the 
ship  approaches  her  destination.  ‘ Land-a- 
head,’ is  a cry  which  is  heard  with  no  ordinary 
pleasure,  and  as  the  outlines  of  the  shore  become 
more  and  more  distinct,  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  the 
scene  as  if  anxious  to  take  in  every  feature  of  it,  and 
to  secure  an  impression  that  shall  never  afterwards  be 
forgotten. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  February  14, 
1840,  that  Mr  Pearse  and  his  fellow  voyagers  drew 
near  to  the  celebrated  Cape  of  Storms  -,  and  a storm 
we  had,  for  that  night  the  wind  blew  fiercely,  and 
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the  sea  rolled  in  sublime  grandeur,  so  that  our  captain 
thought  it  better  to  put  out  a few  miles  from  land, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  return  in  the  morning.  In  the 
morning  he  did  return,  and  then,  to  our  great  joy, 
Table  Bay,  with  its  remarkable  scenery  lay  stretched 
before  us,  and  at  2 o’clock  p.m.  we  stepped,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  lives,  on  the  shores  of  Southern 
Africa.  Mr  P.  records,  at  some  length,  in  his  journals, 
the  impressions  made  upon  his  mind,  and  especially 
his  thankfulness  to  God  for  His  preserving  care.  In 
the  bay  he  observed  a Portuguese  vessel,  ‘ which  the 
day  before,  had  been  condemned  as  a slaver,’  and 
against  the  horrid  system  of  kidnapping  and  selling 
human  beings,  his  whole  soul  was  stirred  with  indig- 
nation. And  well  it  might,  for  some  of  the  scenes 
which  occurred  on  board  these  slavers,  as  described 
by  those  who  saw  them,  were  of  the  most  revolting 
nature  proving  that  the  owners  were  utterly  lost  to 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  that  they  treated  their 
captives  with  greater  cruelty  than  they  would  have 
treated  as  many  dogs. 

Mr  Pearse  was  greatly  charmed  with  Cape  Town, 
but  his  thoughts  were  occupied  about  the  native  in- 
habitants he  saw  around  him,  rather  than  with  the 
streets  and  buildings  of  the  city.  He  had  come  to 
Africa  as  a missionary  to  the  heathen  ; and  from  his 
first  setting  foot  upon  its  shores,  the  heathen  were 
to  him  objects  of  the  greatest  interest.  * My  heart,’ 
he  says  ‘ has  sighed  and  groaned  over  the  thousands 
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of  heathens  in  this  town.  On  Saturday  night,  we 
heard  many  voices  under  our  bedroom,  as  if  engaged 
in  superstitious  devotions,  and  we  were  soon  confirmed 
in  our  opinion,  for  they  began  to  beat  their  tambarins, 
and  to  dance  and  sing  most  earnestly,  their  priest 
being  at  their  head.’  More  pleasing  scenes,  however, 
presented  themselves  to  his  notice.  On  the  first 
Sabbath  morning  he  preached  to  a large  English  con- 
gregation in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Burgh  Street ; on 
the  Tuesday  evening  following  he  heard  the  vener- 
able Dr  Philip  preach  in  a ‘ very  solemn  and  devout 
manner  and,  in  a few  days  later,  he  visited  the 
mission  school  in  Sydney  Street,  where  he  found 
about  150  children,  of  English,  Hottentot,  and  Mo- 
sambique  descent,  who  were  under  daily  instruction, 
and  who  had  made  considerable  progress  in  learning. 
As  they  stood  up  to  sing — ‘ From  all  that  dwell  below 
the  skies,’  Mr  Pearse  says  ‘ I wanted  to  seclude  my- 
self from  human  view,  that  I might  give  vent  to  my 
feelings  in  a flood  of  tears.’  One  adult  arrested  his 
attention,  whom  he  found  to  be  a Mosambique  who 
was  a convict  in  the  penal  settlement  on  Robben 
Island,  but  who,  owing  to  his  improved  conduct  was 
allowed  to  come  to  Cape  Town  on  the  Sabbath  and 
to  attend  the  school.  ‘ I conversed  with  him,’  says 
Mr  P.  ‘ about  his  soul.  Pie  was  pleased  to  be  noticed, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  prayed  to  God.’ 

At  this  period  the  "Wesleyan  Missions  in  Cape 
Town  and  the  district  were  under  the  superintendence 
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of  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Hodgson,  whose  cordial  welcome 
of  the  newly  arrived  missionaries,  was  not  forgotten 
by  one  of  them,  and,  by  those  who  survive,  is  re- 
membered to  this  day.  There  were,  at  that  time, 
in  the  Cape  district,  but  six  missionaries,  of  whom  the 
venerable  Barnabas  Shaw  was  one  ; but  350  members 
in  society,  and  about  900  children  in  the  day  and 
Sabbath  schools.  But  these  were  among  the  first 
fruits  of  a glorious  harvest,  and,  since  these  two  de- 
voted labourers, — the  pioneers  of  the  work  in  that 
part  of  Africa — have  passed  to  their  reward,  the  seed 
they  scattered  has  been  gradually  springing  up  ; other 
labourers  have  followed  them  and  have  scattered 
more,  and  now  the  Cape  district  numbers  1 1 mis- 
sionaries, 1562  church  members,  and  2101  day  and 
Sabbath  scholars.  Thus,  in  little  more  than  20  yeara 
the  results  of  missionary  effort,  by  one  section  of  the 
church  alone,  have  been  more  than  doubled,  and  I 
believe  that  the  statistics  of  the  London  and  of  other 
missionary  societies  would  present  an  equally  grati- 
fying report. 

Only  one  of  our  party — the  Rev.  J.  Smeeth,  was 
appointed  to  this  district,  so  that  Mr  Pearse  and  the 
rest  of  us  had  to  re-embark,  and  to  prosecute  our 
voyage  still  further  to  the  east.  It  was  somewhat 
reluctantly  that  he  bade  farewell  to  the  friends  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  ; but  he  stepped  on  board 
the  ‘ George’  once  more,  glad  and  happy  at  the 
thought  of  going  far  hence  among  the  Gentiles,  to 
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proclaim  to  them  the  tidings  of  the  grace  of  God. 
In  a letter  to  his  friend  Mr  C.  Tonkin,  which  he 
sent  home  by  the  ‘ Wellington,’  and  which  now  lies 
before  me,  he  says  ‘ I begin  to  feel  more  of  the 
glowing  of  the  missionary  spirit.  My  Lord  and 
Master  is  preparing  me  for  the  work  He  has  prepared 
for  me.  I long  to  hasten  to  the  scenes  of  my  future 
labours.  The  sights  we  witness  here  are  deeply 
affecting  ; what  then  must  be  the  state  of  the  people 
in  the  interior  where  they  have  no  Sabbaths,  no 
Christian  instructors,  no  ministers  of  the  Word,  but 
are  surrounded  with  everything  calculated  to  sink 
them  deeper  and  deeper  in  superstition  and  crime. — 
I seem  to  know  a little  of  what  we  may  expect  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  work,  but  my  mind  is  kept  in 
great  peace,  and  I feel  nothing  but  the  warmest 
gratitude  to  God  that  I have  been  allowed  to  leave 
my  native  land  and  to  go  on  such  an  errand  of  mercy 
as  this.  When  Mr  Haddy  (one  of  the  missionaries) 
was  told  for  what  part  of  Kafirland  I was  appointed 
he  said  “ What  heroism  is  this  ? and  what  will  the 
Tambookies  say  to  it  ? They  will  say  we  shall  send 
missionaries  to  lions  next.”  Well  we  go  not  alone 
The  mighty  One  of  Israel  is  with  us.  I have  no  fear 
— no  anxiety.  God  will  protect  me  and  my  dear 

partner  and  we  shall  see  His  holy  arm  made  bare  in 
the  sight  of  the  people.  We  never  felt  the  comfort 
of  recollecting  that  so  many  Christian  friends  pray  on 
our  behalf  as  we  have  since  we  left  the  land  of  our 
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fathers.  Continue  to  pray  and  write  to  us  as  often  as 
you  can.’ 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  by  which  our 
friend  was  actuated  ; and  now  he  is  again  upon  the 
boisterous  deep,  and,  for  a fortnight  more  is  exposed 
to  the  perils  of  the  c Cape  of  Storms.’  Saturday 
March  7th  he  writes  * All  are  anxiously  desirous  of 
reaching  Algoa  Bay  to-day  that  we  may  spend  the 
Sabbath  on  shore.’  That  desire  was  not,  however, 
gratified.  The  wind  was  for  awhile  contrary,  and 
though  it  veered  round  in  our  favour,  the  captain, 
not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  coast,  was  afraid 
of  getting  foul  of  Cape  Receif,  a ridge  of  rocks 
running  two  or  three  miles  into  the  sea  and  forming 
the  south-western  side  of  the  bay  into  which  we  were 
to  steer.  This  reef  was  cleared  on  the  Sabbath 
afternoon,  and  now  the  ship  was  carried  along  at  the 
rate  of  nine  or  ten  knots  an  hour.  At  this  time  there 
was  no  lighthouse  on  the  coast,  so  that  the  danger 
was  all  the  greater ; and  the  bay  being  gained  another 
peril  was  before  us.  In  the  midst  of  the  bay,  and 
not  far  from  the  anchorage,  lies  a rock,  called  the 
Roman  rock,  whose  surface  is  just  covered  with  water. 
But  neither  the  captain,  nor  any  of  the  crew,  knew 
its  exact  position.  What  was  to  be  done  ? We 
might  have  stood  out  again  for  sea,  but  the  ship  was 
running  before  a favourable  breeze,  and  it  was  highly 
desirable,  as  every  one  felt,  to  terminate  our  voyage  if 
possible.  It  was  a moment  of  fearful  anxiety  and 
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suspense  : but  the  ever-wakeful  eye  of  Providence 
was  over  us,  and  at  last  the  captain  shouted,  ‘ Let 
go  the  anchor,’  and  in  a few  moments  we  were  riding 
safely  at  our  cable’s  length.  The  hour  of  this  de- 
liverance was  between  six  and  seven  of  the  Sabbath 
evening,  when,  as  we  then  reflected,  thousands  in  our 
father-land  were  engaged  in  the  solemnities  of  Chris- 
tian worship  and  many  a prayer  for  the  missionary 
of  the  cross  was  rising  to  the  courts  above. 

To  this  interposition  of  Providence  on  our  behalf 
Mr  Pearse  refers  in  his  journal  in  terms  expressive  of 
adoring  gratitude  to  God.  ‘ In  the  morning,’  he 
observes,  ‘ it  was  found  that  we  had  anchored  near 
the  rock,  and  that  we  were  in  imminent  danger, 
indeed  some  thought  that  we  must  be  wrecked.  O 
praise  the  Lord  for  deliverance  from  such  dangers  ! 
May  we  live  to  acknowledge  His  goodness  and  to 
glorify  His  name  ! ’ 

There  is  nothing  attractive  in  the  appearance  of 
Algoa  Bay,  and,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  Port 
Elizabeth  was  but  a small  place  and  possessed  no 
accommodation  for  the  landing  of  either  goods  or 
passengers.  A heavy  surf  rolled  in  upon  the  beach 
to  get  through  which  was  no  easy  task,  and  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  worked 
by  a number  of  barbarous  Fingoes.  In  this  way  our 
party  gained  the  shore,  glad  enough  to  bid  adieu  to 
the  vessel  in  which  we  had  been  confined  for  nearly 
four  months.  O the  liberty  you  feel,  after  such  an 
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imprisonment,  when  you  stand  upon  the  firm  land 
once  more  ! It  almost  seems  like  beginning  life 
afresh,  and  under  a sun  so  bright  as  that  of  Southern 
Africa,  the  exhilaration  of  the  spirits  is  beyond  all 
bounds. 

The  Rev.  J.  Edwards  was  now  the  resident 
Wesleyan  minister  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and  though  he 
had  but  recently  entered  on  his  work,  he  had  been  so 
far  successful  as  to  form  a small  English  society  and 
to  commence  a school  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fingoe 
population.  Mr  Pearse  had  the  gratification  of  taking 
part  in  the  services  connected  with  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  first  Wesleyan  chapel  in 
this  town,  when  he  delivered  a suitable  address  on 
Methodism  and  its  results.  Since  that  period  the 
work  has  prospered,  and  in  the  Port  Elizabeth  and 
Uitenhage  circuit  there  are  now  three  ministers,  eight 
chapels  and  other  places  for  divine  service,  a hundred 
and  seventy-three  church  members,  and  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  day  and  Sabbath  scholars.  Hence 
the  Wesleyan  minister  or  the  Wesleyan  emigrant 
finds  himself,  on  landing  at  Algoa  Bay,  in  the  midst 
of  a large  circle  of  friends  who  are  sure  to  give  him 
a cordial  welcome,  and  to  encourage  him  in  the  enter- 
prise which  lies  before  him. 

The  ship  was  now  to  be  exchanged  for  the  Afri- 
can waggon,  and  a journey  to  Graham’s  Town,  of 
90  miles,  lay  before  our  party.  The  journey  was 
somewhat  tedious.  ‘ It  was  indeed,’  says  Mr  Pearse, 
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‘ a new  mode  of  travelling  to  us,  but  on  ship-board 
we  were  disciplined  for  what  was  to  follow.’  Now 
over  extensive  plains  dotted  with  the  mimmosa  bush, 
and  now  through  tremendous  kloofs  in  which  grew 
the  yellow-wood  tree  and  the  acacia,  the  huge  vehicle, 
drawn  of  course  by  oxen,  dragged  along  at  the  rate 
of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  ; until  at  length,  on 
the  tenth  day  after  setting  out,  Graham’s  Town  ap- 
peared in  view,  surrounded,  as  it  seemed,  with  sand- 
stone hills,  in  some  directions  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion. Here  Mr  and  Mrs  Pearse  met  with  a warm 
reception  from  the  Rev.  W.  Shaw  and  family,  and 
here,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  found  themselves  in 
a town,  which,  but  for  noisy  Hottentots  and  half- 
clad  Fingoes,  they  could  have  taken  for  a town  in 
their  father-land. 

The  arrival  of  so  many  missionaries  in  the  country 
at  one  time  was  an  event  of  great  interest,  and  it  had 
been  arranged  that  a district  meeting  should  be  held 
at  Fort  Peddie,  on  the  borders  of  Kafirland,  where 
the  final  destination  of  the  brethren  would  be  fixed. 
To  Fort  Peddie  Mr  Pearse,  in  company  with  his 
fellow-travellers  and  others  proceeded,  and  here  for 
the  first  time,  heathenism  in  its  nakedness  presented 
itself  before  him.  To  his  friend  he  wrote,  ‘ I never 
saw  human  nature  so  debased ; and  he  observes 
‘ The  chief’s  name,  at  this  station,  is  Goquin  the 
great  chief  of  the  Fingoe  tribes,  and  the  number  ot 
the  inhabitants  about  2500.  He  is  a fine  fellow  about 


six  feet  high,  and  had  a sort  of  caross  or  cloak  loosely 
wrapped  about  his  body.  His  mark  of  distinction 
was  a string  of  teeth,  belonging  to  some  animal, 
fastened  round  his  head.’  The  rite  of  circumcision 
had  just  been  practised  on  a number  of  youths,  and 
they  were  engaged  in  a dance,  but  such  a dance  as 
we  never  before  saw.  Their  bodies  were  made  white 
with  a kind  of  pipe-clay,  and  around  their  waists 
were  tied  a string  of  palm-leaves  which  formed  a sort 
of  fringe  a foot  in  length.  They  danced  for  hours 
under  a burning  sun,  and,  when  exhausted,  went 
into  their  huts. 

This  rite  is  common  among  all  the  Kafir  tribes, 
and  is  deemed  of  such  importance  that  in  the  event 
of  the  father’s  death,  the  sons  who  have  not  sub- 
mitted to  it,  have  no  right  or  title  to  his  property. 
After  a youth  is  circumcised  he  is  no  longer  a boy, 
but  a man,  and  may  take  up  his  assigai  and  go  out 
to  war.  The  origin  of  the  rite  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for,  but  some  have  supposed  that  the  Kafirs 
are  partly  of  Arab  descent  and  that  it  has  come  down 
to  them  from  that  remarkable  people.  The  attempts 
made  by  the  missionaries  to  set  it  aside  as  a debasing 
and  licentious  practice  have  hitherto  met  with  but 
little  success,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  all 
other  heathen  customs,  it  will  retire  before  the  genial 
influence  of  Christian  truth. 

In  another  part  of  his  letter  Mr  Pearse  observes 
‘ I have  seen  Pato  the  chief.  Mr  Shaw  said  to 
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him,  * Now  you  see  how  many  of  my  friends  have 
come  over  the  great  waters,  and  they  will  be  here 
ten  days  longer  : they  cannot  live  without  food.’ 
The  chief  said  ‘ I will  go  home  and  assemble  my 
children,  and  tell  them  their  father  (meaning  Mr 
Shaw)  wants  food,  and  they  must  send  him  some- 
thing.’ He  then  rode  off  with  two  of  his  attendants 
and  a day  or  two  after  he  returned  with  a fine  cow.’ 
With  all  that  he  saw  and  heard,  on  this  his  first 
visit  to  a heathen  station,  Mr  Pearse  was  deeply  af- 
fected. 1 O the  loss  of  the  society  of  my  Christian 
friends  in  my  native  land  ! O the  solitude  of  a mis- 
sionary’s life  in  Kafirland  ! O the  scenes  of  dark- 
ness and  of  woe  that  come  before  us  ! Ye  happy 
Cornish  Methodists,  especially  ye  kind  and  devoted 
Bodmin  Methodists  pray  for  us  ; — never,  never  for- 
get us.’  The  perils  of  the  sea  through  which  he  had 
passed  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  perils 
among  the  heathen  which  he  now  anticipated,  and  if 
ever  he  was  tempted  to  waver  it  was  just  as  the  District 
Meeting  was  fixing  his  appointment  for  the  interior  of 
Kafirland.  But  waver  he  did  not.  He  had  counted 
the  cost,  and  though  he  could  not,  when  in  England, 
possibly  foresee  the  future,  or  form  any  conception  of 
what  a missionary’s  trials  in  South  Africa  were,  now 
that  they  began  to  present  themselves  before  him  he 
was  prepared  to  encounter  them  with  a genuine 
heroism,  and  whatever  they  might  prove  to  be,  to  do 
battle  with  them  even  unto  death. 
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Whoever  contemplates  entering  on  the  work  of  a 
Christian  missionary  should  be  prepared  to  meet  with 
some  few  hardships.  I have  said,  and  I repeat  it, 
that  it  is  really  no  great  sacrifice  to  go  to  Southern 
Africa  as  a herald  of  the  cross  ; yet  trials  it  involves 
which  may  prove  somewhat  weighty,  and  hence  a 
truly  Christian  courage  is  essential  for  the  enterprise, 
— a courage  which,  when  difficulties  previously  un- 
thought of  first  appear,  will  not  be  daunted,  but  will 
bravely  face  them  however  formidable  and  great. 
But  our  young  men  must  get  thoroughly  inspired  with 
this  courage  ere  they  bid  adieu  to  friends  and  home. 
The  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications  of  a missionary 
are  not  to  be  gained  on  the  voyage  out,  nor  will  they 
spring  up  in  the  breast,  by  some  sudden  inspiration, 
upon  his  landing  on  a foreign  shore.  They  must  be 
obtained,  in  the  first  instance,  in  his  father-land,  and 
then  fostered  and  matured  as  he  prosecutes  his  work, 
that  so,  as  years  roll  on,  and  one  unforeseen  obstacle 
after  another  presents  itself  before  him,  he  may  be 
able  to  meet  it  with  unwavering  faith,  and  to  conquer 
it  with  holy  zeal. 


CHAPTER  V. 
&moug  tf)e  p?eaifieix. 


Speed  Thy  servants,  Saviour,  speed  them  i 
Thou  art  Lord  of  winds  and  waves: 

They  were  bound,  but  Thou  hast  freed  them, 
Now  they  go  to  free  the  slaves : 

Be  Thou  with  them, 

’Tis  Thine  arm  alone  that  saves. 

When  they  reach  the  land  of  strangers, 

And  the  prospect  dark  appears, 

Nothing  seen  but  toils  and  dangers, 

Nothing  felt  but  doubts  and  fears; 

Be  Thou  with  them, 

Hear  their  sighs,  and  count  their  tears. 

When  they  think  of  home  now  dearer 
Than  it  ever  seem’d  before, 

Bring  the  promised  glory  nearer ; 

Let  them  see  that  peaceful  shore , 

Where  Thy  people 

Rest  from  toil,  and  weep  no  more  ! 

— Tiiomas  Kelly. 
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, ITHERTO,  from  the  time  of  our  em- 
barkation at  Gravesend,  I have  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  my  friend  Mr 
Pearse  as  his  companion  and  fellow-traveller  ; 
now  I am  to  lose  sight  of  him  for  a consider- 
able period,  and  to  relate  the  principal  events 
of  his  missionary  life  as  detailed  in  his  journals,  letters, 
and  other  papers.  As  two  rivers  after  running  for 
awhile  nearly  parallel  with  each  other,  suddenly 
separate  and  branch  off,  so  his  course  and  mine 
became,  from  this  period,  very  different ; — he  went 
into  the  interior  of  Kafirland,  I remained,  for  a time, 
in  the  colony,  until  Providence  called  me  back  to 
England. 
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He  was  appointed  to  the  somewhat  arduous  task 
of  commencing  a new  mission  with  a tribe  of  Kafirs 
called  the  Amavelelo,  a branch  of  the  great  Amaxosa 
nation,  then  under  the  government  of  a chief  named 
Gxaba.  The  territories  of  this  chief  lay  on  the  coast 
of  Kafirland,  to  the  east  of  those  occupied  by  the  para- 
mount chief  of  the  Amaxosa, — Kreli,  the  successor 
of  the  celebrated  Hintza.  Gxaba  had  long  desired, 
and  had  frequently  requested  that  a missionary  might 
be  sent  to  instruct  his  people,  and  when  the  Rev.  W. 
Shaw  visited  Butter  worth  in  the  year  1837-8,  he 
sent  messengers  desiring  them  to  say  that  ‘ He  had 
been  marking  the  progress  of  the  missions  for  some 
time,  and  he  had  especially  noted  the  different  results, 
accordingly  as  the  chiefs  had  been  earnest  or  luke- 
warm in  their  patronage  of  the  missions  -,  Gaika  had  re- 
ceived a missionary,  but  he  held  him  with  a loose  hand, 
and  the  teachers  in  his  tribe  were  prevented  from 
acquiring  a proper  influence,  and,  now  that  Gaika  is 
dead,  his  sons  have  followed  his  steps,  and  they  have 
been  involved  in  a war  with  the  colony,  w;hich  has 
done  them  great  harm  ; their  cattle  are  dead,  and 
their  warriors  are  killed.  Hintza  received  a missionary, 
but  when  did  he  listen  to  him  ? Do  we  not  know, 
if  he  would  have  lived  like  a friend  with  his  mis- 
sionary, and  taken  the  good  advice  that  his  teacher 
gave  him,  Hintza  would  have  been  alive  at  this  day, 
and  no  harm  would  have  come  to  his  people  ? — Pato, 
and  the  Amaquabie,  received  a missionary  : but  the 
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chiefs  of  that  tribe  acted  differently  from  the  other 
chiefs  ; they  took  the  missionary  to  be  their  friend  ; 
he  lived  close  to  their  kraals  ; they  did  nothing  with- 
out his  advice  ; their  children  learned  many  things  in 
the  school  ; and  where  were  Pato  and  his  people  in 
the  late  troubles  ? They  sat  still, — they  were  safe, — 
no  harm  happened  to  them  ; and  now  at  this  day 
they  are  grown  rich  and  strong;  although  they  were 
once  poor  and  despised.  I therefore  wish  to  have  a 
missionary,  and  he  shall  come  and  live  on  my  place, 
he  must  be  very  near  me.  I do  not  send  a message 
with  my  tongue,  my  heart  comes  with  the  messenger  ; 
let  a missionary  come,  and  we  will  take  care  of  him, 
and  listen  to  his  advice.’ 

At  a subsequent  period  the  chief  sent  another 
message,  stating  that  he  was  tired  of  war,  and  that, 
hearing  that  the  missionaries  were  men  of  peace, 
he  wished  to  have  one  to  live  with  him.  To  Mr 
Davis,  who  paid  him  a visit  he  said  ‘ The  whole  land 
is  before  you  : choose  where  the  mission  shall  be, 
and  then  I will  immediately  come  and  dwell  in  its 
neighbourhood.’ 

The  time  had  now  come  when  the  Committee, 
who  had  long  been  anxious  to  listen  to  these  appeals, 
were  able  to  send  to  the  chief  Gxaba  such  a man  as 
he  desired  to  have,  and  Mr  Pearse  was  chosen  to 
commence  a mission  which  appeared,  in  many  respects, 
highly  requisite. 

Waggons  were  procured  at  Graham’s  Town  and 
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laden  with  the  necessary  stores,  in  addition  to  which 
the  missionary  must  necessarily  take  with  him  materials 
for  building,  and  especially  window-frames  and  door- 
posts, etc.,  etc.,  that  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  he 
might  get  a house  over  his  head,  and  then  commence 
the  building  of  a chapel.  All  these  articles  having 
been  obtained  Mr  Pearse  and  his  devoted  wife  bade 
adieu  to  their  friends  in  Graham’s  Town,  and  started 
on  their  long  and  tedious  journey.  They  were 
accompanied  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Davis  and  family 
who  were  returning  to  Butterworth  their  former 
station,  and  they  found  his  company  and  experience 
of  no  small  value.  Indeed,  for  a perfect  stranger  to 
the  country  to  take  such  a journey  alone,  is  neither 
advisable  nor  safe  ; nor  is  it  necessary  in  the  present 
day  at  least,  though,  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  mis- 
sion it  often  was.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it  is 
much  easier  to  enter  on  mission  work  in  Kafirland 
now  than  it  was  even  but  twenty  years  ago  and  pro- 
bably the  time  will  come  when  the  railway  will  pass 
through  that  country  to  Natal  giving  facilities  to  every 
enterprise  and  wings  to  every  herald  of  the  cross. 

A few  incidents  which  occurred  on  the  journey' 
mentioned  by  Mr  Pearse  are  worth  relating.  After 
passing  the  Keiskamma  the  party  rested  for  the  Sab- 
bath, and,  a number  of  the  natives  having  gathered 
round  them,  full  of  wonder  and  curiosity,  Mr  Davis 
preached  to  them  and  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  one 
of  them  asked — 
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‘ How  do  you  know  these  things  ?’ 

‘ From  the  book  of  God  ’ was  the  reply. 

* Did  God  write  it  ?’  he  asked  again,  ‘and  did  He 
come  down  from  heaven  for  that  purpose  ? ’ 

‘ No,  but  good  men  were  directed  to  do  so,’  said 
the  missionary. 

‘ What  were  their  names  ? were  they  Englishmen  ?’ 
asked  the  interrogator. 

No  wonder  that  he  should  put  this  question,  for 
the  Kafirs  had,  by  this  time,  learned  to  associate  with 
Englishmen  everything  that  is  clever,  strange,  and 
wise. 

To  one  of  them  Mr  Pearse  showed  his  watch, 
and  on  putting  it  to  the  man’s  ear  he  started  back  as 
if  he  had  been  shot.  It  was,  to  him,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  things  he  had  ever  seen,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility he  thought  it  was  alive. 

On  ascending  the  heights  of  the  Great  Kei  river, 
where  ‘ nature  is  displayed  in  rude  magnificence,’  one 
of  the  waggons  was  upset,  when  the  children  of  Mr 
Davis  were  thrown  out  and  upon  them  fell  the  wag- 
gon chest,  and  some  bags  of  meal.  The  injury  they 
received  however,  was  but  slight,  and  Mr  Pearse  re- 
cords the  incident  as  one  among  many  proofs  of  the 
care  of  divine  providence  over  those  who  trust  in  Him. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  that  Christian  missionaries  in 
South  Africa  travelling  as  they  often  do  over  roads 
the  most  execrable  and  through  mountain  passes  the 
most  dangerous,  so  seldom  meet  with  any  serious 
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accident.  Account  for  it  who  might  on  mere  second 
causes,  Mr  Pearse  always  recognised  in  the  fact  the 
hand  of  God,  and  firmly  believed  in  the  ancient  pro- 
mise ‘ He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  over  thee  to 
keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear  thee  up 
in  their  hands  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a stone.’ 
(Ps.  xci.  io.) 

And  now  the  party  are  drawing  near  to  Butter- 
worth,  the  first  missionary  station  beyond  the  Kei. 
Most  cheering  is  the  sight,  for  it  is  like  a beautiful 
oasis  in  the  midst  of  a vast  desert  ; and  as  they  enter 
the  village  the  Christian  natives  fire  a salute  in  token 
of  their  delight  and  joy.  And  no  wonder,  for  they 
arc  welcoming  back  an  old  missionary,  and  he  is 
bringing  with  him  a fellow  labourer  who  is  to  carry 
the  message  of  salvation  to  the  tribes  beyond. 

To  Mr  Pearse  the  need  of  that  message  was 
more  and  more  apparent  every  day.  A little  while 
after  his  arrival  at  Butter  worth,  a female  came  to 
the  station  whither  she  had  fled  for  refuge.  She 
had  been  accused  of  witchcraft  and  sentenced  to 
be  burned.  The  sentence  had  been  partially  carried 
into  execution,  but  by  some  means  or  other  she  had 
made  her  escape,  and  had  succeeded  in  travelling  a 
considerable  distance,  knowing  that  Butterworth  was 
the  only  place  where  she  would  be  likely  to  meet  with 
an  asylum.  On  her  left  side,  from  her  feet  to  her 
bosom,  she  was  shockingly  burnt,  and,  though  every 
attention  was  paid  to  her  sufferings  she  survived  about 
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a fortnight  and  then  expired.  In  former  times  the 
body  would  have  been  dragged  into  the  bush,  there 
to  be  devoured  by  wolves  or  birds  of  prey  ; but, 
though  some  of  the  natives  were  afraid  of  touching  it 
through  their  fear  of  being  bewitched,  it  was  de- 
cently interred  under  the  direction  of  the  schoolmaster 
Mr  Symonds. 

In  company  with  Mr  Davis,  Mr  Pearse  now  paid 
a visit  to  the  great  chief  Kreli  who  resided  at  some 
distance  from  the  station.  He  was  not  at  home,  but 
a messenger  was  dispatched  for  him  and  he  soon  ap- 
peared. The  missionary  describes  him  as  a fine 
tall  man  possessing  great  physical  energy  and  a some- 
what pleasing  countenance.  They  soon  commenced 
‘ talking  ’ and  in  the  midst  of  their  conversation  a fine 
cow  was  brought  out  for  them  ‘ to  slay  and  eat.’ 
At  night  a dance  took  place  which  was  kept  up  with 
great  spirit  until  the  morning,  after  which  a man  stood 
forth  and  began  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  chief. 
Vociferating  lustily  he  cried — ‘His  eyes  are  as  the  sun, 
his  body -is  as  large  as  the  earth,  his  people  are  as 
numerous  as  the  spires  of  the  grass  ; and  the  milk  of 
his  cattle  is  like  the  ocean.’  The  Sabbath  dawned 
and  the  chief  was  invited  to  attend  divine  service,  but 
he  excused  himself  and  said  he  had  too  much  to  do. 

This  chief,  to  whom  reference  will  be  made  again, 
still  lives,  and  is  a heathen  still.  For  in  Kafirland  few 
of  the  rulers  have  believed  in  Christ,  though  of  the 
common  people  many  have  heard  of  Him  gladly. 
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Some  of  the  tribes  were  contemplating  war,  and 
the  object  of  the  missionaries  was  to  prevent  it  if 
possible.  They  succeeded  to  some  extent,  as  they 
did  in  many  other  cases,  for  the  natives  look  upon 
them  as  their  friends,  and  will  often  listen  to  their 
arguments  and  act  upon  their  advice. 

In  a letter  to  his  friend,  dated  Butterworth,  October 
15,  1840,  Mr  Pearse  refers  to  some  of  the  duties  of 
a missionary,  and  among  others  to  that  of  his  having 
to  listen  to  matters  of  dispute.  * There  are  difficult 
cases  occurring  daily,  and  hours  are  often  spent  in 
hearing  them.  You  would  he  astonished  at  the  natural 
eloquence  of  some  of  the  people.  They  are  just 
as  witty  and  scarcastic  as  ever  ‘ were  counsellors’  at 
home,  and  they  make  every  member  of  their  body 
contribute  to  their  cause.  Their  eyes,  mouth,  brow, 
head,  chin,  fingers,  arms,  — all  seem  to  speak. 
Would  to  God  that  their  fine  but  uncultivated 
minds  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  truth.  . . All 
our  doings  are  narrowly  observed  •,  but  O what  vice, 
what  iniquity,  what  oppression  and  bloodshed  are 
prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  missionaries ! 
Yrou  may  suppose  that  in  bye-gone  years  our  brethren 
had  much  to  contend  with  in  the  “ Great  Ones”  of 
the  land,  and  even  now  they  can  scarcely  understand 
why  we  should  leave  country  and  friends  to  come 
and  “ sit”  with  them.’ 

‘ We  have  also  to  administer  medicine  to  the  sick, 
and  sometimes  there  are  poor  creatures  who  are  ac- 
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cused  of  witchcraft,  or  who  are  in  a state  of  idiotism, 
and  who  would  be  put  to  death  were  they  not  to  take 
refuge  at  the  mission  station.  They  depend  on  us 
for  their  daily  food,  and  if  we  were  to  send  them  away 
they  would  be  killed.’ 

The  Sabbath  congregation  at  Butterworth  was 
large  but  presented  a very  odd  appearance.  Anxious 
to  appear  in  European  clothing,  but  not  very  careful 
of  its  fitness  or  suitability,  one  man  would  be  seen  in 
a pair  of  trousers  patched  with  the  most  glaring 
colours,  another  in  a suit  of  cast-off  soldier’s  clothes, 
and  another  simply  in  a shirt.  These,  however,  were 
the  incipient  tokens  of  a future  civilisation  ; and,  as 
such,  they  were  not  laughed  at  by  the  missionaries  but 
commended.  In  the  Sabbath  school  there  were  up- 
wards of  300  pupils,  and  it  cheered  the  heart  of  Mr 
Pearse  one  day  to  meet  a number  of  children  coming 
to  attend  it  from  a distant  kraal,  for  he  saw,  even  in 
that  little  incident,  that  the  Saviour  was  drawing  to 
Himself  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  young. 

Some  time  after  their  arrival  at  Butterworth  the 
chief  Gxaba  came  with  about  forty  of  his  attendants 
to  hear  the  news.  He  was  informed  that  Mr  Pearse 
had  come  to  be  his  teacher,  and  he  said  he  thanked 
Mr  Davis  for  bringing  him  ; but,  he  added  ‘ there  is 
one  word  you  uttered  that  made  me  very  sorrowful. 
You  said  that  I must  take  care  of  the  missionary 
Now  how  can  I,  so  insignificant  a child,  take  care  of 
one  so  great  ? ’ After  sitting  a little  while  he  said  to 
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Mr  Pearse  ‘ You  must  make  haste  and  come,  for  1 
shall  not  sleep  until  you  do.  You  will  be  the  father 
of  my  people,  and  I shall  be  a little  child.’  There 
was  a great  deal  of  voluntary  humility  in  all  this, 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  was  evident  that,  from  some 
motive  or  other,  the  chief  was  really  anxious  to  obtain 
a missionary,  and,  now  that  he  had  come,  was  dis- 
posed to  give  him  a very  warm  and  cordial  reception. 

But  there  was  necessarily  some  delay.  The 
locality  had  to  be  visited,  and  a site  chosen  for  the 
station,  which  could  not  be  done  until  the  month  of 
August.  At  length,  however,  the  missionary  pro- 
ceeded to  the  residence  of  Gxaba,  and  reached  the 
‘ Great  place’  before  sunset  on  the  second  day  after 
setting  out.  The  selection  of  a site  was  a matter  of 
some  difficulty,  as  not  only  the  chief,  but  his  coun- 
sellors had  to  be  consulted.  The  spot  fixed  upon 
was  near  the  Umbashee  river,  and  was  in  many  re- 
spects a beautiful  and  attractive  locality.  I visited  it 
at  a later  period  and  was  charmed  with  the  scenery 
around  it,  and  with  the  view  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
from  one  of  the  adjacent  hills.  The  selection  of 
such  a site  was  highly  creditable  to  Mr  Pearse  s taste 
and  judgment.  He  had  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and,  amidst  scenes  of  a very  lovely  land,  he 
determined  to  pitch  his  tent  and  to  rear  a sanctuary 
for  God. 

He  was  careful  too,  as  it  was  necessary  he  should 
be,  to  stipulate  with  the  chief  relative  to  the  extent 
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of  the  land,  and  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  all  who 
came  to  reside  on  the  station.  Tn  circumference  it 
was  to  be  about  four  miles,  with  free  access  to  the 
forests  of  the  neighbourhood  ; no  revolting  dances 
were  to  be  allowed,  no  rites  of  circumcision  prac- 
tised, no  polygamy  permitted,  and  whoever  violated 
the  rules  was  to  be  subject,  according  to  Kafir  usage, 
to  a fine.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  missionary  sought  any  personal  advantage  in  this. 
No  •,  his  object  was  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
mission  station  was  to  be  their  ‘ bush,’ — their  ‘ city 
of  refuge,’ — and  their  * school.’  None  need  come  to 
reside  there  but  of  their  own  free  will,  but  those  who 
came  must  be  held  in  restraint  for  their  mutual  wel- 
fare, and  for  the  general  good.  Hence  the  mission- 
ary, not  the  chief,  must  be  ‘ the  supreme  head,’  other- 
wise offenders  would  be  always  appealing  against  his 
decision,  and  all  order  would  soon  be  at  end.  Yet, 
contrary  to  Kafir  custom  which  gives  all  fines  to  the 
ruler  of  the  people,  the  missionary  would  not  take 
one,  but  all  would  be  divided  among  the  deserving 
inhabitants.  To  these  rules,  which  were  acted  upon 
on  other  missionary  stations,  the  chief  Gxaba  readily 
agreed,  and,  though  they  were  entered  in  no  statute 
book,  they  were  recognised  as  the  laws  which  should 
be  sacredly  observed. 

Leaving  his  excellent  wife  at  Butterworth,  Mr 
Pearse  set  out  for  the  site  of  the  new  mission,  ac- 
companied by  a devoted  Englishman  named  John 
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usher,  whom  he  had  engaged  as  a catechist  and  gene- 
ral assistant.  Almost  the  first  task  before  them  was 
to  go  into  the  bush  and  cut  down  poles  for  the  build- 
ing of  a house,  and  these  being  obtained  they  had  to 
be  driven  into  the  ground.  By  degrees,  though  as 
the  result  of  much  hard  work,  a cottage  was  reared 
the  walls  of  which  were  wattled  and  daubed  with 
a kind  of  clay,  and  the  roof  of  which  was  of  thatch. 
Meanwhile  the  missionary  lived  in  his  waggon,  or  in  a 
native  hut,  and  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  the  work 
of  teaching,  he  commenced  a school  in  the  open  air, 
and  attempted  to  instruct  such  children  as  were  anxious 
to  learn,  by  means  of  an  alphabet-board  fastened  to 
the  waggon.  He  also  spoke  often  to  the  adults,  and 
one  day  an  old  man  who  had  been  listening  for  a 
considerable  time  to  some  remarks  about  the  future 
state  asked  the  following  questions  : — 

‘ When  the  body  is  dead  will  the  soul  grow  old  ?’ 
‘ What  shall  we  do  for  food  in  heaven  ?’ 

‘ Do  they  live  in  heaven  as  families  ? ’ 

‘ What  is  their  employment  ?’ 

‘ Will  the  catde  go  to  heaven  ? ’ 

Such  questions  as  these  betokened  a thoughtful 
mind,  and  the  missionary  says  ‘ I endeavoured  to  give 
suitable  replies  for  just  as  it  is  well  to  encourage 
children  to  ask  pertinent  and  useful  questions,  so  is 
it  well  to  listen  patiently  to  the  inquiries  of  a heathen, 
who  is  but  a child  on  all  religious  subjects  ; and,  not 
to  repress  his  curiosity,  but  rather  to  awaken  it.  It 
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is,  however,  quite  another  thing  when  a sceptical 
native  is  allowed  to  insinuate  doubts  into  the  mission- 
ary’s own  mind  relative  to  the  truth  of  the  religion 
which  that  missionary  has  come  to  teach. 

One  day  Mr  Pearse  was  engaged  in  glazing  and 
painting  the  cottage  windows,  when  a native  who 
had  never  seen  a piece  of  glass  before,  was  filled  with 
wonder  and  ran  off  to  inform  his  friends.  Presently 
a number  of  them  came,  and,  observing  themselves  in 
the  window  literally  roared  with  laughter,  whilst  one 
of  them  took  off  his  caross  and  surveyed  himself  with 
much  gravity. 

Much  exposure  to  rain  and  cold  induced  a severe 
rheumatic  affection  in  Mr  Pearse’s  face  and  head, 
and  in  December  he  was  for  a while  completely  pros- 
trate. He  had  returned  to  Butterworth,  and  his 
wife  was  filled  with  apprehensions  on  his  behalf ; but 
by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  her  fostering 
care  the  affliction  was  removed,  and  he  was  soon 
enabled  to  resume  his  work.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  he  says  in  his  journal, — £ I now  surrender  myself 
up  afresh  to  God, 

“ Take  my  body,  spirit,  soul, 

Only  Thou  possess  the  whole.” 

How  greatly  should  I rejoice  if  I could  but  learn  that 
during  the  past  year  I have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  one  soul  to  Christ.’ 

On  the  7th  of  February  1 841,  he  was  cheered 
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by  the  birth  of  his  first-born  child,  which  was  bap- 
'ized  on  Sunday  the  2 1st  by  the  Rev.  W.  Shaw, 
men  on  a visit  to  Butterworth  and  the  neighbourhood. 
A few  weeks  later  he  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  Mrs 
Pearse,  with  her  infant  daughter,  to  the  dwelling  he 
had  raised  for  them  chiefly  by  his  own  hands.  For 
a female  in  such  circumstances  the  journey  was  some- 
what long  and  tedious,  but  the  little  party  were 
graciously  preserved,  and,  humble  as  their  cottage 
was,  were  glad  to  enter  it  and  to  feel  at  home. 
Many  came  to  salute  the  ‘ Inkosi  kaze,’  as  they  called 
the  missionary’s  wife,  and  Nonebe,  the  wife  of  the 
chief  Gxaba  came  and  brought  her  a cow.  She  com- 
menced a sewing  school  and  several  children  attended 
it  and  soon  began  to  make  pleasing  progress. 

But  the  house  was  not  finished,  for  it  had  no 
doors  and  but  one  window.  £ Yet,’  says  Mr  P.,  ‘ the 
servant  is  above  his  Lord  ; — we  have  a place  where 
to  lay  our  heads.’  In  a few  weeks  more  he  succeeded 
in  completing  it,  and,  for  such  a dwelling,  very  com- 
fortable and  convenient  it  was. 

Meanwhile  the  depraved  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  horrid  nature  of  some  of  their  superstitious 
rites  gready  distressed  him.  Witchcraft  was  rampant 
everywhere,  and  from  time  to  time  he  heard  of  cases 
of  the  utmost  cruelty  practised  upon  the  innocent 
victims  of  the  system.  One  night  a party  entered  a 
man’s  hut  and  broke  his  head  with  a knob-stick 
simply  because  he  was  suspected  as  a wizard.  An- 
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other  man  was  ‘ eaten  up,’ — that  is,  had  all  his  pro- 
perty confiscated,  and  was  then  tormented  by  ants. 
A new  witch-doctor  having  been  installed  he  cut 
down  a tree  and  gave  pieces  of  it  to  the  people  to 
wear  round  their  necks,  telling  them  that  it  would 
preserve  them  from  sickness.  He  then  made  inci- 
sions into  their  legs  and  infused  into  them  the  juice  of 
certain  herbs,  assuring  them  that  it  would  make  them 
swift  of  foot.  From  a lengthy  document  which  now 
lies  before  me,  prepared  by  Mr  Pearse  some  time 
after  his  arrival  in  the  country,  I gather  a few  illustra- 
tions of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Kafir  race,  and 
especially  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lived,  many 
of  which  are  too  revolting  for  the  Christian  ear,  but 
to  others  of  which  I refer  with  a view  to  awaken  in 
the  reader’s  mind  a deeper  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  Christian  missions  to  the  heathen.  Lying  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  their  character.  It  is  practised 
without  shame,  and  often  acknowledged  with  in- 
difference and  unconcern.  So  low  an  estimate  is 
placed  on  truth  that  it  is  no  insult  in  Kafirland  to  call 
a person  a liar,  and  hence  the  natives  would  some- 
times say  to  Mr  Pearse,  and  that  with  all  possible 
simplicity  ‘ Uya  xoka,’  ‘You  tell  an  untruth.’  Thiev- 
ing is  another  characteristic  of  the  Kafir.  There  is 
not  a man  in  the  country,  save  those  who  have  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  who 
would  hesitate  to  take  anything,  even  from  his  own 
brother,  if  he  could  do  it  with  impunity.  The  light- 
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fingered  gentry  of  London  are  not  such  adepts  at 
stealing  as  the  Kafirs,  and  the  propensity  to  the  sin 
displays  itself  from  childhood  upwards.  Intemper- 
ance has  been  fostered  in  the  land  by  the  intro- 
duction of  ardent  spirits,  but  it  is  a vice  common  to 
the  tribes  who  have  had  no  intercourse  with  European 
traders.  They  make  a kind  of  beer  from  their 
amazhnba — millet  or  Kafir-corn,  and  they  will  use  up 
their  corn  for  this  purpose  when  they  have  not  the 
slightest  prospect  of  obtaining  more.  When  the  beer 
is  ready  they  invite  their  friends  to  drink  with  them 
and  be  merry.  A dance  ensues  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing character,  which  generally  terminates  in  a quarrel 
and  a fight  with  sticks.  Ordinarily  they  are  temperate 
in  eating,  but  they  are  remarkably  fond  of  animal 
food,  and  if  they  can  get  it,  will  eat  enormously.  ‘ I 
shall  eat  until  the  moon  goes  down,’  said  a Fingoe  who 
had  got  a large  quantity  of  meat  before  him,  and  he 
ate  that  night  twelve  pounds  of  flesh.  Yet  in  times  of 
scarcity  they  can  subsist  on  very  little,  and  will  often 
feed  on  the  roots  of  trees,  on  wild  berries,  or  on 
insects’  eggs. 

Their  cruelty  is  indescribable.  They  will  lite- 
rally cut  in  pieces  an  ox  or  a cow  whilst  it  is  yet  alive, 
and  eat  its  flesh  still  quivering  with  life.  Their  con- 
quered enemies  they  treat  with  the  utmost  inhumanity, 
sometimes  roasting  them  over  a slow  fire,  and  at 
Wher  times  subjecting  them  to  the  bite  of  innumerable 
ints.  The  chiefs  are  so  despotic  that  they  may  stain 
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their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their  people  and  never 
be  asked  to  account  for  their  conduct.  Two  lads 
had  a quarrel  on  the  mission  station  when  one  of 
them  fled  and  hid  himself  in  the  corn,  where,  suppos- 
ing he  was  safe,  he  fell  asleep.  The  other  found 
him  and  instantly  ran  an  assegai  through  his  body 
and  presently  life  was  extinct.  What  will  be  done 
with  this  young  murderer  ? asked  the  missionary. 
£ O nothing,’  was  the  reply,  ‘ he  is  the  son  of  a cap- 
tain.’ To  their  wives  they  behave  with  still  greater 
cruelty.  A Kafir  purchases  his  wife  with  cattle,  and 
she  becomes  his  property  and  he  calls  her  ‘ a thing,’ 
putting  her  on  a par  with  his  cows  and  oxen.  She 
works,  while  he  sleeps ; she  toils,  while  he  hunts.  He 
can  do  with  her  what  he'  pleases,  and  if  his  anger  is 
aroused  he  kills  her  and  there  is  no  law  to  which  he 
is  amenable.  ‘ O ye  British  females,’  says  Mr  Pearse, 
‘ pity  the  thousands  of  your  degraded  sisterhood,  and 
send  them  that  Gospel  which  has  elevated  you  ! ’ 
Let  a lady,  the  wife  of  Mr  Warner,  one  of  our  mis- 
sionaries be  heard  on  this  point,  and  let  the  appeal 
made  through  her  by  the  Ladies’  Committee  for  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  woman  in  heathen  countries 
touch  every  heart.  Writing  to  Mrs  Hoole,  Mrs 
Warner  says,  ‘ The  state  of  the  poor  women  is  indeed 
deplorable.  They  are  regarded  as  mere  property,  and 
bought  and  sold  like  other  goods  and  chattels.  A girl 
while  still  a child  is  treated  kindly ; but  as  soon  as  she 
becomes  marriageable,  often  at  a very  early  age,  all 
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kindness  is  at  an  end  if  she  attempt  to  manifest  a will  of 
her  own.  The  man  whom  her  friends  solicit  as  likely 
to  pay  the  highest  price  for  her  she  must  accept, 
whether  young  or  old,  a polygamist  or  otherwise. 
The  poor  creature  must  go.  She  may  beg  and  pray 
and  entreat,  but  all  in  vain  ; and  if  she  runs  away, 
they  will  hunt  her  up,  and  take  her  back  to  the 
hated  one,  who  seems  to  glory  in  having  the  power 
to  retain  her  in  his  harem  against  her  will.  I have 
known  little  things,  quite  children,  forced  by  threats 
and  blows  to  give  themselves  to  men  old  enough  to 
be  their  grandfathers,  just  because  they  were  the 
highest  bidders,  no  odds  how  many  wives  the  old 
fellows  had  already.  Some  of  the  poor  things  yield 
to  their  fate  with  as  good  a grace  as  they  can,  and 
endure  what  cannot  be  cured ; but  others  never  be- 
come reconciled,  and  quickly  pine  away  and  die.  I 
have  known  instances  of  their  committing  suicide, 
rather  than  live  with  men  whom  they  thoroughly 
hate.  But  time  would  fail  to  describe  the  legion  of 
evils  connected  with  the  cruel,  vile  practice  of  buying 
and  selling  women.  What  distresses  me  more  than 
all,  is  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
native  converts  still  adhere  to  this  bad  custom  ; and 
many  who  gave  their  children  to  God  in  baptism, 
have,  when  they  became  marriageable,  sold  them  to 
heathen  men,  who,  if  not  polygamists  at  the  time, 
were  sure  to  become  so.  I have  also  known  instances 
of  Christian  (so-called)  parents  selling  their  bapdzed 
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daughters  to  men  who  had  a wife  or  wives  at  the 
time  the  transaction  took  place  ! ’ Listen  Christian 
women,  and  let  your  hearts  yearn  over  these  sorrow- 
ful daughters  of  humanity. 

In  Kafirland  wars  were  of  every-day  occurrence. 
Scarcely  did  a week  pass,  during  Mr  Pearse’s  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  but  he  heard  of  some  feud  be- 
tween the  tribes  resulting  in  the  loss  of  many  lives. 
He  was,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  means  of  pre- 
venting several  battles,  for  the  missionary  of  the 
cross  is  always  a peacemaker,  his  very  presence  being 
sometimes  sufficient  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the 
most  violent  hostilities.  These,  and  similar  statements 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  people  are  found  in 
the  document  to  which  I have  referred  ; and  are  they 
not  sufficient  to  convince  even  the  most  sceptical  of 
the  necessity  of  Christian  missions  ? A sentimental 
philosophy  represents  the  heathen  as  in  a state  of 
unsophisticated  innocence,  and  the  French  traveller 
Vaillant,  who  visited  Africa  many  years  ago,  seems 
to  have  supposed  that  the  dances  of  its  inhabitants 
were  signs  of  concord,  friendship,  tenderness,  and 
pleasure  ; and  therefore  much  superior  to  the  dances 
in  a more  polished  state  of  society.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say,  after  what  has  already  been  advanced, 
that  such  representations  are  nothing  better  than 
poetic  dreams.  The  savage  is  not  innocent,  but  fallen, 
guilty,  and  depraved  ; he  is  not  happy,  but  miserable 
and  wretched.  Respecting  the  people  among  whom 
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he  lived  Mr  Pearse  quotes  the  language  of  St  Paul, 
‘ Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  with  their  tongues 
they  have  used  deceit  : the  poison  of  asps  is  under 
their  lips  : whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitter- 
ness : their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood  : destruction 
and  misery  are  in  their  ways,  and  the  way  of  peace 
they  have  not  known.’  What  heathenism  was  in 
Greece  and  Rome  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  that  heathenism  is  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  in 
the  nineteenth  century  ; and  if  it  was  necessary  for 
the  heralds  of  the  cross  to  visit  the  ancient  seats  of 
learning  and  civilisation,  because  they  were  also  the 
seats  of  malice,  wickedness,  and  crime  ; equally  is  it 
necessary  that  they  should  visit  now  the  wilds  of 
barbarism,  aye,  and  the  gorgeous  cities  of  the  East 
as  well,  for  there  Satan  has  fixed  his  throne,  and 
never  will  he  be  hurled  from  it  but  by  the  preaching 
of  Christ  crucified. 

It  required  strong  faith  on  the  part  of  the  mis- 
sionary to  proclaim  to  such  a people  the  Gospel 
message  ; but  he  knew  the  power  of  that  message, 
and  he  knew  that  before  the  light  of  truth  the  densest 
darkness  must  ultimately  retire  •,  hence,  without  any 
hesitation,  he  prosecuted  his  hallowed  toil,  enduring 
hardships  and  bearing  numerous  privations  with  the 
certain  hope  that  one  day,  whether  he  might  live  to 
see  it  or  not,  Kafirland  would  be  evangelized,  and  that 
its  barbarous  tribes  would  worship  at  the  Saviour’s 
feet.  De  Quincy  somewhere  observes  ‘ It  is  true 
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that  light,  in  its  final  plenitude,  is  calculated  to  dis- 
perse all  darkness.  But  this  effect  belongs  to  its 
consummation.  In  its  earlier  and  struggling  states 
light  does  but  reveal  darkness.  It  makes  darkness 
palpable  and  visible.’  The  light  revealed  the  dark- 
ness, at  this  time,  in  these  wilds  of  heathenism.  It 
served  to  make  that  darkness  visible.  But  it  soon 
began  to  disperse  that  darkness,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  some  of  the  clouds  began  to  roll  away  ere 
the  labours  of  Mr  Pearse  came  to  their  final  close. 

The  poet  Pringle  puts  into  the  lips  of  ‘ the  Captive 
of  Camalu  ’ the  following  words  : — 

1 Thy  kingdom  come  ! let  Light  and  Grace 
Throughout  all  lands  in  triumph  go  ; 

Till  pride  and  strife  to  love  give  place, 

And  blood  and  tears  forget  to  flow  , 

Till  Europe  mourn  for  Affic’s  woe 
And  o’er  the  deep  her  arms  extend 
To  lift  her  where  she  lieth  low, 

And  prove  indeed  her  Christian  friend  ! ’ 

In  such  a prayer  who  would  not  join  ? in  so 
blessed  a task  who  would  not  take  part  ? Let 
Europe,  and  especially  Great  Britain,  remember  Africa, 
and  Africa  will  one  day  remember  her. 

The  following  remarks  in  a letter  addressed  by 
Mr  Pearse  to  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
October  28th,  1840,  and  published  in  the  Missionary 
Notices  for  August  1 84 1 are  indicative  of  the  deep 
sympathy  he  felt  for  those  around  him,  and  will  form 
a fitting  close  to  the  details  of  this  chapter  : — 
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• If  ignorance  and  superstition,  if  wretchedness  and 
crime,  may  challenge  the  commiseration,  and  stimu- 
late the  prayers  and  efforts,  of  British  Christians,  then 
these  woefully  exist  here.  O could  my  voice  reach 
the  ears  of  my  friends  in  our  native  isle,  I would  en- 
treat them,  by  the  blood  that  was  shed  for  a guilty 
world,  and  by  the  immense,  the  incalculable  value  of 
an  immortal  spirit,  to  pity  and  pray  for  the  thousands 
of  the  perishing  sons  of  Ham  in  this  land  of  woe,  and 
sin,  and  death.’ 
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The  thought  of  duty  sweeteneth  toil,  and  travail  is 
pleasure ; 

And  time  spent  in  doing,  hath  a comfort  that  is  not  for 
the  idle, 

The  hardship  is  transmuted  into  joy  by  the  dear  alchemy 
of  mercy. 

Labour  is  good  for  man,  bracing  up  his  energies  to  con- 
quest, 

And  without  it  life  is  dull,  the  man  perceiving  himself 
useless. 

For  wearily  the  body  groaneth,  like  a door  on  rusty 
hinges, 

And  the  grasp  of  the  mind  is  weakened,  as  the  talons  of  a 
caged  vulture. 
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NECESSITY  OF  LEARNING  THE  VERNACULAR.  INTER- 
PRETERS. LANGUAGES  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  KAFIR 
GRAMMARS.  MR  PEARSE’S  DIFFICULTIES.  GREAT 
PERSEVERANCE.  FIRST  ATTEMPT  TO  PREACH. 
SUCCESS.  GERMAN  MISSIONARIES.  KAFIR  LITERA- 
TURE. UTHLANGA.  UTIXO.  HYMN  ON  THE 
SABBATH.  WORK  YET  TO  BE  DONE.  ABLE  MEN 
REQUIRED. 

MISSIONARY  who  would  become 
thoroughly  efficient,  must  necessarily 
learn  to  preach  and  to  converse  in  the 
^#1  vernacular  of  the  people  to  whom  he  is  sent. 
wW-%  We  have  had,  it  is  true,  both  in  South  Africa 
■=> " ^ and  elsewhere,  able  and  successful  mis- 
sionaries, who,  for  want  of  tact,  or  for  want  of  con- 
fidence, never  could  utter  ten  sentences  in  the  native 
tongue,  however  long  they  laboured  to  acquire  it. 
This  is  always  a misfortune,  and  must  prevent  that 
access  to  the  minds  of  the  people  which  it  is  essential 
to  obtain.  For  language  is  one  of  the  keys  which 
unlock  the  door  of  the  soul.  If  you  go  to  a man  of 
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another  nation  and  can  address  him  in  his  own  ver- 
nacular you  find  immediately  that  the  door  is  open, 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  you  can  enter  it  and 
make  yourself  acquainted  with  its  secret  passages. 
If  you  cannot  so  address  him,  there  is  a barrier 
between  him  and  you,  and  you  are  as  effectually  shut 
out  from  one  another’s  minds  as  if  you  were  separated 
by  the  Andes  or  the  Alps.  True,  you  may  use  an 
interpreter,  but  no  interpreter  can  convey  your 
thoughts  to  the  mind  of  another  so  effectually  as, 
supposing  you  could  do  without  him,  you  would  con- 
vey those  thoughts  yourself;  and  as  for  Christian 
missionaries  employing  interpreters,  though  the  plan 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the  first  instance  and  for 
a while,  yet  the  sooner  it  can  be  the  better,  for  inter- 
preters are  like  crutches  which  the  lame  man  will 
rejoice  to  fling  away  the  moment  he  feels  that  he  is 
strong  enough  to  walk  without  them. 

For  many  years,  however,  missionaries  in  South 
Africa  had  few  facilities  or  means  for  acquiring  the 
language  of  the  native  tribes.  It  was  an  uncouth 
tongue.  Not  a word  of  it  had  been  reduced  to 
writing.  There  were,  it  is  true,  in  the  travels  of 
Barrow  and  some  others,  lists  of  Kafir  words,  but  they 
were  more  curious  than  correct,  and  were  of  little,  if 
of  any  service,  to  the  pioneers  of  Christianity.  What, 
then,  could  they  do  ? What,  then,  did  they  do  ? 
They  set  to  work  to  form  vocabularies  ; they  wrote 
down  lists  of  words,  spelling  them  as  best  they  could  ; 
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and  then  they  tried  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
leading  characteristic  of  the  language  which  would 
guide  them  in  the  attempt  to  form  a grammar.  It 
was  an  arduous  and  a difficult  task,  for  the  languages 
of  South  Africa  are  very  different  in  their  construction 
from  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  first  missionaries,  both  of  our  own  and  of 
other  societies,  had  to  feel  their  way  amongst  the  people 
amidst  much  blundering,  and  innumerable  mistakes. 

They  used  interpreters,  such  as  they  could  get. 
But  who  were  they  ? Frequently  natives  who  had 
lived  in  the  service  of  some  of  the  Dutch  settlers  and 
had  become  somewhat  familiar,  not  with  English,  but 
with  Dutch.  Often,  no  doubt,  they  were  of  essential 
service.  But  not  unfrequently  they  failed  and  broke 
down.  A good  brother  was  once  preaching  to  a 
number  of  Fingoes  through  one  of  these  interpreters, 
when,  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  and  when  he 
thought  everything  was  going  on  smoothly,  the 
mouthpiece  smattered  out  in  Kafir, — ‘ He  says — he 
says — he  says — if  you  know  what  he  says  it  is  more 
than  I do  and  so  sat  down  amid  the  laughter  of 
the  people. 

All  the  languages  or  dialects  of  South  Africa  have 
been  found  capable  of  being  included  under  two 
great  families.  The  first  of  these  is  the  click  family, 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  its  several  dialects  contain 
numerous  clicking  sounds  of  the  most  unharmonious 
and  disagreeable  kind.  Such  are  the  dialects  spoken 
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by  the  Hottentots,  the  Namacquas,  the  Koranas, 
and  the  Bushmen,  all  which  tribes  belong  to  a people 
called  the  Ouiquas  who,  it  is  thought  by  some,  may 
have  sprung  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  who 
were  doubtless  the  first  colonists  of  the  great  promon- 
tory of  South  Africa.  A missionary  of  the  Berlin 
Society — the  Rev.  Mr  Waras — was  the  first  European 
to  obtain  a thorough  knowledge  of  these  dialects,  and 
several  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated 
into  the  Hottentot  and  Namacqua  tongues,  and,  unless 
they  become  extinct,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
efforts  will  no  doubt  be  made  to  translate  into  them 
the  entire  Word  of  God. 

The  second  is  the  alliteral  family,  its  distinguishing 
feature  being  alliteration,  ‘ produced  and  regulated,’ 
says  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Appleyard,  ‘ by  the  principle 
of  euphonic  concord.’  The  discovery  of  this  prin- 
ciple was  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Boyce,  then  a 
missionary  in  South  Africa,  now  one  of  the  General 
Secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society ; of 
whom  tradition  says  that  when,  after  long  and 
laborious  inquiries  into  the  structure  of  the  Kafir 
tongue,  the  secret  opened  itself  to  his  mind,  he  ran 
out  of  his  house  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  crying, 
£ Eureka,  Eureka,’  ‘ I have  found  it,  I have  found 
it.’  And  well  he  might,  for  it  was  a discovery  as 
valuable  in  many  respects,  though  of  a different  kind, 
as  that  of  the  renowned  Archimedes,  and,  both  to 
philological  science  and  the  cause  of  Christian  mis- 
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sions,  one  of  very  great  importance.*  Mr  Boyce 
published  in  the  year  1834,  ^ie  ^rst  grammar  °f  the 
Kafir  language  ever  issued  a second  and  somewhat 
improved  edition  of  this  grammar  was  published  two 
years  later  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Davis  •,  and  in  the 
year  1850  another  work,  of  a most  comprehensive 
nature,  on  the  Kafir  language  and  the  South  African 
dialects  generally,  came  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Appleyard,  and  was  printed  under  his  own 
direction  at  the  Wesleyan  Mission  Press,  King 
William’s  Town,  British  KafFraria.  To  all  future 
missionaries  in  South  Africa  these  two  works  will  be 
found  indispensable,  and  whoever  masters  them  will 
find  himself  well  prepared  to  enter  on  the  task  of  a 
Christian  missionary  among  the  Kafir  tribes. 

The  dialects  comprised  under  the  alliteral  family 
are  ( I ) the  Congo,  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  coast,  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventeenth  de- 
gree of  south  latitude ; (2)  theDamara,  spoken  by  the 
Damaras  who  occupy  the  coast  between  Namaqualand 
and  Benguela  ; (3)  the  Sechuana,  which  embraces  the 
dialects  spoken  by  the  Bechuana  tribes,  under  which 
term  is  now  included  the  vast  thousands  who  dwell 
in  the  regions  recently  explored  by  the  intrepid  Dr 
Livingstone  ; and  (4)  the  Kafir  dialects  which  in- 
clude the  Amaxosa,  the  Abatembu,  the  Amamponda, 

* See  ‘The  Story  of  my  Mission,’  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Shaw,  (p.  545) — one  of  the  most  remarkable  narratives 
of  missionary  toil  and  missionary  success  of  the  19th  century. 
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and  the  Amazulu,  together  with  those  spoken  by  a 
people  now  called  the  Fingoes  who  were  formerly 
a powerful  tribe  dwelling  in  the  territory  south-east 
of  Port  Natal. 

Into  some  of  these  dialects  the  Hottentot’s  click  has 
been  introduced,  but  it  is  a foreign  element  in  their 
construction  ; and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
most  striking  peculiarity  in  all  these  languages  is  the 
alliteral  or  euphonic  concord,  in  virtue  of  which 
‘ the  whole  business  of  declension,  conjugation,  etc., 
is  effected  by  prefixes,  and  by  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  initial  letters  or  syllables  of  words  subject 
to  grammatical  government.’  I must  refer  the  reader 
who  is  curious  to  understand  this  principle  to  the  two 
works  mentioned  above,  and,  should  he  take  the  pains 
to  examine  them  with  care,  he  will  at  once  see  that 
to  learn  Kafir  is  no  child’s  play,  but  will  require  the 
most  patient  toil,  and  the  most  determined  persever- 
ance. And  when  it  is  learnt — what  then  ? It  has  no 
literature,  no  stores  of  learning,  no  works  on  history, 
science,  or  art ; and  hence  the  only  motive  by  which 
any  one  can  be  actuated  in  setting  himself  to  the  task 
is  that  of  being  able  to  hold  converse  with  the  people, 
either  with  a view  to  trade  with  them,  or  with  a view 
to  their  instruction,  enlightenment  and  conversion. 

The  latter  is  the  motive  of  the  Christian  missionary. 
He  goes  amongst  them  not  to  barter  with  them  for 
their  Lands,  their  cattle,  their  corn,  or  aught  else  that 
they  possess  -,  but  to  tell  them  of  the  God  they  know 
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not,  of  the  Saviour  respecting  whom  they  have  not 
heard,  and  of  that  future  state  of  which  they  have 
scarcely  a remote  conception.  He  goes  amongst  them 
to  plant  churches,  to  found  schools,  and  to  teach 
both  them  and  their  children  the  things  which  make 
for  their  peace.  But  he  finds  that  to  do  this  he  must 
learn  their  language.  So  long  as  he  remains  ignorant 
of  it  there  is  an  impassable  gulf  between  his  mind  and 
their  mind,  between  his  soul  and  their  soul.  He 
may  try  to  form  a bridge  over  that  gulf  by  means  of 
an  interpreter,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  will  break 
down  with  him  long  before  he  has  got  to  the  other 
side,  and  that,  instead  of  making  the  impression  on 
his  hearers  which  he  wants  to  make,  he  will  produce 
a very  wrong  one,  a very  vague  one,  or,  it  may  be, 
no  impression  at  all.  To  be  a thoroughly  efficient 
missionary  he  must,  then,  learn  the  language,  cost 
him  what  it  may. 

All  this  Mr  Pearse  felt  when  he  found  himself 
in  the  very  heart  of  Kafirland.  Around  him  were 
thousands  of  people  in  a condition  the  most  degraded 
— without  Christ,  without  worship,  without  God ; 
and  he  had  come  to  be  their  teacher,  and  to  tell  them 
the  glad  news  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  How 
could  he  tell  them  ? He  had  learnt  something  of  the 
theory  of  the  language,  but  he  could  not  speak  it, 
and  his  interpreter,  though  one  of  the  best  of  his 
class,  could  not  convey  his  thoughts  to  the  minds  of 
his  benighted  hearers  with  much  effect.  He  there- 
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fore  set  himself  to  the  £ hard  work,’  as  he  calls  it, 
of  acquiring  the  language  so  as  to  speak  it.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  journal  will  show  what 
were  his  views,  his  feelings,  and  his  difficulties  in  the 
acquisition  of  it,  and  how  his  perseverance  was  in  the 
end  rewarded. 

Aug.  I Ith,  1840. — ‘ Lord  help  me  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  difficult  language.  I ask  it  for  the  sake 
of  precious  souls,  and  for  Thine  own  name’s  sake.’ 

Sept.  3 d. — ‘ Tried  respecting  the  language  and 
many  other  things.  Lord  help  me.  Thou  wilt ; 
Thou  dost.’ 

Oct.  30 th. — * I long  with  inexpressible  desire  to  talk 
to  the  people  about  their  souls.  Time  is  bearing  me 
on  to  eternity,  and  with  me  the  imperishable  souls  of 
the  natives  with  whom  we  are  surrounded.  And 
yet  what  do  I ? O Lord  let  me  not  live  in  vain. 
Let  not  my  life  in  this  heathen  land  prove  a blank  in 
my  career.’ 

June  2 1st,  1841. — ‘I  still  regret  my  little 
acquaintance  with  the  language.  Yet,  blessed  be 
God,  I do  not  feel  so  acutely  as  I used  to  do.’ 

Tliis  last  extract  intimates  that  the  difficulties  were 
giving  way — that  he  was  getting  through  the  dark 
tunnel — that  light  began  to  appear  beyond.  And 
he  was  filled  with  gratitude  at  every  stage  of  his  pro- 
gress. With  his  laborious  efforts  he  united  earnest 
prayer,  and  for  every  measure  of  success  he  gave 
thanks  to  God.  Like  Brainerd,  he  found  that  pains 
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alone  would  not  do,  nor  prayer  alone,  but  that  pains 
and  prayer  united  would  in  the  end  conquer  every- 
thing. 

July  8th. — ‘ I begin  to  manage  in  my  class-meet- 
ings without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  O could  I 
but  preach  to  the  people  in  their  own  language.  I 
hope  soon  to  try ; but  my  numerous  engagements 
have  hitherto  prevented  me  from  close  application  to 
the  study : all  other  studies  I have  long  had  to 
relinquish.’ 

July  I ith. — ‘ Felt  some  encouragement  respecting 
the  language.  Still  I have  often  a torrent  of  dis- 
couragement, but  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  me 
to  urge  on  my  course,  being  persuaded  that  under 
God  I may  be  made  more  useful  to  the  souls  of 
the  people.’ 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  studies  of 
the  language  were  carried  on  under  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.  As  yet  Mr  Pearse  had 
no  very  comfortable  residence,  and  much  of  his  time 
was  occupied  in  the  erection  of  a chapel,  and  in  get- 
ting his  own  dwelling  into  something  like  a tenantable 
condition.  Neither  had  he,  by  his  side,  any  learned 
moonshee,  skilled  in  the  difficulties  of  Kafir,  able  to 
direct  his  inquiries  or  to  correct  the  errors  into  which 
he  fell.  Nor  had  he,  again,  many  books  to  assist 
him.  The  second  edition  of  Mr  Boyce’s  grammar, 
some  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  the 
Psalms  and  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  a few  school- 
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books  of  the  most  elementary  character,  constituted 
his  stock  of  Kafir  literature.  And  his  study — where 
was  that  ? Sometimes  his  waggon,  sometimes  the 
bush,  sometimes  a filthy  native  hut ; for  a language 
like  the  Kafir  is  not  to  be  learnt  in  the  parlour,  but 
in  actual  converse  with  the  people  in  their  homes, 
their  cattle-kraals,  or  wherever  else  they  may  be 
found.  Perhaps,  however,  the  missionary’s  best 
school  was  the  society  meeting  or  the  catechumen  class, 
for  here  he  was  compelled  to  try  what  he  could  do  ; 
and,  by  learning  to  utter  a few  broken  sentences  at 
first,  he  got  on,  step  by  step,  until  he  could  put  longer 
ones  together,  and  at  length  venture  on  a connected 
discourse. 

Mr  Pearse  went  on  conversing  with  the  natives 
in  private  and  speaking  to  the  catechumens  and  others 
in  the  classes  for  some  time  ere  he  attempted  to 
preach  in  the  language.  His  first  efforts  of  this  kind 
were  made  at  Butterworth,  soon  after  his  arrival 
there  in  April  1842,  and  are  thus  referred  to  in  his 
journal : — 

‘ The  first  Sabbath-day,  in  the  evening,  I tried  to 
exhort  a little.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  Geo. 
Whitehead  interpreted  for  me  in  the  morning  and 
in  the  afternoon  I read  a sermon  in  Kafir  which  I 
had  carefully  composed.  But  the  dulness  of  the 
service  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  me,  and  I 
thought  if  this  be  the  effect  of  reading  sermons,  I 
will,  if  possible,  soon  abandon  the  plan.  . . . On 
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another  Sabbath  Whitehead  was  in  Graham’s  Town, 
and  no  alternative  was  left  me  but  to  make  a trial. 
I arranged  for  Abraham  to  render  my  bad  Kafir  into 
good,  and  for  this  purpose  he  stood  by  me,  and  I took 
for  my  text,  “ I must  work  the  works  of  Him  that 
hath  sent  me,”  etc.  I felt  Divine  aid,  so  that  I did  not 
stop,  and  after  sometime,  Abraham,  seeing  his  services 
were  not  needed,  sat  down.  The  natives  listened 
with  great  attention,  and  the  Lord  of  hosts  was  in  our 
midst.  At  the  close  of  the  service  I stood  amazed, 
and  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  it  was  true. 
But  it  was  of  the  Lord,  and  to  Him  belongs  the  praise. 
Since  this  I have  spoken  with  liberty,  and  though  my 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  exceedingly  imperfect, 
yet  it  is  a comfort  to  know  that  the  natives  understand 
me.’ 

I knew  another  missionary  who  could  speak  the 
language  well  long  before  he  could  be  induced  to 
preach  in  it.  He  was  anxious,  before  he  did  that,  to 
attain  such  a knowledge  of  it  as  would  give  him  per- 
fect confidence,  and  prevent  him  from  exposing  his 
ignorance  to  the  people,  and  so  bringing  himself,  as 
a minister,  into  disrepute.  He  knew  that  the  natives 
were  very  severe  critics,  and  he  knew  that,  whatever 
else  they  took  notice  of,  they  would  take  notice  of  a 
missionary’s  blunders ; and  hence,  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, their  animadversions,  he  waited  and  waited 
until  he  thought  himself  all  but  perfect.  This  is  not 
the  wiser  plan,  nor  was  it  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr 
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Pearse.  He  began  to  preach  as  soon  as  he  well  could , 
and  he  went  on  preaching,  improving  every  time, 
until  it  became  as  easy  to  him  to  speak  in  Kafir  as  in 
his  native  tongue.  "We  would  recommend  all  young 
missionaries  to  do  the  same.  One  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties of  the  Kafir  language  is  its  proper  pronuncia- 
tion, its  clicks  and  gutturals  rendering  it  as  hard  to 
an  Englishman  as  the  Welsh  ; and  this  difficulty  can 
only  be  overcome  by  repeated  and  continued  practice. 
It  is  best,  therefore,  to  begin  at  once  to  speak  it, 
and,  to  begin  to  preach  in  it  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
missionary  must  not  be  over-fastidious.  He  must  be 
willing,  at  first,  to  be  a fool  for  Christ’s  sake.  It 
was  never  my  happiness  to  preach  in  Kafir,  partly 
because  I resided  in  the  Colony,  but  partly  because  I 
never  made  the  attempt.  This  I now  regret,  and  I 
would  urge  on  every  one  who  is  anxious  to  be  of 
service  in  the  misssion  field  to  resolve  on  conquering 
the  language  of  the  people,  and  on  preaching  to  them 
in  it,  ere  he  has  been  twelve  months  among  them. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a large  number  of 
Christian  missionaries,  belonging  to  various  societies, 
are  now  proclaiming  the  Gospel  in  Kafir  and  in  Zulu 
every  Sabbath-day.  Whereas,  some  years  ago,  there 
were  but  a few  who  could  do  this,  now  many  can,  and 
the  trumpet  of  the  Gospel,  is  therefore  giving  a more 
certain  sound  and  is  distinctly  heard  through  the  vast 
tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Great  Fish  River, 
in  lat.  340  20'  to  the  Umsimvooboo  in  lat.  32°  26'. 
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Among  the  ablest  Kafir  scholars  are  some  of  the  Glas- 
gow missionaries  who  have  translated  several  portions 
of  the  New  Testament ; and  several  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  Berlin  Society  who  have  published  translations 
of  the  Psalms,  and  of  several  of  the  epistles  of  St  Paul. 
Plodding,  at  work  of  this  kind,  is  a characteristic  of 
the  Germans.  Of  the  missionaries  who  went  from 
Hermansburg  a few  years  ago  to  Port  Natal  it  is  said  : 
‘ They  kept  steadily  before  them  the  purpose  of  their 
colony,  and  every  spare  moment  practised  the  native 
tongue.  If  a man  got  knocked  up  in  the  woods  he 
recruited  himself  by  a month’s  study  with  Posselt. 
The  structure  of  the  language,  they  say,  is  simpler 
than  German,  but  the  pronunciation  is  hard  ; “yet 
the  Lord  will  help.”  “ I have  seen  them,”  says  Posselt, 
writing  to  Harms,  “ struggling  with  these  clicks  and 
clacks  till  their  eyes  turned  round  in  their  head.  It 
is  a hard  nut  for  them  to  crack  ; but  they  are  inde- 
fatigable, and  they  never  flinch  ; real  martyrs  to  the 
cause.”  The  language  is  a lamentation  to  them  in 
their  letters  for  years — they  were  only  simple  peasants 
of  the  heath  ; elderly  men  some  of  them,  more  used 
to  a spade  than  a grammar  ; and  it  is  to  their  credit 
that  they  manfully  overcame  the  difficulties  in  their 
way  instead  of  falling  back  upon  pastoral  duty  among 
the  scattered  Germans.’* 

* ‘ Praying  and  Working,’  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Stevenson. 
Strahan  & Co.  This  is  an  admirable  book,  and  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  missionary. 
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Such  is  the  stuff  of  which  genuine  missionaries  are 
made,  be  they  from  England,  France,  or  Germany  ; 
and  blessed  be  God  for  the  number  now  in  the  field, 
and  for  the  successes  which  attend  their  arduous 
toils.  Mr  Pearse  was  one  of  this  stamp — a thorough 
worker, — a hard  plodder, — a man  who  was  not 
easily  daunted  by  difficulties,  nor  easily  frightened  by 
discouragements.  At  a later  period,  when  he  went  to 
Natal,  he  learnt  the  Zulu  dialect,  and  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Appleyard  states,  that  he  preached  in  that  dialect  with 
great  fluency  and  ease. 

Of  the  pleasure  he  experienced  in  being  able  to 
address  the  natives  in  their  own  tongue  he  often 
speaks  in  his  journal  ; and  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
the  words  he  uttered  found  their  way  to  the  con- 
science and  the  heart.  They  were  words  ‘ under- 
standed  of  the  people,’  and  the  Holy  Spirit  lodged 
them  deeper  than  the  outward  ear,  and  many  felt 
that  they  were  divine  and  true. 

The  question  has  been  sometimes  asked,  Why  are 
not  Christian  missionaries  now  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  tongues,  as  were  the  apostles  and  early  evangelists 
of  the  Church  ? But  that ' question  involves  a 
wider  one,  Why  have  miracles  of  all  kinds  ceased  ? 
And,  doubtless,  the  answer  is,  Because  they  are 
not  necessary.  Were  it  absolutely  essential  that 
the  heralds  of  the  Cross  should  possess  the  power 
to  speak  languages  they  had  never  learnt,  that 
power  would  undoubtedly  be  given  them.  But  it  is 
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not  essential,  and,  therefore,  it  is  withheld.  One 
of  the  old  Puritans,  however,  maintains  that  all 
miraculous  gifts  are  now  changed  into  ordinary  gifts 
something  like  them, — the  gift  of  tongues,  for  example, 
‘ into  spiritual  dexterity  that  is  attained  by  study  and 
industry.’  And,  doubtless,  he  is  right.  Let  a man 
go  into  the  midst  of  a heathen  people,  as  did  Mr 
Pearse,  and,  though  he  will  not  find  that  he  is  able  at 
once  to  converse  with  them  and  to  preach  to  them, 
yet  if  he  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  acquiring  their 
language,  and  if,  with  all  his  efforts,  he  asks  help  of 
God  in  earnest  and  believing  prayer,  help  will  most 
assuredly  be  given, — his  apprehensions  will  become 
more  clear,  his  memory  more  retentive,  and,  though 
unaccustomed  previously  to  studies  of  this  nature,  he 
will  probably  make  more  progress  than  the  very  best 
linguist  whose  sole  trust  is  in  his  native  powers.  I 
believe  that  Mr  Pearse’s  success  in  learning  Kafir  is  to 
be  attributed  in  a great  measure  to  his  deep,  earnest, 
and  sincere  piety,  which  led  him  often  to  the  throne 
of  grace  and  taught  him  to  look  for  assistance  from 
on  high. 

The  Rev.  W.  Shaw  observes  respecting  him, 
‘ On  reaching  his  first  station  in  Kafirland  his  dili- 
gence was  so  great  that  I do  not  remember  any  one 
who  so  speedily  conquered  the  difficulties  of  the  Kafir 
language.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  to  the 
natives  in  that  language  fluently  for  many  years.  He 
understood,  too,  the  art  of  attaching  the  natives  to 
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himself  and  yet  acquiring  proper  control  and  govern- 
ment over  them,  a quality  not  always  acquired  by 
otherwise  good  missionaries,  although  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  progress  and  success  of  the  work.’ 
Since  the  time  of  Mr  Pearse’s  earlier  studies  and 
labours  many  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  literature  of  Kafirland.  Catechisms  and  school- 
books have  been  printed  in  abundance ; an  excellent 
and  somewhat  comprehensive  vocabulary  by  the  Rev. 
J.  AylifF*  has  been  published  ; more  than  one  edition 
of  the  entire  New  Testament  has  been  issued  from  the 
press  together  with  considerable  portions  of  the  Old  ; 
and  now  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Appleyard  is  in  this  country 
editing,  in  the  Kafir  language  the  entire  Scriptures, 
which  will  be  published  ere  long  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  the  for- 
mation of  the  language,  and  in  the  introduction  of  words 
to  express  ideas  for  which  the  people  had  no  words  at 
all,  great  difficulties  were  at  first  experienced,  most  of 
which  have  been  already  overcome.  There  was,  for 
example,  no  word  in  Kafir  expressive  of  the  name  of 
God,  and  hence  the  Hottentot  word  Utixo  has  been 

* This  excellent  missionary,  after  a short  visit  to  England 
in  i860,  returned  to  South  Africa,  where  he  died  at  Faure- 
smith  in  the  Orange  Free  State  on  the  17th  of  May  1862, 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  35th  of  his  ministry 
My  recollections  of  him  are  of  the  most  pleasing  character. 
He  was  a most  devoted  and  laborious  man,  and  his  kind  and 
genial  spirit  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
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introduced  into  the  language,  and  it  is  now  under- 
stood through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Kafirland 
to  signify  the  great  Creator  and  Lord  of  all.  Some 
however  still  contend  that  Uthlanga  would  be  more 
appropriate,  but  in  the  document  previously  referred 
to,  Mr  Pearse  observes  that  as  far  as  his  inquiries 
went  Uthlanga  is  not  the  Kafir’s  God ; but  appears 
to  signify  the  place  of  man’s  origin.  ‘We  all,’  say 
they,  ‘ came  out  at  first — “ Ethlangweni,”  or  “ from 
the  Uthlanga.”’  When  speaking  of  a very  old 
thing  they  say  ‘ Yeyothlanga,’  as  if  it  were  coeval 
with  the  creation.  As  to  the  order  in  which 
people  came  out  of  the  Uthlanga  some  say  that  the 
Bushmen  and  the  Kafirs  came  out  first,  that  the 
former  got  the  honey-birds — ‘ Inka  kabusi,’ and  the 
game  ‘ Inyamakazi,’  and  the  latter  assegais  and 
cattle  ; and  that  then  the  white  people  came  out  and 
got  all  that  was  left.  Others,  however,  hold  that 
dogs  came  out  first,  then  cattle,  and  then  men  ; but 
that  the  white  people  had  the  priority  of  the  coloured 
people,  and  hence  have  all  the  knowledge.  Another 
word  ‘Isivioani’  is  used  amongst  the  Kafirs  as  it 
indicative  of  a superior  power,  and  they  say  that  he 
was  made  just  as  men  came  out  of  the  Uthlanga. 
On  their  hunting  or  plundering  excursions  they 
throw  together,  at  certain  places,  a number  of  stones, 
and  as  each  stone  is  added  to  the  pile  they  say 
‘ Amendu  Isivioani ,’ — ‘ Isivioani,  bless  me,’  or  ‘ give 
me  strength  and  speed.’  Mr  Pearse  met  with  many 
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of  these  heap?,  and  he  says  that  if  they  were  scattered 
by  cattle  or  any  other  means  they  were  carefully  put 
together  again.  They  were  not,  however,  monumen- 
tal, like  the  cairns  of  the  ancient  Welsh,  but  rather  a 
relic  of  some  early  forms  of  worship  like  Stonehenge 
in  our  own  country,  or  the  sacred  places  of  the 
Jewish  patriarchs. 

The  poet  Pringle  supposes  Uthlanga  to  be  the 
name  of  the  first  great  chief  spoken  of  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Kafir  tribes,  and  hence  in  the  lines  en- 
titled ‘ Makanna’s  Gathering’  he  says, 

‘Hark!  ’tis  Uthlanga’s  voice 
From  Debe’s  mountain  cave  ! 

He  calls  you  now  to  make  your  choice 
Or  be  for  ever  slaves.’ 

But  the  views  advanced  by  Mr  Pearse,  who  had 
better  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  truth  than 
Pringle,  show  that  the  opinion  is  incorrect,  for  that 
Uthlanga  was  not  the  name  either  of  a god  or  of  a 
chief.  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  mis- 
sionaries were  taken  to  task  a few  years  ago  by  no  less 
a personage  than  Dr  Colenso,  the  Bishop  of  Natal, 
for  having  introduced  the  word  Utixo  into  the  Kafir 
language  as  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But  in 
a paper  which  appears  as  an  appendix  to  the  Report 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  for  the  year 
1856  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Appleyard  has  clearly  shown 
that  Dr  Colenso  was  not  competent  to  form  a correct 
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opinion  on  such  a subject.  For  first  the  Bishop  says 
that  the  proper  word  for  God  is  Itonga,  whereas, 
among  the  Amaxosa  Kafirs  at  least,  that  word  means 
‘ a dream.’  Then  becoming  dissatisfied  with  this  word 
he  finds  two  others — um  Kulunhulu, — the  Great, 
Great  One,  and  um  Velinqatige — the  first  comer-out  ; 
but  both  these  words  are  compounds,  which  might  be 
used  to  express  certain  attributes  of  God,  but  not  the 
name  of  God  Himself.  The  fact  is,  as  Mr  Appleyard 
shows,  the  Kafirs  really  had  no  name  for  God,  and 
hence  the  missionaries  adopted  the  word  Utixo, 
which,  though  primarily  a Hottentot  word,  was 
already  known  to  the  Kafirs  long  before  any  mis- 
sionaries arrived  in  South-eastern  Africa,  and  was 
used  to  express  an  idea  approaching  that  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  therefore  the  best  which  could 
be  found.* 

The  missionaries,  then,  were  right,  and  now  that 
this,  and  a few  other  words  which  were  requisite, 
have  been  introduced  into  the  language,  a theological 
dialect  is  current  throughout  Kafirland,  and  the 
people  understand  their  teachers  when  they  speak  to 
them  about  God,  and  Christ;  — about  heaven  and 
hell  ; — about  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  renewal  of 
the  heart ; and  very  cheering  it  is  to  hear  them  re- 
peat, in  their  public  services,  the  words  of  the  Te 
Deum,  or  sing  the  joyful  hymn  of  praise.  Two 

* For  the  Bishop’s  views  see  ‘ Ten  Weeks  in  Natal,’  pp. 
135,  214,  etc.  Macmillan,  Cambridge. 
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verses  of  one  of  their  hymns,  which,  I remember, 
was  a general  favourite,  I subjoin  : — 

1 Immini  yecawa  yabuya  yavela, 

Immini  yomvuyvo  omkulu ; 

Immini  enkulu  yenklanganisela 
Yabantu  ben-Kosi  yezulu. 

‘ Yimmini  intsimbi  yobizo  ibetwe, 

Yimmini  abantu  bayalwe, 

Yimmini  ilizwi  lobomi  litetwe, 

Yimmini  umbongo  udalwe.’ 

But  the  reader  will  ask  for  a translation,  and  the 
following  one  is  nearly  literal  : — 

‘ Another  Sabbath  dawns  on  us, 

A day  for  holy  pleasure  given, 

A day  when  we  assemble  thus, 

The  people  of  the  Lord  of  heaven. 

‘ It  is  the  day  when  sounds  the  bell, 

When  words  of  warning  teachers  bring  ; 

When  of  eternal  life  they  tell, 

And  when  with  melody  we  sing.’ 

To  translate  Wesley’s  hymns  into  Kafir  and  to 
give  a people’s  hymn  book  to  the  Kafir  nation  will 
be  the  work  of  future  missionaries,  and  a noble  work 
it  will  be,  such  a work  as  a young  man  gifted  with  a 
poetic  mind,  might  well  devote  many  years  of  his  life 
to  accomplish.  The  missionaries  who  have  occupied 
the  field,  and  several  who  still  remain  in  it,  have  done 
great  things,  and  great  no  doubt  will  be  their  reward 
in  heaven  ; but  there  is  other  work  yet  to  be  done, 
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and  men  of  education,  of  talent,  and  of  genius  are 
wanted  for  the  mission,  where  they  would  find  a 
field  in  which  they  might  employ  their  highest  powers 
for  the  welfare  of  generations  yet  unborn.  The  ques- 
tion was  proposed  at  the  Liverpool  Conference  on 
missions,  Do  we  require  for  the  mission  work  very 
able  and  intellectual  men  ? And  it  was  answered  thus 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Mullens  of  Calcutta.  ‘ Look,’  he  said, 
‘ at  the  different  countries  of  the  world  : the  Negro 
population  of  the  West  Indies  and  West  Africa  ; the 
Hottentots,  Kafirs,  and  Bechuanas  of  South  Africa  ; 
at  pastoral  work  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  literary 
work  in  China,  varieties  of  work  in  Burmah  and  in 
India.  There  is  simple  work  among  people  of  simple 
notions  and  habits  of  life ; work  of  wisdom  in  guiding 
growing  communities  ; careful  scholarship  in  provid- 
ing Christian  and  general  literature  ; grasp  of  mind 
in  dealing  with  great  systems,  lordly,  clever  priest 
hoods,  and  dangerous,  deep-seated  errors.  It  is  a 
matter  of  plain  common  sense  that,  according  to  the 
sphere  and  its  demands,  so  should  be  the  man  who  is 
to  occupy  it.  Missionaries  should  be  adapted  to  the 
places  they  occupy,  and  the  labours  they  are  to  carry 
on.’  All  this  is  perfectly  true,  and  South  Africa  is 
at  present  a field,  and  will  no  doubt  long  remain  such, 
in  which  at  least  a few  men  of  the  highest  acquire- 
ments are  in  absolute  demand,  and  in  which  they 
would  find  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  choicest 
gifts.  But  it  was  also  suggested  at  the  same  Con- 
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ference,  that,  as  a rule,  not  elderly  men,  but  young 
men  of  twenty  or  five  and  twenty,  were  the  most 
likely  to  become  efficient  missionaries  in  a heathen 
land.  And  such  are  the  men  which  our  societies 
generally  are  anxious  to  send  out — men  who  having 
the  vigour  and  energy  of  youth  on  their  side  will  be 
able  to  brave  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  and  to 
succeed  in  the  arduous  and  self-denying  toil. 


CHAPTER  VII 
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Strange  scenes,  strange  men,  untold,  untried  distress; 
Pain,  hardships,  famine,  cold,  and  nakedness, 

Diseases  ; death,  in  every  hideous  form, 

On  shore,  at  sea,  by  fire,  by  flood,  by  storm ; 

Wild  beasts,  and  wilder  men ; — unmoved  with  fear, 
Health,  comfort,  safety,  life,  they  count  not  dear, 
May  they  but  hope  a Saviour’s  love  to  show, 

And  warn  one  spirit  from  eternal  woe : 

Nor  will  they  faint,  nor  can  they  strive  in  vain, 

Since  thus — to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain. 

J.  Montgomery. 


THE  TRIBES  OF  KAFIRLAND.  SUPERSTITIONS.  THE 
CHILD’S  GRAVE.  CRUELTY  OF  THE  CHIEF.  RAIN- 
DOCTORS.  A RICH  LAWYER.  A WANDERER.  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  A PIOUS  NATIVE.  PRESENTS  FOR  THE 
MISSIONARY.  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
CAPTAIN  MITCHELL’S  PRESERVATION.  MURDER  OF 
THE  REV.  J.  S.  THOMAS.  LETTER  OF  MR  PEARSE. 
THE  MARTYR’S  CROWN. 


^ ) HE  people  for  whose  benefit  this  station 
was  formed  consisted  of  two  sections 
of  the  Amagcaleka  tribe  called  the 
Amavelelo,  and  the  Amabovona.  Velelo 
was  the  father  of  Gxaba,  and  the  founder  of 
the  tribe,  and  hence  from  him  it  received  its 
designation.  ‘ Ama,’  says  Mr  Pearse,  ‘ is  the  plural 
prefix  taken  alike  by  all  the  tribes  ; and  the  natives 
residing  on  a mission  station  are  called  Amakumsha — 
interpreters,  or  Amakolwa,  believers  ; sometimes  how- 
ever they  are  called  after  our  own  name  as  Ama- 
Gladwin,  the  people  of  Gladwin  ; — Ama-Pearse, 
the  people  of  Pearse.’  Gxaba  originally  resided  near 
the  Bashee  river,  where,  in  an  encounter  with  the 
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Fitcani  he  took  a number  of  cattle,  but  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  It  is  probable  that  his  desire 
for  a missionary  arose  from  an  idea  that  he  would 
be  of  great  service  to  him  in  evil  days. 

The  chief  of  the  Amabovona  was  named  Tshunge, 
and  was  the  brother  of  Nonsa,  the  great  wife  of  the 
late  chief  Hintza.  Umbovona  was  probably  the 
name  of  one  of  his  ancestors.  Tshunge  also  fled 
from  the  Bashee  before  the  face  of  the  Fitcani ; and 
was  equally  a sufferer  from  those  fearful  hordes. 
His  counsellors  were  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
a mission,  and  said  that  the  word  of  God  would 
bring  sickness  among  them.  The  son  of  this  chief 
was  called  Umani,  which  signifies  literally  a sinner  ; 
and,  says  Mr  Pearse,  his  character  accorded  with  his 
name.  So  superstitious  were  these  people,  that  one 
of  them,  being  asked  to  go  to  Butter  worth  for  some 
letters  which  the  missionary  was  expecting  from  the 
colony,  seriously  inquired  what  a letter  was,  and  from 
whom  it  came.  He  was  informed  that  it  came  from 
the  missionary’s  friends — Peshaya  Kwolwangble — 
beyond  the  sea,  and  contained  the  words  they  wished 
to  say  to  him.  Greatly  surprised,  he  said  he  was 
afraid  something  would  happen  to  him  if  he  fetched 
it,  but  he  would  ask  Umani.  Umani  could  not 
give  his  consent  until  he  had  inquired  of  his  counsel- 
lors, and  the  next  morning  brought  a respectful  but 
positive  refusal. 

No  wonder  that  such  a people  were  afraid  of  the 
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word  of  God.  Superstition  is  always  afraid  of  truth, 
for  truth  tears  away  its  mask  and  exposes  its  insidious 
and  deceptive  character.  The  counsellors  of  Tshunge 
could  not,  however,  prevent  the  forming  of  the  mis- 
sion, for  they  had  but  little  influence,  and  Gxaba, 
who  was  the  superior  chief,  had  determined  that  the 
missionary  should  be  cordially  received. 

The  late  Dr  Beecham,  one  of  the  general  secre- 
taries of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  took  a 
deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
in  South  Africa,  and,  in  honour  of  his  name  and 
position,  the  missionaries  of  the  Albany  and  Kafraria 
districts  designated  the  new  station,  formed  under  these 
auspices,  Beecham-Wood.  We  have  already  sketched 
the  history  of  its  rise  ; — we  must  dwell,  in  this  chap- 
ter, on  its  progress  and  advancement  ; and  we  shall 
find  that  it  was  not  reared  in  vain,  and  that,  not  in 
vain  was  the  message  of  salvation  unfolded  to  the 
tribes  around. 

A chapel  was  built,  of  an  oval  form,  after  the 
shape  of  a Kafir  hut,  about  10  feet  high,  25  feet 
long  and  12  feet  broad,  with  two  holes  in  the  sides 
to  admit  both  air  and  light.  This,  however,  was 
but  a temporary  affair  and  probably  cost  only  a few 
shillings.  A more  convenient  and  substantial  one 
was  needed,  and  Mr  Pearse,  aided  by  his  assistant, 
succeeded  in  rearing  a neat  little  building,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  on  Sun- 
day, July  18,  1841.  ‘ There  were,’ he  says,  ‘about 
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sixty  or  seventy  persons  present,  and  the  Lord  was 
in  our  midst.’ 

From  that  day  religious  services  were  held  in  the 
chapel  every  Sabbath,  and  on  several  days  of  the 
week ; and  thus  the  spot  became  a centre  of  moral 
influence  whence  light  and  blessing  spread  amongst 
the  people  who  gathered  round  it.  Many  were  the 
signs  of  good  that  followed.  Among  others  the 
natives  learned  to  respect  their  aged  relatives  and  to 
bury  them  when  they  were  dead.  When  the  parents 
of  a heathen  Kafir  become  very  old  their  children 
will  place  them  in  a hut,  in  which  they  will  put  before 
them  a little  wood,  water,  and  corn  ; and  then,  clos- 
ing the  hut,  they  will  leave  them  to  eat  the  food  and 
then — utterly  unable  to  help  themselves — to  die. 
Nor  will  they  be  at  the  trouble  to  bury  them,  for  the 
man  who  touches  a dead  body  is  deemed  unclean, 
and  is  compelled  to  live  in  the  bush  for  several  weeks, 
after  which  his  caross  is  burnt  and  his  friends  must 
supply  him  with  another.  It  was  with  difficulty, 
therefore,  that  the  missionary  could  introduce  Chris- 
tian burial.  The  child  of  his  waggon-driver  died, 
and  he  requested  a man  who  was  employed  about 
the  chapel  to  assist  another  man  in  digging  a grave. 
He  positively  refused,  and  the  missionary  was  com- 
pelled to  assist  in  digging  it  himself.  But  the  child 
was  buried,  and  others  after  it  in  like  manner  ; and, 
as  in  connection  with  every  mission  station  in  Kafraria, 
Beecham  Wood  had  its  little  plot  of  ground — God’s 
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acre — set  apart  for  interment  of  the  dead.  The 
mother  of  the  child  thus  buried,  became  a Christian. 
After  the  funeral  Mr  Pearse  visited  her  and  said, 
‘ Sarah,  do  you  feel  much  about  the  death  of  your 
child  ? ’ ‘ Not  very  much,’  she  replied.  ‘ But  how 

is  that?’  asked  the  missionary.  ‘Because  I pray  to 
God  much,  and  He  helps  me ; ’ was  her  reply. 
After  this  she  used  to  repair  frequently  to  her  child’s 
grave  and  there  to  weep  and  pray,  but  her  tears  were 
those  of  penitence,  and  her  prayers  earnest  requests 
for  the  pardon  of  her  sins. 

The  missionary’s  own  dear  infant  was  taken  ill, 
and,  with  the  hope  that  a change  of  air  would  prove 
beneficial,  he  and  his  excellent  wife  took  it  to  Clarke- 
bury,  another  station  at  some  distance,  then  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Gladwin.  The  child  rallied  for 
a time,  but  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks  afterwards 
she  again  sank  into  an  extremely  feeble  state,  and  at 
length  died.  This,  in  a heathen  land,  was  a severe 
trial  to  the  missionary  and  his  wife ; but  they  bowed 
in  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  by  the  side  of 
i wide-spreading  mimosa-bush  they  deposited  their 
child’s  remains,  and  over  them  reared  a monument 
of  stone,  within  which  a school-slate  was  inserted 
bearing  the  following  inscription  neatly  engraved  by 
Mr  Gladwin  : * Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mary 
Ann  Pearse,  who  died  Feb.  22,  1842,  aged  I year. 
“ The  flower  fadeth  ” ’ Very  beautiful  was  that 
child’s  grave  when  I visited  it  a few  months  later. 
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and  I doubt  not  that  its  existence  would  have  a highly 
beneficial  effect  on  the  minds  both  of  parents  and  of 
children  dwelling  near  the  spot. 

Among  the  most  bitter  opponents  which  a Chris- 
tian missionary  in  Kafraria  has  to  meet  with,  the  so- 
called  rain-makers  are  always  the  most  prominent. 
And  no  wonder,  for  their  craft  is  endangered,  and 
they  soon  find  out  that  the  people  cannot  listen  to  the 
instructions  of  the  missionary,  and  continue  to  put 
confidence  in  their  pretensions.  The  great  chief  Kreli 
sent  messengers  one  day  to  the  chiefs  Mayomo  and 
Chali  to  salute  them  and  to  ask  what  they  were  doing. 
These  messengers  were  instructed  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  chiefs,  and,  among  other  things,  to 
mark  their  treatment  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  re- 
ception they  gave  to  the  word  of  God.  The  mes- 
sengers returned  and  said,  ‘ We  are  stupid  things  ; 
we  know  nothing.  They  leave  us  far  behind.  They 
all  go  to  the  chapel  and  hear  God’s  word.  They 
have  clothes  like  the  white  people  and  their  children 
learn  to  read  and  write.  They  have  the  school 
themselves  but  we  have  allowed  the  Fingoes  to  take 
ours.  The  captain,  Mayomo  will  not  have  the  witch- 
doctor. He  says  we  know  they  try  to  deceive  us, 
and  it  is  all  delusion.’  . . . On  this  Kreli  sent 
for  the  rain-maker,  and  said  ‘ You  are  the  men  who 
have  the  rain,  'hu  say  we  must  not  go  to  the 
school  to  listen  to  the  missionary,  but  when  we  went, 
two  years  ago,  to  pray  for  rain  we  had  it — men  kill 
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him.  Instantly  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body 
and  thrown  into  a ditch,  whilst  the  trunk  was  thrown 
in  another  direction.’ 

This  was  a hasty  and  cruel  act,  with  which  the 
missionary  had,  of  course,  nothing  whatever  to  do  ; 
but  it  showed  that  the  chief  already  saw  into  the 
falsehood  of  the  rain-makers,  and  was  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  their  conduct.  Butterworth  was  the 
station  nearest  his  residence,  and  there  he  and  his 
people  ought  to  have  gone  to  receive  instruction  from 
the  lips  of  the  missionary  ; but,  as  these  messengers 
said,  they  had  allowed  the  Fingoes  to  take  possession 
of  their  school,  and,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  rain- 
makers and  witch-doctors,  had  neglected  to  share  in 
its  advantages  themselves.  Krili  saw  and  felt  this,  and 
thus  vented  his  rage  on  the  first  of  the  class  who 
came  within  his  reach. 

A similar  circumstance  occurred  about  the  same 
time.  One  of  ‘ the  great  people  ’ — a relative  of  the 
chief,  being  sick,  Kreli  summoned  the  witch-doctor  to 
inform  him  of  the  cause.  After  a series  of  ridiculous 
performances  the  doctor  pretended  that  he  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  body  of  the  invalid  the  Ubuti  or  matter 
that  had  caused  his  sickness.  The  chief  inquired  who 
had  bewitched  him,  and  the  doctor  mentioned  some 
one  at  a distance.  He  was  immediately  sent  for,  and 
came  in  the  greatest  alarm  and  terror.  Kreli  charged 
him  with  the  crime,  and  said  ‘ here  is  the  very  matter 
with  which  you  bewitched  this  person  and  which  the 
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doctor  has  taken  from  his  body.  Now  put  it  in  again 
or  die.’  The  poor  man  protested  his  innocence  and 
assured  the  chief  that  he  neither  had  inserted  it,  nor 
could  insert  it  now.  The  chief  then  turned  to  the 
doctor  and  said,  ‘ Now  you  say  that  this  man  infused 
the  matter  and  you  see  he  cannot  re-infuse  it.  You 
have  extracted  it  •,  now  put  it  in  again.’  ‘What?’ 
said  the  doctor.  ‘ This  is  a new  thing.  We  can 
only  extract  Ubuti  ; we  cannot  re-infuse  it.’  But 
Kreli  would  not  be  trifled  with  ; and  he  ordered  his 
men  to  fall  upon  the  witch-doctor  and  to  kill  him, 
and  presently  the  wretched  deceiver  was  a corpse. 

The  conduct  of  this  doctor  reminds  us  of  the 
astrologers  and  sorcerers  of  Chaldea  when  asked  to 
tell  the  King  Nebuchadnezzar  his  dream.  With  all 
their  pretensions  to  wisdom  that  they  could  not  do  ; 
yet,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  argued,  if  they  had  told  him 
the  dream  he  would  have  known  that  they  could 
also  tell  him  the  interpretation  of  the  dream,  and  he 
naturally  inferred  that  as  they  could  not  do  the  one, 
so  neither  could  they  do  the  other.  Theirs  then  was 
a system  of  falsehood  and  deception,  as  all  systems 
of  astrology,  divination,  and  witchcraft  have  been  and 
are  ; and  nothing  but  the  deepest  infatuation  of  mind 
— an  infatuation  produced  by  Satanic  influence,  could 
induce  men  to  Diace  the  slightest  confidence  in  prac- 
tices so  foolish  am  ■'bsurd.  But  neither  the  king  of 
Babylon  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  nor  the 
Kafir  chief  in  these  modern  times  could  rid  himself 
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of  the  spell  by  which  he  was  bound.  Some  time 
after  the  event  narrated  above  Kreli’s  children  were 
taken  ill,  and  certain  parties  were  charged  by  a doctor 
with  having  bewitched  them.  These  persons  fled,  or 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  put  to  death.  The 
chief s gun,  which  wanted  a little  cleaning,  flashed  in 
the  pan,  and  it  was  said  somebody  had  bewitched  it. 
The  poor  Fingoes  were  in  danger  of  suffering,  when 
Hants  Loggenberg,  Mr  Pearse’s  interpreter,  offered 
to  repair  the  gun  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
drop. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion the  faith  of  Mr  Pearse  was  often  sorely  tried, 
but  his  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  never  really 
wavered,  nor  did  he  ever  doubt  the  sufficiency  of 
Christianity  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  degraded 
Kafirs.  Neither  did  he  labour  in  vain.  His  congrega- 
tion gradually  increased,  numbers  of  children  attended 
the  day  and  Sabbath  schools,  several  persons  began 
to  inquire  the  way  of  salvation  and  were  formed  into 
a class  of  catechumens.  Of  some  of  these  he  says 
in  one  of  his  letters — ‘ They  have  correct  views  of 
sin,  feel  their  need  of  the  atonement,  and  pray  much 
to  God.  . . . Many  of  them  give  one  penny  per 
week  and  sixpence  per  quarter,  and  one  day  a female 
gave  me,  as  her  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
four  bell-buttons  worth  about  a penny.’  He  was 
often  amused  with  their  appearance  at  the  house  of 
God,  for  they  would  come  in  their  very  best  attire — 
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one  man  in  a pair  of  trousers  patched  with  various 
colours,  another  in  a suit  of  clothes  formerly  belonging 
to  some  English  soldier,  and  many  of  them  in  red 
night-caps  which  were  favourite  articles  of  dress. 
But,  odd  as  these  things  were,  they  were  signs  of 
good.  They  showed  that  the  people  began  to  respect 
both  themselves  and  the  place  where  God  was  wor- 
shipped and  now  at  Beecham  Wood  and  elsewhere 
numbers  may  be  seen  every  Lord’s  day  not  fantasti- 
cally but  neatly  clothed,  whilst  their  behaviour  in  the 
house  of  God  is  most  solemn  and  devout. 

Singular  remarks  would  sometimes  be  made  in 
the  class-meetings.  One  day  a man  said  that  when 
he  first  heard  of  the  Isikolo,  (a  Kafirism  for  the  word 
school,)  he  thought  it  was  some  uncommon  animal, 
and  came  to  see,  when,  to  his  great  surprise  he  heard 
a white  man  speaking  to  the  people,  through  an  in- 
terpreter, of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ.  Another 
said  that  when  he  came  to  the  Isikolo  he  saw  the 
people  eating,  and  he  thought  within  himself  this  is  a 
good  thing  and  a nice  place  to  live  in.  But,  ere  long, 
God  opened  his  eyes  and  changed  his  heart,  and  he 
found  ‘ the  food  of  life’  for  his  soul.  The  opinions 
entertained  by  the  people  respecting  the  motives  of 
Christian  missionaries  in  coming  to  reside  in  their 
country,  were  various  and  conflicting.  Some  said, 

* We  do  not  understand,  but  we  will  sit  and  see 
what  will  come  to  pass.’  Others  said  ‘ the  white 
men  will  come  into  the  country,  and  make  war,  but 
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those  who  have  missionaries  residing  among  them 
will  be  spared.’  Makass,  a brother  of  Tshunge 
observed  that  the  missionaries  must  have  seen  some- 
thing, which  they,  the  Kafirs,  had  not  seen,  or  he 
was  sure  they  never  would  have  come  so  far  to 
instruct  them.  But,  as  Mr  Pearse  remarks,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  our  motives  were  misinterpreted,  for 
.vhat  generous  emotions  does  a heathen  ever  feel  ? 
when  did  the  principle  of  pure  benevolence  inspire 
his  breast  ? If  a son  cannot  confide  in  his  father  ; 
if  as  families  and  as  tribes  they  are  united  by  no 
common  bond  of  affection  ; if  a child  will  sacrifice 
ffie  life  of  a parent,  and  a parent  the  life  of  a child, 
for  gain  ; need  we  be  surprised  that  these  people  are 
unable  to  understand  the  principles  by  which  we,  as 
the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  actuated  ? 

In  a little  time,  however,  many  began  to  under- 
stand, and  even  to  acknowledge,  that  their  teacher 
was  influenced  by  a lofty  motive  ; and  when  they 
heard  him  speak  of  having  left  parents,  friends,  and 
country,  to  come  and  teach  them  the  good  and  the 
right  way,  they  would  often  manifest  very  deep 
emotion.  And  the  missionary  had  his  reward.  Whilst 
preaching  on  one  occasion  on  the  value  of  the  soul, 
one  of  the  people  who  had  come  to  reside  on  thi 
station  was  deeply  convinced  of  sin.  He  returned 
home  without  disclosing  his  feelings  to  any  one,  but 
about  midnight,  went,  in  great  distress,  to  the  inter- 
preter’s cottage  and  knocked  at  the  door,  asking  for 
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admittance.  The  door  was  opened  and  he  fell  pro- 
strate on  the  ground  in  a state  of  deep  mental  agony. 
He  spent  the  night  in  strong  crying  and  tears,  and 
Mr  Pearse,  on  hearing  of  his  case,  engaged  in  prayer 
with  God,  often  and  again,  on  his  behalf.  * Where 
shall  I go  to  bury  my  sins  ? where  can  I hide  myself 
from  that  God  who  has  great  anger  against  me  ? ’ 
he  frequently  exclaimed.  He  spent  much  of  his  dme 
in  the  bush  earnestly  wrestling  with  God,  and  at 
length  God  heard  his  prayers  and  delivered  him  out 
of  his  distresses.  His  wife  was  then  awakened,  and 
she  also  found  the  pearl  of  great  price.  They  both 
became  consistent  members  of  the  church,  and  in 
them  the  power  of  divine  grace  was  illustrated  in  the 
most  striking  manner. 

Another  man,  far  advanced  in  life,  very  rich  in 
cattle,  and  a first-rate  Kafir  lawyer,  became  an  in- 
quirer after  truth,  commenced  learning  the  alphabet, 
and  in  a few  months  was  able  to  read  the  Scripture 
lessons.  He  also  found  the  precious  pearl,  and 
was  made  exceedingly  happy  in  the  love  of  Christ. 
He  would  often  pray  with  great  fervour  and  power, 
and  many  were  the  proofs  he  gave  of  his  sincerity 
and  of  his  progress  in  the  Christian  life. 

It  was  Mr  Pearse’s  high  honour  to  be  the  means, 
in  several  instances,  of  preventing  war.  The  chief 
Gxaba  was  contemplating  an  attack  on  a neighbour- 
ing clan,  when  the  missionary  repaired  to  his  re- 
sidence and  begged  him  to  desist.  He  met  with 
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no  very  favourable  reception,  but  in  a day  or  two  the 
chief  returned  his  visit,  when  he  again  urged  him  not 
to  go  to  war.  At  length  the  chief  said,  I shall  abide 
by  your  counsel  ; and  then  the  great  counsellor  of 
Gxaba,  addressing  Mr  Pearse  said,  ‘ I thank  you 
captain — teacher  of  Gxaba.  The  word  you  have 
given  is  a right  word.  I thank  you  because  you  have 
told  him  all  that  is  in  your  heart.  You  must  always 
do  this.  You  must  not  be  tired  in  making  peace. 
You  must  be  our  Umaghluli — mediator  at  all  times, 
because  you  are  the  father  of  the  people.’ 

The  following  incident  is  related  by  Mr  Pearse 
respecting  another  missionary  and  a native  quarrel. 
During  the  inroads  of  the  Fitcani,  which  broke  up 
the  Tambookie  tribe,  various  conflicts  between  the 
hostile  parties  took  place  in  the  country  lying  around 
Clarkebury.  On  one  occasion  a small  party  of  mar- 
auders was  seen  to  pass  the  station  with  a herd  of 
cattle,  and  a number  of  women  and  children  whom 
they  had  taken  captives.  Mr  Warner  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  forward,  unattended  and  unarmed, 
until  he  came  near  enough  to  hale  the  party.  They 
halted,  and  their  leader  cried  out,  ‘ White  man  are  you 
come  to  fight  ?’  The  missionary  replied,  ‘ Schools  are 
not  fighting  establishments.  I come  with  the  word 
of  peace  and  know  nothing  about  war.  I come,  not 
to  fight,  but  to  ask  for  those  women  and  children 
whom  you  are  carrying  away  from  their  families  and 
friends.’  The  immediate  reply  was,  ‘ They  are  yours, 
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and  we  thank  you,  with  this  ox,  for  coming  to  ask 
for  them.’  An  ox  was  turned  out  of  the  herd  and 
sent  over  to  the  missionary  together  with  the  captives, 
and  he  returned  in  triumph  with  them  to  the  station. 
All  the  while  these  captives  preserved  a death-like 
silence,  but  when  they  reached  the  station  and  found 
that  their  rescue  was  a reality  they  gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of 
rapturous  joy. 

Another  fact  is  thus  narrated  by  Mr  Pearse. 
‘ One  of  Ncapai’s  men,  a chief  residing  several  miles 
eastward,  having  been  disabled  by  an  accident,  when 
returning  with  his  army,  was  left  alone  in  the  wilds. 
He  wandered  about  for  some  time,  and  at  length 
found  his  way  to  the  Clarkebury  station  half-dead 
with  hunger  and  fadgue.  Representing  himself  as  a 
Fingoe  he  begged  permission  to  remain.  His  speech 
however  betrayed  him,  and  he  was  speedily  taxed 
with  belonging  to  the  marauders  who  had  recently 
devastated  the  land.  At  first,  he  denied  it,  but  a 
little  Kafir  cross-examination  involved  him  in  such 
difficulties  as  obliged  him  to  confess  the  truth.  Mr 
Warner,  who  knew  that  some  of  the  people  were 
smarting  under  the  loss  of  their  cattle,  resolved  to  try 
what  their  unbiassed  feelings  would  be  towards  an 
enemy  in  distress.  He  accordingly  asked  what  should 
be  done  with  this  Fitcani  now  that  he  had  fallen  into 
their  hands.  “ Has  he  not  saved  his  life  by  taking 
refuge  at  the  school?”  was  the  reply.  “Let  him 
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have  food  given  him,  and  when  he  has  rested  a few 
days  let  him  be  shown  the  way  to  his  own  country 
that  he  may  return  home  in  safety.”  After  a few 
days,  the  fugitive  was  supplied  with  food  for  the 
way  and  furnished  with  a guide  who  took  him  to 
a point  where  he  could  discern  the  mountains  of  hie 
own  people,  and  then  said  to  him,  “ Now  return  hom< 
in  peace.”  Full  of  gratitude  and  joy  he  said,  “ I shall 
preserve  some  of  this  food  until  I reach  home  that  I 
may  tell  my  friends  where  I have  been  and  how  I 
have  been  permitted  to  escape  with  my  life.”  He  did 
so,  and  from  information  subsequently  received,  the 
missionary  learnt  that  the  man  told  his  chief  all  that 
had  occurred.  What  was  the  result  ? The  chief 
publicly  announced  his  resolution  never  to  molest  the 
mission  stations,  and  declared  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  their  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  might 
traverse  the  whole  country  with  perfect  safety.’ 

Such  are  some  of  the  beneficial  results  that  often 
follow  the  establishment  of  a mission-station  in  the 
midst  of  a heathen  people.  It  becomes,  in  a little 
time,  a great  centre  of  moral  influence,  and,  whilst 
those  who  reside  within  its  precincts  are  brought 
under  the  direct  influence  of  Christian  truth,  others 
dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  and  far  beyond  it, 
learn  that  it  is  no  common  place,  but  a school  for  the 
ignorant,  a home  for  the  destitute,  and  a refuge  for 
the  oppressed.  Hence,  even  the  chiefs  respect  and 
honour  it,  and  though,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  it 
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may,  in  times  of  war  be  given  to  the  devouring  fire, 
usually  it  is  held  sacred,  and  there  it  stands  in  its 
loveliness  and  beauty,  known  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  as  the  abode  of  peace  and  the 
home  of  the  missionary — the  people’s  truest  friend. 

That  Mr  Pearse  was  one  of  their  truest  friends 
the  natives  were  very  quick  to  apprehend.  They 
saw  that  he  was  actuated  by  a most  disinterested 
spirit,  though  they  could  scarcely  understand  why  he 
had  left  his  country  and  his  friends  to  go  and  reside 
amongst  them.  At  first  they  were  disposed  to  think 
that  he  would  soon  be  tired  and  would  return  home, 
but  when  they  saw  him  and  his  devoted  wife  toiling 
week  after  week,  evidently  with  a view  to  promote 
their  good,  they  began  to  show  that  they  were  not 
altogether  incapable  of  gratitude.  One  day,  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  infant  child,  Mr  Pearse  observed 
a long  line  of  people  approaching  the  mission-house 
whose  heads  were  apparently  crowned  with  some- 
thing white.  As  they  drew  nearer,  he  counted  thirty 
persons  consisting  of  Nonebi,  the  wife  of  Gxaba,  and 
other  females  who  had  come  from  ‘ the  Great  Place' 
with  their  offerings  for  the  first  missionary  collection, 
consisting  of  pumpkins,  Kafir  corn,  and  maize,  the 
value  of  the  whole  being  about  7s.  In  addition  to 
these  offerings  the  waggon-driver  gave  a fine  calf ; 
the  interpreter  an  ox,  and  the  children  of  the  Sunday 
school  what  they  could  afford  ; and  the  first  mis- 
sionary collection  at  Beecham  Wood  amounted  in  value 
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to  the  sum  of  L.2,  15s.  This  was  another  cheering 
indication  of  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  on  the 
people’s  minds.  For  covetousness  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  character  of  a Kafir.  He  has 
no  notion  of  parting  with  anything  unless  with  the 
expectation  of  getting  something  better  in  return  ; 
and  as  for  begging,  even  the  chiefs  are  not  ashamed 
to  beg,  and  the  more  they  get  the  more  exorbitant 
their  requests  become.  But  thousands  have  been 
taught  by  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  that  it  is 
•'  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,’  and  every 
mission  station  in  Kafirland  has  now  its  contributors 
to  the  funds  of  the  society. 

It  was  now  thought  desirable  by  his  brethren, 
assembled  in  their  Annual  District  Meeting,  that  Mr 
Pearse  should  take  charge  of  the  older  mission  at 
Butterworth,  and  that  Mr  Thomas  should  succeed 
him  at  Beecham  Wood.  He  left  with  considerable 
reluctance,  and  such  was  the  regret  of  the  people  on 
his  departure,  that  the  chiefs  and  many  others  wept. 
He  had  proceeded  on  his  journey  about  fifteen  miles 
when  a message  was  sent  after  him  by  Mr  Usher, 
whom  he  had  temporarily  left  in  charge  of  the  station, 
that  a Captain  Mitchell  and  four  men  had  arrived 
there  in  a state  of  great  exhaustion.  Their  ship,  the 
barque  Georgia  from  Calcutta,  laden  with  rum,  sugar, 
rice,  jute,  and  a few  bags  of  seeds  had  taken  fire  in 
S.  lat.  290  30',  E.  long.  350,  and  in  vain  had  they 
attempted  to  extinguish  the  flames  notwithstanding 
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their  utmost  exertions  carried  on  for  several  hours. 
Another  ship  appeared  in  sight,  and  the  captain  with 
four  of  his  men  took  their  long-boat  and  made  to- 
wards it  as  well  as  they  could.  They  succeeded  in 
reaching  it,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  ‘ Thomas  Sparks  ’ 
from  China,  commanded  by  Captain  Sparks  of  Lon- 
don. They  informed  him  of  their  calamity  and  he 
promised  to  render  them  every  assistance  when  they 
again  took  to  their  boat  intending  to  return  to  the 
burning  ship.  Soon  after  leaving  her,  the  ‘ Thomas 
Sparks’  filled  her  sails  and  hoisted  a light  at  the  mizzen 
peak.  The  mate,  left  on  board  the  Georgia,  probably 
took  this  as  a signal  that  his  captain  was  about  to 
remain  and  that  he  was  to  follow, — the  consequence 
was  that  the  men  on  board  the  boat  were  unable  to 
reach  their  ship,  as  the  more  they  rowed,  the  further 
she  seemed  to  recede.  At  io  o’clock  they  lost 
sight  of  the  lights  of  both  ships,  and  there  they  were 
in  an  open  boat,  300  miles  from  land,  and  with  but 
a very  scanty  stock  of  food  and  water.  After  three 
days  and  nights  they  reached  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
landed  near  the  Umtata  ; but,  fearing  the  natives  who 
seemed  somewhat  inhospitable,  they  again  put  out  to 
sea.  They  landed  a second  time  near  the  Umbashee, 
in  doing  which  their  boat  was  upset,  and  the  captain 
had  to  swim  to  shore.  There  they  subsisted  for  a 
time  on  wild  berries  which  made  them  very  ill. 
Keeping  as  near  the  coast  as  they  could,  they  at- 
tempted, hungry  and  feeble  as  they  were,  to  journey 
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on  ; and,  after  crossing  several  rivers  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  they  saw  a native  standing  on  the 
sand  armed  with  a spear  and  shield.  He  began  to 
talk  to  them,  but,  not  understanding  him,  they  walked 
on,  when  he  departed,  laid  aside  his  spears,  and  in  a 
short  time  returned,  bringing  with  him  a skin  contain- 
ing tobacco,  snuff,  and  a small  pipe.  This  man  soon 
discerned  their  condition,  and  proved  a friend  indeed. 
By  signs,  pointing  to  their  breasts  and  holding  up 
two  fingers,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that,  if  they 
would  follow  him,  he  would  lead  them  to  two  white 
men.  They  gave  themselves  up  to  his  guidance,  and 
he  first  took  them  to  a hut  and  gave  them  food. 
They  started  again  and  the  man  conducted  them  to 
Beecham  Wood,  which,  to  their  inexpressible  joy, 
they  found  was  a mission  station.  Here  they  were 
most  kindly  and  hospitably  received  by  Mr  and  Mrs 
Usher,  and,  on  Mr  Pearse  receiving  the  intelligence, 
he  sent  a horse  for  the  captain,  and  waited  until  both 
he  and  his  men  joined  him  on  the  way  to  Butterworth. 
At  Butterworth  everything  necessary  was  provided 
for  their  comfort,  and  in  a few  days  they  were  sent 
forward  to  Graham’s  Town  ; where,  on  the  Sabbath 
morning,  they  attended  divine  service  in  the  Wesleyan 
chapel  and  sent  a note  to  the  pulpit  asking  the 
minister — the  Rev.  Wm.  Shaw,  to  return  thanks  to 
God  for  their  gracious  preservation.  I was  residing 
in  Graham’s  Town  at  the  time,  but  was  in  a distant 
part  of  the  country  on  the  day  of  their  arrival.  On 
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my  return  I heard  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  whole 
town  seemed  to  share  in  the  gratification  which  the 
preservation  of  these  men  had  caused.  Thus  was 
Beecham  Wood,  two  years  after  its  commencement, 
the  means  of  affording  help  to  five  distressed  English 
sailors,  who,  but  for  its  existence,  might  have  perished 
in  the  wilds.* 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  Beecham  Wood  has 
been  for  some  time  without  a missionary.  Owing  to 
inter-tribal  wars  it  has  sustained  many  trials  and  re- 
verses. In  one  of  these  conflicts  the  chief  Gxaba  was 
killed,  and  it  was  then  found  necessary  to  remove  the 
mission  to  another  locality,  where,  on  the  14th  of  June 
1856,  an  attack  was  made  at  midnight  on  the  station 
by  a hostile  tribe,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Thomas,  having 
risen  from  his  bed  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  con- 
flict was  struck  by  an  assegai  and  died  within  two 
hours.  Of  this  event,  Mr  Pearse,  then  at  Maritzburg, 
thus  wrote  to  the  committee  : — 

‘ In  our  late  brother  Thomas  we  have  lost  one  of 
our  ablest  and  most  excellent  missionaries.  In  his 
knowledge  of  the  Kafir  language  and  character  he 
was  second  to  none.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to 
the  mission  work,  and  consecrated  his  talents  to  its 
interests.  He  possessed  singular  penetration,  and  his 
observations  respecting  coming  events  were  sometimes 

* A detailed  account  of  this  event,  furnished  by  Captain 
Mitchell  himself,  appeared  in  Chambers’  Edinburgh  Journal 
for  Saturday,  June  10,  1843. 
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almost  prophetic.  The  surrounding  tribes  and  chiefs 
held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  regarded  him  as  one  on 
whose  judgment  and  fidelity  they  might  implicitly 
rely. 

‘ We  came  to  this  country  together.  He  suc- 
ceeded me  on  the  Beecham  Wood  station.  We  lived 
and  laboured  near  each  other  for  years,  and  often 
consulted  each  other  on  all  subjects  affecting  our 
great  work.  We  corresponded  when  I was  called 
to  this  district  ; and,  the  more  I knew  of  him  as  years 
advanced,  the  more  I admired  his  talents  and  zeal, — 
the  more  I esteemed  and  loved  him.  But  my  friend 
and  brother  has  fallen — fallen  in  his  Master’s  work 
— fallen  while  attempting  to  show  the  heathen  that 
he  was  “ the  friend  of  all,  the  enemy  of  none.”  But 
though  he  fell,  it  was  to  rise.  He  has  arisen  to  a high 
reward — one  to  which  but  few  attain.  May  we  who 
remain  be  baptized  for  the  dead  ! Surely  Africa  will 
be  tenfold  dearer  to  Christian  England  than  ever.  Who 
shall  catch  his  falling  mantle  ? Who  will  supply 
his  place  ? Instead  of  allowing  our  missionary  ranks 
to  be  diminished  by  death  and  by  the  hand  of  the 
heathen,  will  not  the  friends  of  missions  multiply  our 
numbers,  and  where  one  missionary  has  been  sent, 
send  us  five,  yea,  ten  ? We  are  prepared,  I trust, 
any  one  of  us,  and  ready  to  supply  the  place  of 
our  lamented  and  sainted  friend.  But  who  shall 
supply  ours  ? Cheerfully  would  I leave  this  day  for 
Beecham  Wood,  and  fill,  as  best  I could,  the  place 
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of  our  late  brother  Thomas.  But  what  is  to  become 
of  the  work  of  God  here  ? Methodists  of  happy 
England,  will  you  not  consecrate  anew  of  your 
wealth,  that  the  dark  heathen  of  this  land  may  all, 
by  missionary  agency,  learn  war  no  more — may  all 
be  taught  to  look  unto  Christ  and  be  saved  ? At 
once  respond — ere  thousands  more  shall  have  passed 
away  into  eternity.’ 


CHAPTER  VIII, 

Gutter  b)ort^ 


By  Heaven  directed,  by  the  world  reviled, 

Amidst  the  wilderness  they  sought  a home, 

Where  beasts  of  prey  and  men  of  murder  roam, 

And  untamed  Nature  holds  her  revels  wild. 

There  on  their  pious  toil  their  Master  smiled, 

And  prospered  them,  unknown  or  scorned  of  men, 
Till,  in  the  satyr’s  haunt  and  dragon’s  den, 

A garden  bloomed,  and  savage  hordes  grew  mild. 

Pringle. 


butterworth, 
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HIS  station  was  founded  in  the  year  1826 
by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Shewsbury,  and  from 
that  period  to  the  present  has  been  an 
extraordinary  blessing  to  the  people  for  whose 
m benefit  it  was  reared.  As  I have  already 
intimated,  it  is  situated  in  the  territory  of  the 
great  chief  Kreli,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
notorious  Hintza.  But  he,  and  his  people,  though 
not  insensible  of  the  value  of  a missionary,  were  only 
occasional  visitors,  the  principal  residents  being  chiefly 
Pin  goes — literally  ‘ dogs,’  the  remnants  of  the  tribes 
'oefore  mentioned  whose  power  was  broken  by  the 
wars  of  the  interior. 
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Here  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Davis  had  laboured  for 
several  years,  before  his  visit  to  England,  and  also 
after  his  return,  with  great  diligence,  devotedness, 
and  zeal ; now  Mr  Pearse  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  it,  and  with  mingled  feelings  of  anxiety  and 
hope,  he  entered  on  his  task.  It  was  at  Butterworth, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  he  began  to  preach  in  the 
native  language  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  ; 
and  at  Butterworth,  he  had  the  happiness  of  witness- 
ing many  blessed  proofs  of  the  power  of  divine 
grace  in  turning  men  from  sin  to  God.  Many,  how- 
ever, were  the  difficulties  he  met  with,  and  various 
the  trials  he  was  called  to  undergo.  The  mission- 
house  and  other  buildings  had  to  be  repaired,  and, 
assisted  by  his  catechist,  Mr  Whitehead,  he  was  fre- 
quently occupied  in  manual  labour.  Even  in  this 
work,  however,  he  took  pleasure,  because  he  knew 
that  it  must  be  done,  and  that  it  would  tend  indirectly 
to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  he  had  at  heart. 
The  work,  however,  in  which  he  took  most  delight, 
was  preaching  to  the  people,  instructing  their  children, 
visiting  the  sick,  and  itinerating  among  the  kraals  or 
villages  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  carried  out  to 
the  very  letter  the  advice  of  Mr  Wesley,  ‘ Never  be 
unemployed,  never  be  uselessly  employed.’  Early 
in  the  morning,  often  before  sunrise,  he  was  either 
in  his  study,  in  the  school,  or  in  the  cottages  of  the 
people  ; and  often  until  late  in  the  evening  he  was 
conducting  public  services,  or  meeting  classes,  or 
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answering  the  inquiries  of  earnest  catechumens.  A 
missionary  in  Kafirland  must  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
and  must  be  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 
Now  he  must  garden  a little  ; now  repair  the  thatched 
roof  of  his  cottage  ; now  mend  a waggon  ; and  now 
administer  medicine  to  the  sick.  And  all  this  in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  duties  as  a pastor,  which  are 
more  arduous,  if  possible,  than  those  of  a minister  at 
home. 

Let  us  follow  Mr  Pearse  through  some  of  his 
devoted  labours  at  Butterworth  and  around  it. 
Already  considerable  numbers  of  children  and  young 
people  had  been  gathered  into  the  school,  but  most 
of  them  were  destitute  of  European  clothing,  and  the 
missionary  and  his  wife  had  written  to  their  friends 
in  England  asking  them  to  send  such  articles  as 
would  prove  useful.  A box  arrived,  and  great  was 
the  joy  which  its  arrival  caused.  June  6,  Mr  Pearse 
observes, — ‘ To-day  my  dear  Priscilla  has  been 
engaged  with  the  children  trying  on  the  frocks  which 
have  just  come  from  England.  O what  a treasure 
we  esteem  them  ! We  were  exceedingly  gratified 
with  Ugothlo,  (a  boy  whom  they  had  received 
into  their  family,)  who  now  received  his  promised 
clothing.  Of  course  I had  to  adjust  the  trousers, 
etc.,  and  it  was  not  a little  amusing  to  see  the  suit 
put  on.  . . . When  fully  equipped  he  quite  assumed 
the  man — I had  almost  said  the  gentleman — and, 
gracefully  turning  round,  he  addressed  me  in  even 
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eloquent  language.  I had  conferred,  he  said,  a great 
favour  upon  him.  Now  he  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  go  to  the  house  of  God.  You  must  not,  he  said 
repeatedly,  be  tired  to-morrow.’  * O how  delight- 
ful is  it,’  adds  the  missionary,  ‘ to  be  the  almoners  of 
our  dear  friends’  bounty ! Would  that  we  could 
clothe  all  the  people  round  us  ! ’ 

Friends  in  England  little  know  how  much  joy 
they  cause  a missionary  and  his  flock  by  sending  them 
an  occasional  present  of  this  kind.  At  a trifling  cost 
they  may  put  gladness  into  many  hearts,  change  the 
entire  aspect  of  a heathen  congregation,  and  greatly 
advance  the  cause  of  a truly  Christian  civilisation 
amongst  a semi-barbarous  tribe. 

To  promote  that  civilisation  was  ever  Mr  Pearse’s 
object,  and,  among  many  other  efforts,  he  laboured 
hard  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  the  station  to  erect 
for  themselves  neat  little  cottages.  In  the  course 
of  a few  months  several  such  cottages  were  built,  so 
that  Butterworth  assumed  something  of  the  aspect  of 
an  English  hamlet,  and,  as  I can  testify  from  personal 
observation,  was,  at  this  time,  a very  lovely  spot.  I 
visited  it  in  company  with  the  Rev.  W.  Shaw,  in  the 
year  1843,  when  a scene  of  much  activity  and  liveli- 
ness presented  itself  before  me.  My  impressions  of  it 
were  thus  given  several  years  ago  in  a work  which 
has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print : — ‘ On  a sloping 
ground  opposite  the  mission-house,  there  was  a con- 
siderable population  of  Fingoes,  in  the  midst  of  whose 
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dwellings  was  seen  the  cottage  of  the  trader,  and  in 
another  direction  the  dwelling  of  W.  H.  Fynn,  Esq., 
the  resident  agent  of  the  Government.  The  mission 
premises  themselves  stood  in  a conspicuous  position, 
and  presented  a very  beautiful  appearance.  In  addition 
to  the  missionary’s  residence,  and  the  sanctuary,  which 
stood  hard  by,  there  was  a row  of  neat  little  cottages, 
after  the  English  style,  several  of  which  had  been 
erected  by  natives  for  their  own  accommodation,  in 
which,  on  entering,  we  found  them  as  comfortable 
situated  as  many  of  the  poorer  cottagers  of  our  native 
land.  It  was  gratifying  to  witness  the  life  that  per- 
vaded the  village.  In  every  direction  individuals 
might  be  seen  engaged  in  some  sort  of  manual  employ- 
ment. Some  were  digging  in  their  gardens ; others 
were  building  habitations  ; and  one  man  was  occupied 
as  a blacksmith  at  the  forge,  a lad  assisting  him  to 
blow  the  bellows.  These  were  some  of  the  results 
of  missionary  operations.  If  “ progress  and  develop- 
ment ” are  “ the  fundamental  ideas  contained  in  the 
word  ‘ civilisation,’  ” then  civilisation  was  here.  Who 
then  had  introduced  it,  but  the  Christian  missionary  ? 
What  had  paved  the  way  for  it,  but  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  ? Suppose  it  be  admitted 
that  a people  may  be  civilised  independently  of  the 
Gospel,  yet  is  their  civilisation  in  that  case  based  on 
a dangerous  foundation  ; for,  as  it  has  been  truthfully 
observed,  “ so  long  as  the  moral  part  of  man  is 
wholly  neglected,  and  is  left  rude  and  barbarous,  or 
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suffered  to  become  degenerate,  then  science  works, 
indeed,  but  only  as  a destroying  element.’  * 

The  neighbourhood  of  Butterworth  frequently 
suffered  from  long  and  excessive  droughts.  Often  for 
weeks  together  not  a drop  of  rain  would  fall,  nor 
would  there  be  any  refreshing  dew  to  make  up,  in 
any  measure,  the  lack.  No  wonder  that  in  such  a 
country,  and  under  such  circumstances,  the  people, 
being  heathens,  should  have  recourse  to  diviners  and 
divination  as  a means  of  relief,  and,  accordingly,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  rain-makers,  ere  Christian 
missionaries  entered  the  land,  were  implicitly  trusted 
in  and  unhesitatingly  believed.  But  so  it  appears  to 
have  been  at  one  time  among  the  Israelites.  What 
says  the  prophet  Zechariah  ? * Ask  ye  of  the  Lord 
rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter  rain  ; so  the  Lord  shall 
make  bright  clouds,  and  give  them  showers  of  rain, 
to  every  one  grass  in  the  field.  For  the  idols  have 
spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  seen  a lie,  and 
have  told  false  dreams  ; they  comfort  in  vain,’  (chap, 
x.  I,  2.)  And  what  says  the  prophet  Jeremiah? 
‘ Are  there  any  among  the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles 
that  can  cause  rain  ? or  can  the  heavens  give  showers  ? 
Art  not  Thou  He,  O Lord  our  God  ? therefore  we 
will  wait  upon  Thee ; for  Thou  hast  made  all  these 
things,’  (chap.  xiv.  22.)  The  missionaries  then  had 
to  contend  with  similar  superstitions  to  those  against 
which  the  prophets  of  old  lifted  up  their  voice.  And 
* ‘ South  Africa  Delineated,’  p.  112. 
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they  did  contend  with  them.  Openly  and  fearlessly 
did  Mr  Pearse  denounce  the  pretensions  of  the  rain- 
makers, and  both  in  their  own  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  chiefs  and  great  men  of  the  land 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  causing  the 
people  to  trust  in  refuges  of  lies.  At  the  same  time 
he  taught  the  people  to  have  recourse,  in  times  of 
drought,  to  the  throne  of  the  one  true  God.  He 
firmly  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  though 
he  was  always  cautious  to  guard  those  whom  he 
addressed,  against  supposing  that  a missionary  could 
bring  rain,  or  that  rain  would  certainly  come,  if  he 
prayed  for  it,  at  a given  time  ; yet  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  tell  them  that  on  their  sincere  repentance  for  their 
sins  they  might  hope  that  God  would  have  mercy  on 
the  land  and  send  down  upon  it  the  refreshing 
showers. 

And,  let  sceptics  say  what  they  will  on  this  sub- 
ject, prayer  frequently  prevailed.  During  my  visit  to 
Butterworth,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  heavens 
were  cloudless  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  of  a scorching 
heat,  so  that  the  aspect  of  the  country  was  most  ap- 
palling. A day  of  special  prayer  was  appointed  and 
in  the  course  of  a few  hours  ‘ the  rain  descended  as 
though  from  a water-spout,’  and  it  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  the  country.  * At  the  Great 
Place,’  says  Mr  Pearse,  ‘ they  were  filled  with 
astonishment,  and  the  people  scarcely  spoke  while 
Jehovah  uttered  His  voice.’  . . . ‘ On  the  day 
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after  the  rain  ceased  Kreli  and  Nonsa  sent  to  thank 
us  for  having  engaged  in  prayer,  and  wished  me  to 
appoint  a day  of  special  thanksgiving  to  God.  The 
chief  stated  that  he  would  kill  rain-makers  and  cast 
them  out  of  the  land.’ 

On  another  occasion  Kreli  sent  messengers  to  the 
missionary  requesting  him  to  go  to  the  Great  Place 
to  pray  for  rain.  The  missionary  went,  taking  with 
him  fifteen  young  men,  members  of  society,  and 
thirty  girls,  belonging  to  the  Sunday  school,  all 
dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes.  They  sat  down  for 
a time  under  the  shade  of  a tree,  when  at  length  the 
chief  arrived  with  a large  number  of  attendants.  They 
sang,  they  prayed,  and  the  missionary  addressed  the 
people  from  Ps.  cxlvii.  7-9.  He  then  offered  to 
answer  any  questions  they  might  wish  to  ask  ; and 
many  shrewd  ones  were  put,  especially  on  the  sub- 
ject of  original  sin.  ‘ Sing  again,’  said  the  chief,  and 
again  the  voice  of  praise  rose  from  that  company  of 
thirty  girls,  and  another  earnest  prayer  closed  the 
proceedings  of  the  day.  Rain  came  a few  days  after  ; 
when  many  of  the  counsellors  of  the  chief  were 
attending  divine  service  in  the  chapel.  k'  We  had 
been  praying  for  rain  in  the  forenoon  service,’  says 
Mr  Pearse,  ‘ and  in  the  afternoon,  whilst  singing,  we 
had  a delightful  shower,  and  it  continued  to  rain  for 
some  time.’ 

In  this  way  did  God  often  honour  His  servant 
and  magnify  Himself  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen. 
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And  though  upon  many  of  them  the  effect  produced 
was  only  temporary,  on  others  it  was  deep  and  per- 
manent, and  many  learnt  to  adore  and  bless  the  Giver 
in  the  gifts  He  gave. 

The  number  of  inquirers  and  catechumens  on  the 
station  soon  began  to  increase.  Again  and  again  does 
the  missionary  speak  in  his  journal  of  three  added  at 
one  time,  and  four  or  five  at  another  ; and  often, 
rniidst  his  arduous  labours,  was  he  filled  with  grati- 
tude and  praise  in  witnessing  the  most  hopeful  signs 
of  good.  But  he  was  extremely  careful  in  admitting 
members  into  the  Christian  Church.  Not  until  the 
candidates  had  met  in  the  catechumen  class  for  some 
time,  and  had  given  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
repentance  by  abandoning  heathen  rites  and  customs 
were  they  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith.  Then, 
however,  that  rite  was  administered,  often  under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  deepest  interest.  ‘ This,’  says  Mr 
Pearse,  respecting  a Sabbath  at  Butterworth,  c has 
been  a blessed  day,  and  long  to  be  remembered.  I 
baptized  Unggoboza  and  Uyako  — males  ; and 
Ucrest,  Unonzaleka,  Uzantye,  and  Umaliwash — 
females.  They  were  deeply  affected,  and  at  length 
their  cries,  and  those  of  the  congregation,  were  over- 
powering. One  of  the  natives  prayed  but  was  unable 
to  proceed.  He  was  then  followed  by  another. 
Unggoboxa  and  his  wife  presented  their  infant  child 

for  baptism  and  named  her  Mary  Ann 

Unggoboza  and  Uyako  addressed  the  people  in  an  in- 
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teresting  and  affecting  manner.  Said  the  former  : 
“ Brothers  and  sisters  you  see  me  thus.  Before  I 
came  to  the  school  I was  a murderer.  I had  great 
bodily  strength  and  I used  it  to  slay  others.  If  any 
great  man  or  captain  fell  in  battle  it  was  known  that 
I killed  him.  But  now  I am  a Christian  ; now  1 
have  a new  heart.”  Yako  spoke  in  a similar  strain, 
and  exhorted  the  people  to  turn  from  their  sins  to 
God.  I then  gave  the  newly  baptized  adults  an  ad- 
dress.’ 

Christian  missionaries  in  all  ages  have  attached 
great  importance  to  the  outward  form  of  baptism,  nor 
can  it  by  any  means  be  dispensed  with,  or  neglected, 
without  danger.  A recent  communication  from  Cal- 
cutta in  ‘ The  Work  of  the  Christian  Church,’  states 
that  some  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  had 
produced  a very  injurious  influence  on  the  minds  of 
many  Hindus  by  giving  them  to  understand  that  they 
might  be  reckoned  Christians  without  making  a public 
profession  of  belief  by  submitting  to  receive  this  rite. 
This  doctrine  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  Hindus, 
and  I have  no  doubt  would  be  to  any  class  of 
heathens.  To  receive  baptism  is  openly  to  renounce 
idolatry  and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Christ.  But 
many  would  like  to  be  nominally  Christians  without 
sharing  in  the  opprobrium  connected  with  the  Chris- 
tian name  ; let,  then,  the  notion  become  prevalent 
amongst  the  heathen  that  they  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  be  baptized  and  we  make  wide  the  gate  of 
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admission  into  the  Church  and  many  no  doubt  will 
seek  to  enter  it.  But  no  ; we  have  the  express  and 
unalterable  command  of  Christ  not  only  to  disciple, 
but  to  baptize  all  nations  ; and  the  experience  of  the 
Church  in  all  lands  shows  that  such  a test  is  requisite 
as  one  important  means  of  proving  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  profess  to  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  and  who  desire  to  become  His  faithful 
followers.  And  oh  ! it  is  a blessing  to  see,  as  we 
have  often  seen  in  Africa,  men  and  women  present- 
ing themselves  for  baptism  in  a large  congregation, 
and,  amidst  tears  and  sighs,  which  they  made  no 
effort  to  suppress,  there  renouncing  the  devil  and  his 
works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world, 
and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  surely  if 
there  is  joy  in  heaven  among  the  angels  of  God  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth,  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over 
such  scenes  as  these. 

The  Agapae  or  love-feast  is  a means  of  grace  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  Christian  natives  of  South  Africa, 
and  in  these  meetings,  which  were  not  unfrequently 
held,  Mr  Pearse  took  great  delight.  On  one  oc- 
casion eighty  persons  were  present,  and  twenty-five 
spoke.  Some  of  the  females  bore  the  most  delight- 
ful testimonies  to  the  power  of  divine  grace,  and  had 
there  been  time,  many  others  would  have  done  the 
same.  On  another  occasion  ninety  were  present,  in- 
cluding Nonebi,  and  a chief  called  Potsanna  and  his 
wife.  On  this  occasion  Sambula,  a local  preacher. 
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said  that  he  was  formerly  a servant  of  some  doctress 
whom  he  used  to  attend  in  her  peregrinations  through 
the  country.  She  wished  him  to  become  a doctor, 
but  on  coming  to  the  station  he  heard  the  word  of 
God,  and  it  so  affected  him  that  he  came  again  and 
again.  At  length  he  began  to  pray,  and  then  he  went 
to  his  mistress  and  told  her  that  he  must  leave  her 
service  as  he  had  now  resolved  to  become  a servant 
of  God.  A few  days  after  this  the  missionary  heard 
that  Nonebi  and  Potsanna,  both  of  whom  resided  at 
an  outpost,  had  commenced  meeting  in  class,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  says,  ‘ O what  a mercy  ! 
O what  encouragement ! Lord  claim  them  for  Thine 
own  !’ 

Mr  Pearse  was  deeply  and  sincerely  attached  to 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  to  receive  counsel 
from  them,  or  to  give  them  counsel  when  they  needed 
it,  afforded  him  the  highest  joy.  His  breast  over- 
flowed with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  to  those 
who  laboured  with  him  in  the  Lord  he  was  literally 
a friend  that  stuck  closer  than  a brother.  On  several 
occasions  he  went  over  to  Beecham  Wood  to  assist 
Mr  Thomas  in  his  extraordinary  difficulties  ; and  on 
one  occasion  he  visited  Clarkebury,  Morley,  and 
Buntingville,  that  he  might  see  and  take  counsel  with 
the  missionaries  on  those  stations.  At  Morley  he 
found  the  Rev.  Samuel  and  Mrs  Palmer  who  had 
resided  on  that  station  several  years,  and  he  observes, 
‘ O how  delightful  to  meet  with  Christian  brethren 
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in  this  dreary  land  and  to  pour  into  each  other’s 
bosoms  our  past  toils,  trials,  and  mercies  !’ 

Here  a very  beautiful  scene  occurred.  It  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  Sabbath  school,  and  on  the 
Lord’s  day  the  chapel  was  densely  crowded  with 
people  who  had  come  from  the  neighbouring  kraals, 
and  Mr  Pearse  preached  to  them  from  David’s  charge 
to  Solomon,  whilst,  many  not  being  able  to  obtain  ad- 
mittance, a second  service  was  held  outside.  On  the 
following  day  upwards  of  2000  people,  including 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  children  assembled, 
and  as  the  chapel  could  not  hold  them  they  met 
outside,  where  an  examination  was  conducted  by  the 
missionary,  the  results  of  which  were  of  the  most 
gratifying  character.  Eight  beasts  were  slaughtered 
for  the  children  and  their  friends,  so  that  they  had 
roast  beef,  if  not  plum-pudding,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion experienced  was  shared  in  by  all  present. 
Some  Dutch  Boers  who  were  there  said  that  they 
had  never  witnessed  such  a sight,  that  they  once 
thought  the  natives  little  better  than  monkeys,  but 
that  the  circumstances  of  that  day  had  convinced 
them  of  their  error.  ‘ We  are  amply  compensated,’ 
they  said,  £ for  the  long  journey  we  have  taken-,  and 
we  shall  go  home  and  tell  our  friends  what  we  have 
seen  and  heard  to-day.’  ‘ It  was  a day,’  says  Mr 
Pearse,  1 not  to  be  forgotten.  What  a scene  it  would 
have  been  for  the  friends  of  missions  in  England  to 
have  witnessed  ! ’ 
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At  Buntingville  Mr  and  Mrs  Jenkins  had  long 
been  engaged  in  mission  toil  ; and  here  Mr  Pearse 
was  gratified  beyond  measure  with  the  deep  and 
earnest  piety  of  many  of  the  natives.  Some  of  them 
he  heard  praying  in  an  adjoining  wood,  and  one  man 
who  had  long  been  groaning  for  redemption  was  set 
at  liberty,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  ran  to  the 
mission-house  where  he  fell  down  on  the  floor  and 
‘ with  overpowering  feeling  began  to  praise  God, 
and  to  declare  what  He  had  done  for  his  soul.’  The 
mother  of  the  Amampondo  chief  Faku  had  received 
the  truth,  and  being  at  a distance  from  the  station 
and  unable  to  come  herself,  she  often  sent  two  men 
to  hear  the  word  of  God  that  they  might  return  to 
her  and  tell  her  what  the  missionary  had  said.  Often 
too  she  would  assemble  her  grandchildren  and  others, 
pray  with  them  and  exhort  them  to  turn  to  God. 
‘ Great  people,’  she  used  to  say,  ‘ laugh  at  me,  and 
say  that  I am  old  and  foolish.  But  I know  that 
Jesus  is  my  Saviour  and  that  I shall  go  to  heaven 
when  I die.’ 

In  a distant  part  of  the  country  where  Mr  Jen- 
kins and  the  native  teachers  had  preached  the  word 
of  God  some  of  the  people  observed,  ‘ The  mission- 
aries seem  to  carry  Ubuti — charms, — with  them, 
for  there  is  such  a charm  in  God’s  word  that  it 
makes  us  love  it  whether  we  will  or  no.’  In  charms 
of  various  kinds  the  Kafirs  have  great  confidence, 
and  their  doctors  give  those  charms  to  ward  off 
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diseases  and  for  many  other  ends.  These  people 
found  that  there  was  no  charm  like  the  message  of 
mercy  to  a fallen  race,  and  many  of  them  yielded  to 
its  power  and  became  faithful  followers  of  Christ. 

On  returning  to  Morley  Mr  Pearse  had  to  cross 
the  Umtata  the  scenery  of  which  is  at  once  grand 
and  terrific,  and,  as  he  was  gazing  with  intense 
interest  on  the  tremendous  depths  below,  his  horse 
started,  and  he  had  well-nigh  been  plunged  over  the 
fearful  precipice.  In  company  with  Mr  Palmer  he 
reached  the  river  in  safety,  and  found  it  just  deep 
enough  to  ford  without  danger.  Scarcely  had  he 
got  to  the  opposite  bank  ere  the  thunder  began  to 
roar  and  to  echo  through  the  vast  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  then  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  so 
that  presently  the  travellers  were  drenched  to  the 
skin.  They  pushed  on  however,  though  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  got  to  Morley  in  safety,  and  there 
poured  out  their  hearts  to  God  in  thankfulness  and 
praise  for  His  preserving  care. 

Just  after  his  return  from  this  tour  Mr  Pearse 
received  a Kafir  note  written  from  Beecham  Wood, 
by  Wm.  Loggenberg  the  native  teacher,  of  which,  in 
a letter  to  a friend  in  England  he  gives  the  following 
translation  : — 

‘ Sir, — I am  thankful  that  I am  still  in  health 
through  the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ; but 
have  to  inform  you  that  Kolosa  has  departed  this  life. 
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Things  continue  as  they  were  and  there  is  no  intelli- 
gence of  interest.  Sir  please  to  give  me  2 lbs.  of 
sugar.  I cannot  ask  any  of  Mrs  Thomas,  as  her 
stock  is  almost  done.  Frequently  remember  me  as  I 
do  you.  My  wife  Esther  sends  her  kindest  regards 
to  Mrs  Pearse,  in  which  I sincerely  unite. — I remain, 
sir,  yours  truly,  William  Loggenberg.’ 

William  was  a great  lover  of  sugar,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  replenish  his  stores,  wrote,  Kafir- 
like, to  ask  the  missionary  to  give  him  some.  He  was, 
however,  a truly  good  man,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  Mr  Pearse  complied  with  his  request. 

The  chief  Kreli  came  to  the  station  one  day,  when 
the  missionary  held  with  him  ‘ a long  and  serious 
conversation  respecting  the  works  and  the  word  of 
God.’  He  asked  if  Mr  Pearse’s  parents  were  still 
living  and  whether  he  intended  to  return  to  see  them-, 
remarking  that  he  thought  he  could  cross  the  great 
waters  to  see  a parent,  but  not  for  any  other  object. 

‘ I told  him,’  says  Mr  Pearse,  ‘ that  perhaps  we 
should  meet  again  on  earth,  but  if  not  we  hoped  to 
meet  above.’  ‘Where?’  said  the  chief  with  deep 
anxiety.  ‘ In  heaven  after  death,’  was  the  reply, 
which  seemed  to  affect  him  not  a little. 

On  another  occasion  Kreli  was  anxious  to  go  to 
the  station  to  attend  divine  service,  but  his  coun- 
sellors opposed  him  and  had  all  but  persuaded  him 
to  give  up  his  purpose  when  Mr  Pearse  appeared  at 
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* the  Great  Place,’  and,  to  the  joy  of  the  chief,  pro- 
posed to  preach  to  the  people  the  word  of  life.  Two 
hundred  people  assembled  under  the  glorious  canopy 
of  heaven  and  formed  themselves  into  a semicircle, 
when  the  missionary  addressed  them  on  the  words, 
‘ Ye  must  be  born  again.’  Deep  was  the  attention 
paid  to  the  message,  and  one  man  said  he  had  heard 
the  news  before  with  his  ears,  but  now  he  felt  and 
believed  it  to  be  true.  Some  of  the  native  teachers 
usually  accompanied  Mr  Pearse  in  his  itinerating 
among  the  people,  and  very  effective  were  many  of 
their  addresses.  ‘ Why,’  said  one  of  them  named 
Samuel,  when  addressing  himself  to  a number  of 
men,  * why  are  you  young  men  such  cowards  ? and 
why  is  it  that  the  females,  proverbially  timid,  have  at 
length  the  pre-eminence  over  you  ? Was  it  ever 
known  that,  when  a tiger  made  his  appearance,  the 
wife  should  go  and  meet  him  and  the  husband  hide 
himself  in  the  house  ? or  was  it  ever  known,  when 
the  war-cry  was  raised,  that  the  women  should  seize 
the  spears  and  shields  and  the  men  be  afraid  to 
fight  ? Yet  you  are  afraid  to  avow  yourselves  as 
Christians  whilst  many  of  the  females  are  valiant  for 
the  truth.  When  will  you  repent  and  turn  to  God  ?’ 
It  was  a burst  of  native  eloquence,  and  was,  more- 
over, attended  with  such  power,  that  a large  portion 
of  the  congregation  wept. 

That  light  was  spreading  among  the  people,  Mr 
Pearse  saw  many  indications.  A native,  who  had 
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not  yet  become  a Christian,  came  to  him  one  day  and 
said  that  the  Kafirs  were  fully  convinced  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a Supreme  Being,  and  that  he  himself  had 
reasoned  with  many  of  them  respecting  the  human 
soul,  maintaining,  from  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
night,  that  it  must  be  something  distinct  from  the 
body.  He  further  argued  from  various  parts  of  the 
human  frame,  which,  he  thought,  exhibited  the 
clearest  proofs  of  design,  that  there  must  have  been 
a designing  mind.  Are  men  who  can  reason  thus  to 
be  classed  with  apes,  monkeys,  and  baboons  ? and 
shall  we  still  be  told  that  they  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  truths  of  Christianity  or  of  appreciating 
the  blessings  which  Christianity  unfolds  ? Those 
who  hold  such  notions,  after  the  results  of  missionary 
labour  among  the  tribes  of  Africa  during  the  last  half 
century,  place  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment, and  might  as  well  be  let  alone  in  their  pre- 
judice and  folly.  The  Christian  Church  knows 
better,  and  phrenological  or  ethnological  science  not- 
withstanding, she  will  still  go  forward  in  her  glorious 
enterprise  believing  that  the  swarthy  Negro,  the 
barbarous  Kafir,  the  wretched  Hottentot,  and  the 
squalid  Bushmen,  are  all  members  of  the  human  race, 
are  all  included  in  the  grand  scheme  of  redemption, 
and  may  all  be  won  to  the  service  and  the  love  of 
Him  who  said,  * And  I,  when  I am  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me.’ 
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Rest,  weary  head ! 

Lie  down  to  slumber  in  the  peaceful  tomh : 

Light  from  above  has  broken  through  its  gloom  £ 
Here,  in  the  place  where  once  thy  Saviour  lay, 
Where  He  shall  wake  thee  on  a future  day, 

Like  a tired  child  upon  its  mother’s  breast, 

Rest,  sweetly  rest ! 

Rest,  spirit  free ! 

In  the  green  pastures  of  the  heavenly  shore, 
Where  sin  and  sorrow  can  approach  no  more, 
With  all  the  flock  by  the  Good  Shepherd  fed 
Reside  the  streams  of  Life  eternal  led, 

Lor  ever  with  thy  God  and  Saviour  blest, 

Rest,  sweetly  rest ! 


— Anon. 
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i EATHENISM  holds  out  no  hope  for 
the  future.  To  it,  death  is  either 
annihilation  or  something  worse.  No 
bright  prospect  of  a glorious  immortality  cheers 
its  votaries  as  they  draw  nigh  to  the  gates  of 
the  grave,  for  though  a notion  of  a state  be- 
yond it,  does  sometimes  flit  before  their  minds,  yet 
that  notion  is  so  vague  and  so  uncertain,  that,  like 
Socrates,  they  are  ready  to  say : * The  hour  of 
separation  has  come ; I go  to  die,  you  to  live ; but 
which  of  us  is  destined  to  an  improved  being  is  con- 
cealed from  every  one  but  God.’ 

The  Kafirs  have  no  religion.  It  has  been  said 
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that  the  word  Kafir  is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and 
signifies  infidel , and  though  another  meaning — a 
waste,  has  been  attached  to  it,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  given  to  the  natives  of  South  Africa  by 
the  Portuguese,  as  a title  of  reproach,  and  perhaps  as 
expressive  of  the  fact  that  they  were  unbelievers  in 
a Great  First  Cause.  They  have,  however,  as  all 
heathens  have,  an  indefinite  idea  of  a Supreme  Being, 
for  the  light  of  nature  and  of  conscience  has  not  become 
totally  extinct  amongst  them  ; and  they  also  believe 
that  the  spirits  of  their  fathers,  Imishulugo,  sit  under 
ground  in  light,  where  they  take  cognizance  of  the 
affairs  transacted  on  the  earth,  and  possess  some  kind 
of  influence  over  the  weather  and  the  seasons.  Hence 
the  chief  Kreli  once  offered  a sacrifice  to  the  manes 
of  his  father  Hintza.  A doctor,  or  sorcerer,  having 
affirmed  that  the  reason  why  he  did  not  succeed  in 
discomfiting  his  enemies  was  that  he  had  not  buried 
his  father,  the  chief  at  once  proceeded  to  the  spot 
where  Hintza  was  killed,  gathered  the  bones,  buried 
them  in  a cattle  enclosure,  and  then  set  a man  to 
watch  the  place,  who  was  to  remain  there  for  life, 
unless  the  whole  tribe  should  happen  to  remove  from 
that  locality,  in  which  case  only,  he  would  be  allowed 
to  leave.  For  this  very  undesirable  service  the  man 
was  to  receive  ten  head  of  cattle. 

But  these  notions  gave  to  the  dying  Kafir  no  com- 
fort, no  consolation,  no  joyous  hope.  What  it  was 
to  die  he  knew  not.  The  future  was  to  him  ‘ an  un- 
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discovered  land,’  upon  which  no  beam  of  light  ever, 
even  for  a moment,  fell. 

But  ‘ life  and  immortality  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  Gospel and  that  Gospel  having  been 
proclaimed  to  this  benighted  people,  many  of  them 
have  been  ‘ begotten  again  unto  a lively  hope,  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an 
inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away.’  Hence  native  Christians  in  Kafirland  die 
well, — die  in  the  full  triumph  of  faith, — die  exulting 
in  the  prospect  of  an  admission  into  a state  of  im- 
mediate blessedness  with  Christ.  ‘ When  a good 
man  dies,’  says  Bishop  Jer.  Taylor,  * then  the  joys 
break  forth  through  the  clouds  of  sickness,  and  the 
conscience  stands  upright,  and  confesses  the  glories 
of  God,  and  owns  so  much  integrity,  that  it  can  hope 
for  pardon,  and  obtain  it  too  ; then  the  sorrows  of 
the  sickness,  and  the  flames  of  fever,  or  the  faintness 
of  consumption,  do  but  untie  the  soul  from  its  chain, 
and  let  it  go  forth,  first  into  liberty,  and  then  into 
glory  ; for  it  is  but  for  a little  while  that  the  face  of 
the  sky  was  black,  like  the  preparations  of  night,  but 
quickly  the  cloud  was  torn  and  rent,  the  violence  of 
the  thunder  parted  it  into  little  portions,  that  the  sun 
might  break  forth  with  a watery  eye  and  then  shine 
without  a tear.’  Often  has  all  this  been  realized  by  a 
poor  Christian  Kafir  or  Fingoe,  to  the  great  joy  and 
consolation  of  the  missionary  who  has  watched  over 
him  in  his  sickness  and  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 
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Some  time  after  Mr  Pearses  arrival  at  Butterworth 
the  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  people  in  so 
violent  a form  that  its  ravages  were  fearful  and  its 
victims  numerous.  The  missionary  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  check  its  progress, — visited  the  sufferers 
in  their  dwellings,  vaccinated  considerable  numbers 
both  of  children  and  adults,  and  administered  such 
medicines  as  he  had  learnt  were  suitable.  In'  this 
arduous  work  he  was  indefatigable,  and,  coming  into 
contact  with  the  disease  in  all  its  stages,  as  he  often 
did,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  he  escaped  the 
contagion.  But  a gracious  Providence  took  care  of 
him,  and  only  once  does  he  speak  of  any  symptoms 
that  gave  him  much  alarm,  and  these  passed  off  in  the 
course  of  a few  hours. 

One  or  two  medical  missionaries  would  be  of  great 
service  in  Kafirland,  and  if  all  missionaries  to  heathen 
tribes  could  learn  something  of  the  healing  art  they 
would  be  the  means  of  great  good  to  the  bodies  of 
men,  and  would  thereby  gain  a much  easier  access  to 
their  minds  and  hearts.  The  influence  which  Mr 
Pearse  gained  over  the  people  by  the  little  medical 
skill  that  he  possessed  was  immense.  In  their  native 
doctors  they  had  little  or  no  confidence,  but  in  the 
missionary  they  placed  implicit  trust.  When  vaccina- 
tion was  first  introduced  amongst  them  they  naturally 
thought  tnat  it  was  a kind  of  witchcraft ; but  they 
soon  learned  to  understand  the  difference,  and  they 
found  moreover  that  it  tended  to  prevent  the  progress 
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of  the  malady,  and  that  many  who  received  it  were 
preserved  from  the  contagion.  There  was  no  dis- 
pensary but  the  house  of  Mr  Pearse,  and  hence  day 
after  day  it  was  thronged  with  applicants  coming  on 
their  own  behalf,  or  on  that  of  others,  to  know  what 
they  must  take  to  ward  off  the  disease.  His,  there- 
fore, was  an  arduous,  though  a benevolent  task  ; but 
he  discharged  it  with  all  the  kindness  of  his  nature 
and  he  reaped  a rich  reward. 

As  might  be  expected,  many  of  the  people  died, 
and  amongst  them  several  who  had  embraced  the 
truth,  and  had  become  exemplary  members  of  the 
Christian  Church.  One  of  these,  a man  named 
Moses,  bore  his  affliction,  which  was  somewhat  pro- 
tracted, with  great  patience.  Mr  Pearse  frequently 
visited  him,  and  on  one  occasion  Moses  said,  * I am  very 
ill,  but  my  heart  is  where  it  was — in  Christ.  I greatly 
desire  that  my  Father  would  take  me  home.  I have 
no  fear.  I trust  in  Jesus.’  On  another  occasion  he 
said,  though  with  considerable  effort,  his  pain  being 
very  great, — ‘ I am  yet  in  much  affliction,  but  I have 
very  great  comfort  because  I am  going  home.’  A 
few  days  before  his  death  he  sent  for  his  son,  who 
lived  at  a distance,  that,  like  one  of  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  he  might  give  him  his  last  charge.  The  mis- 
sionary was  present  when  the  son  arrived,  but  the 
father’s  strength  was  nearly  gone,  and  he  could  but 
just  articulate  the  blessing  he  was  anxious  to  bestow. 
‘Is  Christ  with  you?’  said  Mr  Pearse.  ‘Yes,’ 
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was  the  confident  reply.  ‘ And  you  have  no  fear  ?’ 

‘ None.’  Abraham,  the  native  teacher,  then  prayed, 
and  shortly  after  the  good  man  entered  into  rest. 

‘ After  sun-down  devout  men  carried  him  to  the 
grave,  where  many  were  assembled,  and  where  all 
wept.’  ‘ I think,’  adds  Mr  Pearse,  ‘ I have  not  yet 
met  this  man’s  equal  for  depth  of  piety  in  this  heathen 
land.’ 

Of  another,  the  missionary  writes, — ‘ Umthlabi 
is  now  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  I saw  him  on  Tuesday  and  was  highly 
pleased  with  his  state  of  mind.  He  said,  “ My  teacher, 
though  I am  thus  in  great  affliction  I do  not  wish  it 
otherwise.  I do  not  even  wish  my  body  free  from 
pain,  for  I know  that  it  comes  from  the  Lord  and 
that  it  is  all  right.  I pray  to  God,  and  I throw  my- 
self upon  Him.”  At  night  he  requested  some  of  our 
pious  people  to  come  and  pray  with  him  ; they  did 
so,  and  he  expressed  himself,  at  the  close,  as  feeling 
that  God  had  then  prepared  him  for  his  solemn 
change.  He  said,  “ It  is  all  well  now.”  On  the 
following  Monday  I again  visited  him,  and  raising  his 
dying  frame,  covered  with  putrefaction,  he  said,  “ My 
teacher,  it  is  saved,”  meaning  his  soul.  “Iam  going 
hence,  and  now  I have  but  one  word  to  say, — take 
care  of  my  child.  I wish  you  and  Langeni  to  be  its 
guardians.  I die,  but  I die  in  hope.”  I cautioned 
him  against  trusting  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a 
resident  on  the  station  and  hearing  God’s  word,  that 
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being  nothing  without  personal  repentance,  faith,  and 
holiness.  He  replied,  “ I see  that,  my  teacher,  but  I 
do  not  trust  there, — I trust  in  Christ.  I have  hope, 
and  although  I am  a great  sinner,  I throw  myself 
upon  Jehovah.”  We  prayed  with  him,  and,  amidst 
that  scene  of  earthly  suffering,  we  felt  that  God  was 
there.  He  died,  in  the  same  peaceful  state  of  mind, 
on  the  Friday  night.’ 

Among  others  whom  the  missionary  visited  was 
a boy  whom  he  found  rapidly  sinking  into  the  arms 
of  death.  ‘ He  has  been  praying  much  all  night,’ 
observed  his  friends  ; ‘ and  he  said  a little  time  ago, 
“I  am  going  to  leave  you  all.  I am  going  to  the 
country  far  away.”  He,  too,  entered  into  the 
heavenly  rest,  and  now  appears  before  the  throne,  a 
trophy  of  redeeming  grace. 

Again  the  missionary  says,  ‘ I visited  Udikwaya 
before  sun-down,  and  found  that  he  had  been  wish- 
ing to  see  me.  On  my  entering  the  house,  he  arose, 
and  sat  up.  “ My  friend,”  he  said,  “ I wanted  to 
see  you.  It  is  now  over  with  me.  I shall  not  be 
long  in  this  world.  Before  I die  I wish  to  tell  you 
about  my  affairs.  Here  are  my  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren ; — take  care  of  them  ; I resign  them  to  you,  my 
teacher  ; — I have  no  other  friend  but  you.”  He 
then  enumerated  his  little  property,  and  told  me 
where  his  brother  and  friends  resided.  Again  he 
adverted  to  his  wife  and  children  in  a manner  that 
deeply  affected  me,  and  on  my  questioning  him 
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respecting  his  state  of  mind,  he  said,  “ It  is  nice, 
all  nice,  I am  going  to  my  Father,  I have  no 
fear.”  After  prayer  I left  him.  About  half-an- 
hour  later  he  arose  and  knelt  in  prayer.  He 
then  lay  down  and  instantly  expired.  . . To- 

wards midnight  we  interred  him,  when  his  wife  wept 
bitterly.’ 

A man  named  Botywa,  who  had  resided  for  some 
time  on  the  station,  but  had  not  united  himself  to  the 
people  of  God,  took  the  disorder,  and  feeling  that  it 
would  be  fatal,  he  said  to  Mr  Pearse  : ‘ I often 
wished  to  join  the  catechumen  class  but  fear  pre- 
vented me.  Now  I throw  myself  on  the  divine  mercy 
hoping  for  acceptance  in  Christ.’  He  died  during 
the  course  of  the  night ; but  there  was  little  doubt 
that  he  too  was  snatched  as  a brand  out  of  the 
fire. 

Many  other  instances  occurred  of  peace  in  death, 
and  the  heart  of  the  missionary  was  often  greatly 
comforted  in  witnessing  such  scenes  as  those  we 
have  described.  How  blessed  is  that  religion  which 
can  pour  such  light  into  the  mean  and  lowly  dwelling 
of  a Kafir,  and  can  cheer  with  such  hopes  minds 
that  were  once  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of  heathen 
night ! There  are  numbers  now  before  the  throne, 
redeemed  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  and 
among  them  many  of  the  once  benighted  sons  of 
Africa,  the  first  fruits  of  a glorious  harvest  hereafter 
to  be  gathered  in. 
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* O how  blessed,  faithful  souls,  are  ye 
Who  have  escaped  through  death,  your  God  to  see. 
Escaped  at  last 

F rom  all  the  sorrows  that  yet  hold  us  fast. 

1 Here  as  in  a prison  we  are  bound, 

Care  and  fear,  and  terrors  hem  us  round  ; 

And  well  we  know 
It  is  but  toil  and  grief  of  heart  below. 

£ While  that  ye  are  resting  in  your  home, 

Safe  from  all  pain,  all  misery  o’ercome, 

No  grief  or  cross 

Mixes  with  yonder  joys  to  work  your  loss. 

1 Christ  doth  wipe  away  your  every  tear, 

Ye  possess  what  we  but  long  for  here ; 

To  you  is  sung 

The  song  that  ne’er  through  mortal  ears  hath  rung. 

( Who  is  there  that  would  not  gladly  die, 

Changing  earth  for  such  a home  on  high  ; 

Or  who.would  stay 

To  toil  amid  these  sorrows  night  and  day  ? ’ 

Two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  these  words 
were  penned  by  the  German  poet,  Simon  Dach,  but 
they  still  find  an  echo  in  many  a human  breast,  and 
to  those  who  die  in  heathen  lands,  but  die  in  the  faith 
and  hope  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  are 
specially  applicable ; for  how  great  to  them  is  the 
change  from  earth  to  ‘ the  home  on  high  ; ’ and  how 
blessed  is  the  song  they  chant  as  they  stand  among 
the  ranks  of  the  redeemed  ! O it  is  worth  becoming 
a missionary  in  South  Africa  to  be  the  instrument  of 
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leading  men  to  Christ,  and  then  being  permitted  to 
see  them  triumphing  over  the  last  enemy  and  trampling 
Satan  underneath  their  feet ! And  the  more  so  be- 
cause of  the  striking  contrast  between  the  death  of 
a Christian  in  that  land  and  the  deaths  of  those  who 
die  in  a heathen  and  unconverted  state.  Mr  Pearse 
attended  other  death-scenes,  but  he  says  little  respect- 
ing them,  for  they  were  often  most  repulsive,  witch- 
craft, in  some  of  its  very  worst  forms,  being  fre- 
quently resorted  to,  to  ward  off  the  fatal  blow.  The 
following  was  a case  of  this  kind.  In  company  with 
Mr  Fynn,  the  missionary  went  one  day  to  visit  a man 
who  was  greatly  afflicted  with  rheumatism.  They 
found  him  very  ill  and  suffering  from  the  most  acute 
pain,  yet  quite  disposed  to  listen  to  the  instruction  they 
wished  to  give  him.  His  friends,  however,  had  sent 
for  four  native  doctors  who  said  that  the  ‘ Unshulugo’ 
— ‘ spirit,’  of  his  father  was  troubling  him  for  a 
beast,  and  accordingly  four  beasts  were  slaughtered — 
one  at  the  dictation  of  each  of  these  doctors,  and 
subsequently  two  goats.  ‘ Now,’  said  they,  £ the  Un- 
shulugo is  satisfied ; now  the  man  will  recover  and 
will  soon  be  strong.’  But  he  was  no  better,  and  the 
missionary  took  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  folly  of 
their  proceedings  and  to  point  to  the  true  source  of 
help,  the  great  Creator  and  Lord  of  all. 

But  such  practices  were  abandoned  by  all  the 
native  Christians.  Whatever  confidence  they  placed 
in  these  doctors  pAor  to  their  conversion,  they  had 
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no  confidence  in  them  whatever  subsequent  to  their 
becoming  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Not 
for  them  did  they  send  in  their  sufferings,  but  for 
their  teacher  ; he  was  more  than  all  the  doctors,  and 
they  believed  that  if  his  skill  could  not  restore  them, 
it  was  because  God  intended  to  take  them  to  Himself. 
And,  as  we  have  already  observed,  Mr  Pearse  was 
ever  ready  to  help  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  a Kafir  hut  when  fever 
was  at  its  height,  or  when  the  small-pox  was  raging 
in  its  most  dangerous  forms.  He  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice himself  for  the  good  of  others  ; and  with  a noble 
heroism,  he  stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead 
when  to  stand  there  was  to  place  his  own  life  in 
jeopardy.  He  was  cheered,  however,  by  the  scenes 
of  holy  triumph  which  he  was  called  to  witness  ; and 
the  general  progress  of  the  work  of  God  after  the 
visitation  passed  away  was  in  many  respects  highly 
gratifying. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  addressed  to 
the  General  Secretaries,  Oct.  Jlst,  1845,  presents 
another  illustration  of  the  power  of  grace  : — 

‘ For  some  time  past  we  have  been  called  to 
witness  much  affliction  among  the  natives  residing  on 
this  station.  In  my  last  letter,  I referred  to  the 
triumphant  decease  of  a native  Church  member  ; and 
now  another  of  our  members,  a young  female,  is  ill, 
and  not  likely  to  recover  ; but  the  Lord  is  eminently 
with  her.  When  visiting  her  a few  days  since,  she 
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said,  “ I have  such  peace  of  mind  that  I am  scarcely 
sensible  of  any  pain  or  of  my  afflicted  state ; I feel 
that  God’s  Holy  Spirit  is  with  me,  and  I have  no 
fear ; no  ! fear  I have  none.”  I said,  “ And  are 
you  not  afraid  to  die?”  “No,”  she  replied,  “not 
at  all.”  “ And  what,”  I added,  “ is  now  your  de- 
sire?” Her  answer  was,  “To  go  to  be  with 
Christ.”  This  is  one  of  the  many  rich  results  which 
the  “ glorious  Gospel  ” is  gradually  accomplishing 
in  this  heathen  land.’ 

One  other  illustration  of  triumph  over  death  I add 
from  Mr  Pearse’s  journal.  He  went  to  visit  one  of 
the  members  called  Solomon  Uzinti,  who  was  draw- 
ing near  to  the  gates  of  the  grave.  The  suffering  man 
rose  from  his  mat,  and  with  remarkable  energy  said, 
— ‘ My  teacher,  I am  in  this  condition,  yet  I have  joy 
superior  to  it  all.  My  heart  is  fixed.  My  joy  is 
great  indeed.  The  world  boasts  of  riches,  men  boast 
of  having  cattle.  I have  none  of  these,  and  yet  I am 
rich.  The  Lord  has  given  me  a wife  and  child  and 
with  these  I am  rich  and  content,  for  Christ  is  with  me.’ 
To  his  friend,  Langeni,  he  said,  ‘ I am  wishful  to  see 
my  missionary.  He  is  the  fountain  from  whence  I 
have  drawn  water  and  I should  like  to  see  him  before 
I die.  I am  leaving  you.  I shall  soon  cease  to  speak. 
I have  no  more  words  for  you,  but  Christ  is  with 
me.’  The  missionary  called,  and  although  articula- 
tion was  very  difficult  the  sufferer  said, — ‘ I am  glad 
to  see  you.  I am  going  home,  and  I wished  to  see 
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you  before  I die.  You  have  broken  to  me  the  bread 
which  Christ  sent  you  to  offer.  Be  stedfast,  my 
missionary,  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Satan  is 
ashamed  on  my  account.  I shall  not  be  moved  by 
him,  for  my  joy  is  very  great,  and  I am  going  to  my 
Saviour.’  In  this  state  of  mind  Solomon  expired,  and 
was  committed  to  the  grave  by  his  Christian  friends, 
in  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  mission  at  Butterworth 
in  the  year  1845,  and  the  work  continued  to  prosper, 
though  with  many  painful  drawbacks,  until,  at  the 
District  Meeting  held  in  December,  Mr  Pearses 
brethren  deemed  it  advisable  to  appoint  him  the  pastor 
of  the  native  congregation  and  church  in  Graham’s 
Town.  On  his  labours  in  Kafirland,  however,  he 
could  look  back  with  pleasure.  The  years  he  spent 
there  were  years  of  toil,  suffering,  and  privation  ; 
but  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  he  had  entered  that 
country  and  devoted  to  its  welfare  the  best  energies 
of  his  mind.  He  had  not,  like  Xavier,  the  Romish 
missionary,  baptized  people  by  thousands  until  his 
hands  failed  through  the  fatigue  of  baptizing ; nor 
had  he,  like  him,  attempted  to  make  infants 
Christians  by  administering  to  them  that  sacred  rite 
stealthily,  their  parents  being  unaware  of  it ; for 
though  Popery  makes  converts  in  this  way,  if  con- 
verts they  may  be  called,  Methodism  does  not,  but 
insists,  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  on  personal  repent- 
ance and  faith  in  Christ ; and  in  the  case  of  an 
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infant,  that  at  least  one  of  the  parents  should  present 
it  for  baptism,  and  promise  to  train  it  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  But,  neither  had  Mr 
Pearse,  like  Xavier,  to  leave  the  field  of  labour  in 
disgust,  and,  thoroughly  disheartened,  to  confess 
that  his  mission  had  proved  a failure  for  he  used 
no  illegitimate  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object,  but  preached  the  simple  and  unadulterated 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  found  to 
be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  unto  every  one 
that  believed. 

When  he  left  Butterworth  there  were  on  the 
station  upwards  of  90  church  members,  and  about 
50  candidates  for  baptism.  In  the  Sabbath  schools 
there  were  350  children,  and  in  the  day  schools  220  , 
whilst,  on  a moderate  estimate,  2000  people  were 
attendants  on  public  worship  and,  more  or  less,  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  truth.  All  this  was  highly 
encouraging,  and  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  had  been  at  work  in  that  locality. 
Still,  as  I have  said,  there  were  many  drawbacks. 
‘ The  conversion  of  the  heathen,’  observes  Mr  Venn, 
most  truly,  ‘ is  hard  work,  even  when  the  word  is 
accompanied  with  power  and  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit.  It  is  the  testimony  of  every  missionary  of 
spiritual  discernment,  even  of  the  most  sober-minded, 
that  Satan  has  a power  in  heathen  lands,  of  which 
we  in  the  Church  at  home  have  little  conception.  If 
* See  the  recent  Life  of  Francis  Xavier,  by  Henry  Venn,  B.D 
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the  Spirit  of  Christ  be  not  with  the  missionary,  he 
will  be  baffled  at  all  points,  and  wear  out  his  strength 
in  continuous  and  incessant,  but  profitless  labour.’ 
So  Mr  Pearse  found  it,  and  though  there  were  sea- 
sons when  he  was  gladdened  beyond  measure  by 
signs  of  good,  and  especially  by  such  death-bed 
scenes  as  we  have  here  described,  there  were  other 
seasons  when  he  was  cast  down,  discouraged,  and 
depressed.  His  journals  afford  evidence  of  much 
mental  anxiety,  and  it  may  be  that  he  was,  like  many 
other  missionaries,  somewhat  too  anxious.  His  own 
standard  of  Christian  holiness  was  very  high,  and 
perhaps  he  expected  too  much  of  the  native  converts, 
and  was  therefore  much  distressed  because,  in  some 
instances,  their  conduct  was  rather  inconsistent.  Is 
not  this  an  error  into  which  all  modern  missionaries 
are  apt  to  fall  ? Are  they  not  liable  to  forget  that 
a people  just  emerging  out  of  heathenism  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  comparatively  ignorant  of 
what  is  required  of  them  as  disciples  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  that,  therefore,  what  would  be  decidedly 
sinful  in  persons  whose  consciences  are  more 
enlightened,  should  not  always  be  considered  so  in 
them  ? Amongst  such  a people  the  standard  of 
Christian  morality  must  be  raised  by  degrees  ; and  if 
native  converts  are  not  all  that  they  should  be,  but 
lapse  now  and  then  into  some  of  their  former  practices, 
we  should  not  hastily  conclude  that  no  change  has 
been  effected  in  them,  but  bear  with  them  gently, 
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even  as  a nurse  cherisheth  her  children,  remembering 
that  of  the  Saviour  it  is  said,  ‘ The  bruised  reed  He 
will  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  He  will  not 
quench.’  Some  of  the  instructions  and  admonitions 
addressed  to  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  and  of  Thes- 
salonica,  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  imply  that  they  were 
in  "danger  of  walking  inconsistently  (see  Ephes.  v. 
3-5  ; I Thess.  iv.  3-7,  etc.),  and  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  the  native  converts  in  Kafirland  or  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  should  need  similar  counsels,  and 
should  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  a most  gentle 


manner. 


CHAPTER  X. 
&H>aug. 


Sow  ye  beside  all  waters, 

Where  the  dew  of  heaven  may  fall ; 

Ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  be  not  weary, 

F or  the  Spirit  breathes  o’er  all. 

Sow,  though  the  thorns  may  wound  thee  5 
One  wore  the  thorns  for  thee ; 

And  though  the  cold  world  scorn  thee, 
Patient  and  hopeful  be. 

Sow  ye  beside  all  waters, 

With  a blessing  and  a prayer ; 

Name  Him  whose  hand  upholds  thee, 
And  sow  thou  everywhere. 

Sow  when  the  sunlight  sheddeth 
Its  warm  and  cheering  ray, 

F or  the  rain  of  heaven  descendeth 
When  the  sunbeams  pass  away. 

Sow  when  the  tempest  lowers, 

F or  calmer  days  will  break, 

And  the  seed,  in  darkness  nourished, 

A goodly  plant  may  make. 

Sow  when  the  morning  breaketh 
In  beauty  o’er  the  land  ; 

And  when  the  evening  falleth, 

Withhold  not  thou  thy  hand. 


Anna  Shipton. 
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HE  native  Christians  of  South  Africa 
are  most  deeply  attached  to  their  mis- 
M?X  sionaries,  and  often  manifest  their  re- 
gard by  emotions  of  the  tenderest  kind.  The 
day  that  Mr  Pearse  left  Butterworth  for 
the  Colony  was  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
people  a day  of  no  ordinary  sorrow.  The  chief 
Kreli  came  to  the  station,  ‘ and  complained  of  the 
hardship  of  having  his  missionary  taken  from  him 
without  his  concurrence,  saying,  it  was  a custom  to 
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which  he  could  never  be  reconciled  and  when  the 
hour  of  departure  arrived,  the  mission-house  was 
thronged  with  persons  coming  to  say  farewell.  Some 
of  them  fell  on  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  grief, 
others  sobbed  out  their  adieus,  and  many  accompanied 
the  missionary  and  his  family  to  some  distance  from 
the  village,  and  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  return. 
* I could  not  speak  to  many  of  them,’  says  Mr  Pearse, 
‘ it  was  too  much  for  me.’  It  was,  however,  a rich 
reward  for  the  labour  of  the  past  five  years,  and  he 
rejoiced  in  spirit  to  find  that  there  were  hearts  so 
tender  amongst  a people  once  sunk  in  ignorance, 
vice,  and  crime.  ‘ Without  natural  affection  ’ is  a 
characteristic  of  the  heathen  everywhere ; but 
Christianity  implants  in  their  bosoms  something  more 
than  natural  affection,  for  under  its  benign  and 
renovating  influences  they  learn,  not  only  to  love 
their  parents  and  their  children,  but  to  love  strangers, 
and  to  love  especially  those  who  go  amongst  them  to 
proclaim  to  them  the  message  of  redeeming  grace. 

The  birth  of  a son,  some  time  before  this,  had 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Pearse,  but  for 
several  weeks  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  live, 
and  their  anxiety  on  his  account  was  often  very  con- 
siderable. They  commended  him  to  God,  and  God 
heard  their  prayer  and  spared  them  the  grief  which 
they  would  have  felt  had  they  been  called  to  leave  a 
second  child  in  a grave  in  Kafirland. 

Their  journey  occupied  several  days,  but  it  was, 
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on  the  whole,  a pleasant  one.  At  Fort  Peddie  they 
spent  a Sabbath,  and  Mr  Pearse  preached  in  a room 
filled  with  English  soldiers,  among  whom  were 
Major  Yarborough  and  Sir  Harry  Darrel.  He 
found  it  difficult  to  use  his  native  language  after 
preaching  so  many  years  in  Kafir  ; but  he  says,  4 1 
tried  to  be  faithful,  remembering  that  my  Lord  and 
Master  would  call  me  to  account.’  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  shortly 
reached  the  spot  where  a German  missionary  named 
Scholtz  was  murdered  a few  months  previously 
The  circumstance  was  an  affecting  one.  Ernest 
Scholtz  was  born  at  Ganer  in  Silesia  in  the  year 
1820.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  father  to  the  trade 
of  a goldsmith.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  while 
residing  at  Breslau,  he  was  awakened  to  a sense  of 
sin  by  reading  a periodical  entitled  ‘The  Sunday 
Guest.’  In  the  year  1841  he  entered  a seminary  in 
Berlin  established  for  the  training  of  young  men  as 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and,  having  passed  the 
literary  and  theological  course  of  study,  he  was  sent 
out  by  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society,  with  several 
others,  to  reinforce  the  mission  in  South  Africa.  I 
was  residing  in  Graham’s  Town  when  he  and  his 
companions  arrived  in  the  Colony,  and  I well  re- 
member their  departure  for  Kafirland  full  of  hope 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  join  Mr  Posselt  and 
others  who  were  trying  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
their  Saviour  amongst  its  benighted  tribes.  They  had 
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just  crossed  the  colonial  boundary,  had  out-spanned 
for  the  night,  and  had  retired  to  rest  in  their  waggons, 
when  a number  of  Kafirs  made  an  attack  on  them 
with  a view  to  plunder.  Scholtz,  greatly  alarmed, 
looked  out  of  his  waggon,  and  called  to  know  what 
was  the  matter ; an  assegai  pierced  his  body,  the 
marauders  fled,  the  wounded  missionary  lingered  for 
a few  hours,  but  finding  his  end  approaching,  took  a 
most  affectionate  farewell  of  his  friends,  and  then 
expired.  His  remains  were  taken  to  the  Wesleyan 
mission  station  D’Urban,  and  there  interred  in  the 
presence  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  Fort 
Peddie,  of  many  Christian  natives,  and  of  the  Sunday 
school  children  of  the  D’Urban  station. 

Mr  Pearse  greatly  esteemed  the  missionaries  of 
other  denominations,  and  he  could  not  pass  the  spot 
where  this  young  German  fell  without  noting  it  in 
his  journal  as  well  as  referring  to  it  in  his  letters 
home.  The  occurrence,  indeed,  affected  all  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  district,  and  it  tended  to  awaken 
deeper  interest  in  the  Berlin  Mission,  and  a more 
intense  regard  for  those  who  might  have  fallen 
with  Scholtz,  but  whose  lives  were  mercifully  pre- 
served. 

Our  friends  reached  their  destination  in  safety, 
and  met  with  a most  cordial  reception  from  the  Rev. 
W.  Shaw  and  others,  among  whom  were  several 
native  Christians.  Graham’s  Town  was  at  that  time, 
and  is  still  more  so  now,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
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fields  of  labour  which  any  minister  can  desire.  I 
spent  in  it  four  most  happy  years,  and  only  left  it  in 
1845,  a little  time  before  Mr  Pearse’s  appointment 
to  it.  We  had  then  a large  English  congregation, 
meeting  in  Wesley  Chapel ; a considerable  congrega- 
tion of  Fingoes,  who  worshipped  in  another  building ; 
a third  congregation,  of  persons  speaking  the  Dutch 
language ; and  a fourth  congregation,  composed  of 
Bechuanas  and  kindred  tribes.  So  important  did  our 
native  societies  become,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
that  one  of  the  three  ministers  resident  in  the  town 
should  take  special  charge  of  them,  and  my  esteemed 
friend  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dugmore  was  the  first  mis- 
sionary appointed  to  this  important  work.  Mr  Pearse 
succeeded  Mr  Dugmore,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Kafir  language,  together  with  the  experience  he  had 
had  in  the  interior  of  Kafirland,  admirably  fitted  him 
for  the  important  task.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
with  his  wonted  zeal,  and  soon  found  that  he  would 
have  as  much  work  to  do  as  would  call  forth  all  the 
energies  of  his  mind.  ‘ My  engagements,’  he  ob- 
serves, soon  after  his  arrival,  ‘ have  been  very 
numerous  and  sometimes  trying ; but  I desire  to 
glorify  God  in  my  body  and  spirit,  which  are  His. 
We  have  entered  on  a comprehensive  plan  of  pastoral 
visitation.  May  the  Lord  help  and  greatly  bless  us 
in  this  important  part  of  ministerial  duty.’ 

In  this  department  of  Christian  labour  Mr  Pearse 
took  great  delight.  Like  Herbert’s  Country  Parson, 
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‘ upon  the  afternoons  in  week-days  he  took  occasion 
to  visit  in  person,  now  one  quarter  of  his  parish,  now 
another.’  Nor  did  he  confine  his  visits  to  the  houses 
of  his  own  people,  but  was  sometimes  found  in  the 
barracks  talking  kindly  to  soldiers,  sometimes  in  the 
hospital  praying  with  the  sick,  and  sometimes  in  the 
prison  counselling  the  suspected  and  the  condemned. 
To  a soldier  named  Wm.  Long,  who  shot  his 
captain  and  was  under  sentence  of  death,  he  paid 
unremitting  attention,  and  had  the  happiness  of  see- 
ing him  brought  to  repentance  before  he  died ; and 
at  a later  period  four  men, — an  Englishman  named 
White,  and  three  natives, — being  under  the  same  con- 
demnation, he  was  often  in  their  cells,  seeking  to 
direct  them  to  Him  who  can  save  to  the  uttermost 
even  the  chief  of  sinners.  In  this  case  his  efforts, 
and  those  of  others  associated  with  him,  were  crowned 
with  such  signal  success  that  I cannot  refrain  from 
giving  his  account  of  the  result. 

On  the  night  before  the  execution  of  these  men 
Mr  Pearse  and  several  friends  spent  some  hours  with 
them  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  in  prayer  ; and 
at  four  o’clock  the  next  morning  he  was  again  by 
their  side  engaged  in  the  same  solemn  exercises. 
‘ O,’  he  observes,  ‘ it  was  a memorable  morning. 
White  was  exceedingly  happy  in  God.  All  fear  of 
death  was  taken  away,  and  he  loved  to  speak  of 
going  from  a prison  to  a palace.  His  whole  soul  was 
intensely  engaged  in  prayer,  when  at  length  the  black- 
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smith  came  to  remove  their  irons,  which,  being  done, 
we  again  went  into  the  cell.  Here  White  gave  out 
the  hymn, 

“ And  can  it  be  that  I should  gain 
An  interest  in  the  Saviour’s  blood  ?” 

and  sang  it  firmly  through.  . . . After  this  all  the 
Europeans  in  the  criminals’  yard  came  to  take  their 
farewell  of  White,  and  joined  in  singing  the  first 
hymn  in  the  Wesleyan  Hymn-book.  It  was  enough 
to  melt  the  heart  of  an  infidel.  Then  came  the 
coloured  people  to  say  farewell  to  their  three  friends, 
and  they  read  the  Scriptures,  sang,  and  prayed  in  a 
manner  quite  as  affecting.  ...  I gave  them  each  a 
word  of  advice,  and,  passing  through  the  crowd, 
returned  home,  regarding  my  work  as  now  done.’ 

Were  not  these  brands  * plucked  out  of  the  fire’  ? 
All  these  men,  though  culprits,  died  in  peace  ; and 
the  ministers  and  friends  who  visited  them  had  little 
doubt  that,  through  the  infinite  merits  of  the  Re- 
deemer’s blood,  their  sins  were  forgiven  them  and 
their  deathless  spirits  saved. 

To  visit  such  men,  however,  and  to  witness 
scenes  like  these,  was  ever  a painful  task  Much 
more  pleasurable  to  Mr  Pearse  was  his  ordinary 
work,  and  into  that  work  he  threw  himself  with  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind.  He  had  now  time  to 
resume  his  English  and  other  studies,  and  he  often 
speaks  of  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  spend  a few 
quiet  hours  in  reading  and  in  prayer  He  possessed 
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a well-selected  library,  in  which  I remember,  for  I 
saw  it  several  times,  were  many  works  on  history, 
and  many  of  the  writings  of  the  good  old  Puritan 
divines.  These,  together  with  the  works  of  Wesley, 
Fletcher,  Watson,  and  Benson,  were  now  read,  as 
time  and  opportunity  allowed  ; and  in  preparing  for 
the  English  pulpit,  which  he  had  frequently  to 
occupy,  Mr  Pearse  took  all  the  pains  which  his 
circumstances  would  permit.  At  this  time  the 
English  church  was  undergoing  repairs,  and  Wesley 
Chapel  was  lent  to  the  congregation  every  Sunday 
afternoon.  This  brought  several  strangers  to  the 
ordinary  service  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  the 
Sabbath  ; and  in  a letter  to  a friend  in  England,  Mr  P. 
observes — ‘ A short  time  since  I had  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Colony,  Sir  John  Wild,  for  a hearer. 
I happened  to  preach  a revival  sermon  that  morning 
from  “ O God  revive  Thy  work.”  I should  think 
his  lordship  tried  me  without  a jury,  found  me 
guilty  of  being  a ranting  Methodist  preacher,  and 
sentenced  me  never  to  be  heard  by  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  judges  again.  However  that  may  be,  the 
Lord  was  with  us,  and  it  was  a blessed  season.’ 

Mr  Pearse,  however,  was  by  no  means  a ranting 
preacher.  A revival  he  loved  dearly,  but  he  was 
generally  very  sober  in  the  pulpit,  and,  I believe, 
often  very  solemn.  He  did  not  possess  the  elements 
of  a popular  preacher,  nor  was  there  in  his  pulpit 
ministrations  much  that  was  attractive  to  the  outward 
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ear.  Yet  serious  minds  were  greatly  profited  by  it, 
and  not  a few  careless  and  unconcerned  sinners  were 
awakened  and  brought  to  God.  He  had  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  ‘ the  Higher  Christian 
Life,’  or  what  Mr  Wesley  calls  ‘ Christian  Perfection,’ 
and  St  John  * Perfect  Love,’  and  he  urged  others  to 
seek  it  as  their  undoubted  privilege  and  their  greatest 
good.  Several  found  it,  and  among  others  a brother 
minister,  who  afterwards,  at  my  request,  wrote  to 
me  a letter  which  I still  possess,  and  from  which  I 
will  quote  the  following  passage  : — 

‘ You  ask  me  for  some  account  of  God’s  recent 
goodness  to  my  soul.  It  is  a theme  in  which  I 
delight,  but  which  I touch  with  a trembling  hand — 
not  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  bestow- 
ment  of  the  blessing,  but  from  a fear  of  saying  any- 
thing apparently  inconsistent  with  the  position  I feel  I 
ought  to  occupy — the  last  and  the  lowest  place 
amongst  the  recipients  of  divine  mercy.  I may  how- 
ever, “ to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace,”  speak 
of  a constant  sense  of  His  indwelling  presence,  a 
delight  in  His  will  as  such,  and  a supreme  desire  for 
His  glory.  I have  assistance  in  preaching  to  which 
I was  formerly  a stranger,  and  I feel  that  my  prayers, 
instead  of  being  the  cry  of  one  who  calls  to  a distant 
friend  for  help,  are  the  language  of  one  who  is  con- 
scious of  mutual  intercourse  between  his  own  sou! 
and  the  “ Father  of  spirits.”  An  intense  longing 
after  God — an  incessant  and  fervent  desire  for  closer 
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communion  with  Him,  and  a fuller  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  influences  to  give 
efficiency  to  any  means  whatever  that  may  be  used  to 
impress  the  minds  of  men  with  religion,  are  among 
the  most  decided  effects  that  have  resulted  from  this 
visitation  of  mercy.’ 

A blessed  testimony  this  to  the  truth  of  the 
Apostle’s  doctrine — ‘ the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.’  And  it  was  in  a Band- 
Meeting,  held  by  several  ministers  in  Mr  Pearse’s 
study,  that  this  endowment  of  spiritual  power  was 
vouchsafed,  all  present  participating  in  it  more  or  less, 
and  all  rejoicing  with  a joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory.  At  a similar  meeting  the  week  following,  I 
had  the  happiness  of  being  present,  when  the  fervour 
and  the  power  of  Mr  Pearse’s  prayers  seemed  to  bring 
us  to  the  very  gates  of  heaven. 

This  was  in  September  1846,  soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Kafir  war.  That  terrible  calamity  was 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  border  tribes,  who,  as 
in  previous  instances,  rushed  in  armed  bands  over  the 
colonial  boundary,  and  swept  away  sheep  and  cattle 
by  thousands.  ‘ I suppose,’  observes  Mr  Pearse  in  a 
letter  to  England,  ‘ they  have  taken  from  the  Colony 
fifty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  sheep.’  A terrible  conflict  ensued.  The 
British  troops,  aided  by  a number  of  burghers  called 
out  from  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  by  a still 
larger  number  of  the  Fingoes,  who  proved  themselves 
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most  valuable  allies,  advanced  into  Kafirland,  and 
attacked  the  enemy.  The  struggle  was  long,  and 
the  consequences  were  most  severe.  In  a short  time 
several  hundreds  fell  on  the  side  of  the  colonists,  and 
several  thousands  on  the  side  of  the  Kafirs.  Even 
the  chief  Kreli  joined  the  enemy,  and  Mr  Pearse  soon 
heard  that  Butterworth  was  abandoned  and  had  been 
committed  to  the  flames.  The  late  Mr  Gladwin  was 
then  the  resident  missionary  at  Butterworth,  and, 
being  surrounded  with  infuriated  Kafirs,  who  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  Christian  natives,  he  deemed  it 
expedient  to  leave  the  place,  taking  with  him  all  the 
people  of  his  charge,  and  whatever  property  he  had 
time  to  gather.  An  affecting  sight  was  witnessed  at 
the  moment  of  their  departure.  Some  of  the  Sunday- 
school  children  were  loath  to  leave  their  New  Testa- 
ments behind  them,  and  ran  back  to  the  chapel  to 
secure  them.  They  succeeded,  and  brought  away  the 
precious  treasures  with  tears  of  thankfulness  and  joy. 

The  refugees,  not  being  able  to  enter  the  colony, 
proceeded  towards  Clarkebury,  where  the  Rev.  S. 
Palmer  had  hastened  to  their  aid.  He  was  conduct- 
ing them  to  his  own  station,  Buntingville,  when,  as 
night  approached,  he  left  the  waggons,  and,  with  a 
native  attendant,  rode  forward  towards  the  station. 
He  had  proceeded  but  a little  way  when  Mr  Gladwin 
heard  the  man  shout,  ‘ Mr  Palmer  is  ill— Mr  Palmer 
is  ill.’  Mr  Gladwin  and  some  others  hastened  to 
him  as  quickly  as  they  could  ; but  consciousness  was 
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gone,  and  ere  they  could  lay  him  in  a waggon  he 
expired.*  Of  this  event  Mr  Pearse  heard  with  very 
deep  regret,  and  some  time  after  wrote  a brief 
Memoir  of  Mr  Palmer  for  the  pages  of  the  South 
African  Christian  Watchman.  They  had  been 
brethren  in  toil  and  suffering,  and  though  death  had 
divided  them'  for  a time,  they  were  still  one  in  spirit 
and  in  mind.  O the  unions  of  Christian  missionaries 
in  heaven  ! — how  blessed  they  will  be,  and  to  what 
holy  converse  will  they  give  rise  respecting  the 
triumphs  of  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands ! 

Whilst  the  war  was  pending,  Mr  Pearse  ex- 
perienced many  interruptions  to  his  ordinary  work, 
and  both  he  and  his  colleagues,  the  Revs.  W.  Shaw, 
and  J.  Wilson,  found  their  hands  full  of  extra  duties 
arising  out  of  the  trying  state  of  the  colony.  Boards 
of  relief  were  formed  to  assist  such  families  as  had 
lost  their  property,  and  on  these  the  ministers  had 
frequently  to  sit.  The  hospitals  were  filled  with  the 
wounded  and  the  dying,  and  of  these  Mr  Pearse  was 
a frequent  visitor.  Many  of  the  entries  in  his  journal 
at  this  period  have  reference  to  duties  of  this  kind ; 
but  arduous  though  they  often  were,  they  were  dis- 
charged with  great  diligence  and  zeal,  and  the  bene- 
ficial results  that  followed  were  neither  few  nor  small. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  native  churches  and 
congregations  were  sent  into  the  field  of  battle  ; but 

* See  a Memoir  of  Mr  Palmer  in  the  Wesleyan  Magazine 
for  May  1849. 
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the  public  services  of  God’s  house  were  constantly 
kept  up,  and  as  in  Kafirland,  so  in  Graham’s  Town, 
to  minister  the  word  of  life  to  the  coloured  people 
was  Mr  Pearse’s  chief  delight.  The  facility  with 
which  he  now  spoke  Kafir  gave  him  great  influence 
with  the  natives,  and  many,  through  his  instrumentality 
were  led  to  embrace  the  truth.  On  one  occasion  he 
baptized  1 9 persons,  among  whom  were  an  old  man, 
between  70  and  80  years  of  age,  and  his  son  who 
was  about  40.  They  stood  side  by  side,  and  were 
together  received  into  the  Church  of  Christ  by  that 
solemn  and  important  rite. 

Peace  having  been  restored,  a day  of  thanks- 
giving was  appointed,  and  both  the  English  and 
native  congregations  met  to  render  praise  to  Him  who 
had  brought  back  to  the  colony  that  inestimable  boon. 
About  the  same  time  the  Rev.  W.  Shaw  left  Graham’s 
Town  for  the  interior,  and  on  Mr  Pearse  devolved 
the  charge  of  the  circuit  and  its  numerous  interests. 
A few  weeks  later  he  was  requested  to  meet  Mr 
Shaw  at  Butterworth  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
with  the  chief  Kreli  respecting  the  re-erection  of  the 
mission  premises  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  war.  ‘ On  approaching  the 
villages  containing  our  old  Butterworth  friends  ’ says 
Mr  Pearse,  in  his  journal,  ‘ I was  soon  recognised 
and  presently  a shout  went  over  hill  and  dale — “ Here 
is  our  teacher  Pearse.”  There  was  every  demonstra- 
tion of  !ov  they  could  exhibit.  They  laughed,  danced. 
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wept,  ran,  etc.,  etc.  I shall  not  soon  forget  the 
scene.’  On  the  arrival  of  the  chief,  who  had  come 
sixty  miles  to  see  Mr  Shaw,  he  said  he  was  ashamed 
to  meet  him,  that  he  knew  the  missionaries  were  his 
friends,  and  that  the  village  and  the  chapel  ought  not 
to  have  been  destroyed.  But  it  had  been  done  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  he  would  never  rest  until  he 
had  made  compensation  for  the  loss.  He  had  already 
sent  loo  head  of  cattle  to  the  chief  commissioner  on 
account,  and  he  would  send  250  more,  and  he  hoped 
the  missionary  would  return  and  that  the  mission 
would  be  recommenced.* 

The  chief  fulfilled  his  promise,  so  that  about  one- 
half  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Society  through  the  de- 
struction of  the  station  was  made  up.  What  but  a 
deep  sense  of  the  value  of  missionary  operations  could 
have  induced  this  heathen  chief  to  part  with  so  many 
cattle  ? Yes,  he  knew  that  the  missionaries  were  his 
friends,  and  probably  the  presence  of  Mr  Pearse  on 
this  occasion — the  man  who  had  so  often  and  so 
faithfully  warned  him  and  instructed  him,  affected 
him  not  a little.  But  a Kafir  chief  is  a very  embodi- 
ment of  pride,  haughtiness,  and  deceit ; and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that,  to  this  day,  Kreli,  notwithstanding  all 
the  light  he  has  received,  rejects  the  Gospel  and  is 
a heathen  still. 

Another  war  subsequently  occurred,  when  four 

* See  an  account  of  the  interview  in  the  Missionary 
Notices  for  March  1849. 
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thousand  people,  chiefly  Fingoes,  were  conducted  out 
of  Kreli’s  territory  by  the  British  troops  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eyre.  Butterworth, 
again  abandoned,  was  again  given  to  the  devouring 
flames  ; and,  for  a time  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
triumphed  in  the  fact  that  there,  at  least,  the  voices 
of  those  who  were  wont  to  bear  witness  for  the  truth 
were  silenced.  But  when  Sir  George  Grey  visited 
Kafirland  in  the  year  1855,  he  expressed  an  earnest 
wish  that  the  station  might  be  re-established,  and 
though  at  that  time  the  committee  at  home  were  not 
in  circumstances  to  meet  the  necessary  expense,  more 
recently  it  has  been  done,  and  Butterworth  once  more 
stands  upon  the  list  of  stations,  and  once  more  sheds 
its  light  amid  the  surrounding  gloom.  How  needful 
its  light  is  the  reader  will  conceive  when  I say  that 
but  a few  years  ago  there  rose  up  in  Kafirland  a man 
who  called  himself  ‘The  Great  Power,’  and  who 
told  the  people  that  if  they  would  destroy  all  their 
cattle  and  their  corn,  their  great  men  would  rise 
from  the  dead  and  would  assist  them  in  driving  all 
the  white  people  into  the  sea  and  in  taking  possession 
of  their  towns  and  villages.  Given  up  as  it  were  to 
the  blindness  of  their  minds,  chiefs  and  people  took 
the  deceiver’s  advice.  What  was  the  result  ? The 
means  of  subsistence  being  destroyed,  the  nation  was 
plunged  into  the  jaws  of  famine.  Thousands  died 
for  want  of  food  ; thousands  more  made  their  way 
into  the  colony  in  a state  of  starvation  and  were  there 
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pitied  and  fed ; and  thus  the  power  of  the  border 
tribes  was  more  effectually  broken  by  their  own  folly 
than  it  had  been  by  the  desolations  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding wars. 

‘ The  cross  leads  generations  on,’  was  the  utter- 
ance of  one  who  was  wont  to  write  in  a very  different 
strain.  It  does,  but  the  progress  is  slow,  not  rapid. 
It  has  taken  many  centuries  to  make  England  what  it 
is,  and  can  we  wonder  if  Kafirland  is  not  yet  evan- 
gelized, seeing  that  the  cross  has  been  uplifted  on  its 
shores  scarcely  fifty  years  ? The  attractiveness  of 
the  cross  is  felt  by  its  wild  and  barbarous  sons,  and 
•will  be  felt  yet  more  and  more  ; but  ere  the  victory  is 
won,  ere  the  superstitions  of  the  land  are  swept 
away,  ere  the  darkness  that  has  so  long  hung  over 
it  is  dispersed,  there  will  be  much  to  do  and  not  a 
little  to  suffer.  Let  us,  however,  be  patient  and 
persevering,  and  one  day  Southern  Africa  will  be 
clothed  with  moral  beauty,  and  its  glens  and  valleys 
will  echo  with  the  song  of  praise. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

(Siam's 


Lord,  send  forth  Thy  light  and  truth  to  lead  me 
In  the  way  wherein  Thy  saints  precede  me, 

With  Thy  Holy  Spirit  for  my  guide  ; 

Let  me  choose  the  path  of  self-denial, 

Shunning  no  sharp  cross  or  bitter  trial, 

Which  my  Saviour’s  steps  have  sanctified. 

Give  me,  Thou  who  art  the  soul’s  renewer, 

Stedfast  faith,  which  day  by  day  grows  truer ; 

Kindle  love,  the  fruit  of  faith,  in  me, — 

Love,  which  puts  the  soul  in  active  motion, 

Love,  which  fills  the  heart  wifh  true  devotion, 

And  which  leads  me  through  the  world  to  Thee. 

Many  a painful  step  must  be  ascended, 

Ere  my  weary  pilgrimage  is  ended, 

And  in  heaven  I see  Thee  face  to  face : 

O then,  reach  out  Thy  hand,  dear  Lord,  to  raise  me, 
For,  alas  ! the  giddy  height  dismays  me  ; 

Guide,  uphold  me  with  Thine  arm  of  grace  ! 

C.  J.  Spitta 
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A minister’s  usefulness,  power  to  work,  re- 
vival IN  GRAHAM’S  TOWN.  REV.  G.  SMITH. 
CONVERSIONS.  THE  FRENCH  MISSIONARIES.  A 
HAPPY  DEATH.  NATIVE  LOVE-FEAST.  NO  FAIL- 
URE. LETTER  TO  THE  COMMITTEE.  NATIVE 
CHAPEL.  PRINCE  ALFRED  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 
DISTRICT  MEETING.  MR  PEARSE  APPOINTED  TO 
NATAL.  ATTACHMENTS  OF  THE  NATIVES.  REV. 
H.  H.  DUGMORE.  VALEDICTORY  SERVICE.  MORE 
FAREWELLS.  DEPARTURE.  VOYAGE  TO  NATAL. 
ARRIVAL.  HOPES  AND  FEARS. 


OTHIN G tends  to  endear  a Christian 
T-  minister  to  a pious  and  discerning 
people  so  much  as  usefulness.  He 
may  possess  the  most  brilliant  talents  and  the 
most  commanding  eloquence,  but  if  his 
preaching  is  ineffectual  to  the  awakening  of 
the  careless,  the  restoration  of  the  erring,  and  the 
edification  of  the  serious,  his  congregation  will  soon 
discover  that  he  is  little  better  than  ‘ sounding  brass 
or  than  a tinkling  cymbal.’  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  commends  himself  to  every  man’s  conscience  in 
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the  sight  of  God,  if  slumberers  are  aroused,  and 
wanderers  reclaimed,  if  prodigals  are  brought  home, 
and  the  church  is  built  up  in  wholesome  doctrine, 
then,  though  his  speech  and  his  preaching  be  not 
with  enticing  words  of  man’s  wisdom,  and  though 
they  lack  the  adornments  of  a finished  style  and  the 
flow  of  the  rhetoric  art,  he  will  be  sure  to  win  the 
esteem  of  all  whose  esteem  is  of  any  worth,  and  they 
will  learn  to  acknowledge  that  God  is  with  him  of  a 
truth,  and  to  look  up  to  him  as  a messenger  cf  th» 
Lord  of  hosts. 

Thus  it  was  that  Mr  Pearse’s  ministry  in  Graham’s 
Town  became  increasingly  acceptable.  On  his  return 
from  his  visit  to  Kafirland  he  resumed  his  labours 
with  his  wonted  zeal,  and  with  equal,  if  not  more 
success.  My  brother,  the  Rev.  George  Smith,  now 
of  Pontefract,  was  his  junior  colleague,  and  from  him 
I have  received  the  following  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter,— ‘ I joined  Mr  Pearse  in  Graham’s  Town  in 
the  year  1848,  and  soon  felt  the  hallowing  influence, 
of  his  devoted  piety.  He  received  me  as  a colleague 
with  great  cordiality,  and  displayed  an  affectionate 
desire  to  do  his  utmost  to  open  my  way  into  my  new 
sphere  of  labour.  During  the  two  years  I was  as- 
sociated with  him  I saw  much  of  him  both  in  public 
and  in  the  social  circle,  and  never  did  I witness  in 
him  the  slightest  moral  flaw, — never  anything  that 
was  unworthy  the  character  of  a Christian  missionary. 
He  was  a truly  good  man,  and  his  goodness  was  felt 
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and  acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  walked 
with  God  and  was  habitually  serious  and  devout. 
He  possessed  that  vital  godliness  which  made  him 
happy,  and  yet  he  had  a peculiar  sense  of  the  magni- 
tude of  his  work  which  threw  over  his  bearing  and 
deportment  an  air  of  solemnity  which  made  one  feel 
it  impossible  to  trifle.  I have  heard  him  relate  his 
religious  experience  ; I have  often  heard  his  pleadings 
with  God  ; and  I have  occasionally  heard  his  public 
ministrations  ; and  in  all  these  there  was  invariably 
the  same  spirit — the  spirit  of  serious,  earnest,  and 
zealous  devotedness  to  the  work  of  Christ.  In  every- 
thing he  attempted  he  was  eminently  successful.  I 
remember  a brother  missionary  once  saying  of  him, 
“ Mr  Pearse  can  do  everything  which  it  is  his  duty 
to  do.”  ...  By  the  natives  he  was  esteemed 
very  highly  in  love  for  his  work’s  sake.  Their  feel- 
ings towards  him  were  well  represented  by  a young 
man — a Hottentot,  and  a member  of  the  society,  who 
after  Mr  Pearse  had  left  Graham’s  Town,  came  to 
me  one  day  requesting  me  to  write  a letter  to  him  in 
his  name  expressive  of  his  affectionate  remembrance 
of  his  former  pastor,  and  of  the  gratitude  he  cherished 
for  the  benefits  he  had  received  from  his  kind  instruc- 
tions.’ 

‘ He  could  do  everything  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  do.’  This  cannot  be  said  of  every  man,  for  our 
abilities  are  not  always  the  measure  of  our  duty.  We 
may  neglect  to  cultivate  our  abilities,  and  consequently 
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be  unable  to  do  many  things  which  we  ought  to  do. 
Mr  Pearse  made  the  utmost  of  his  abilities  and  thus 
became  a thorough  workman  that  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed.  Let  our  young  men  imitate  him  in  this  re- 
spect and  they  will  soon  find  that  they  can  do  far  more 
than  they  ever  dreamt  of,  and  that  whatever  they  are 
called  to  do,  will  be,  not  a task,  but  a delight  and  joy. 

And  now — in  the  year  1848 — Graham’s  Town 
was  visited  with  a very  gracious  and  blessed  revival 
of  religion.  The  war  had  carried  off  several  members 
of  the  church,  and  had,  moreover,  caused  sad  effects 
in  the  world  of  trade  and  commerce,  so  that  many 
minds  were  depressed  and  many  families  were,  in  grief 
and  sorrow.  Something,  therefore,  was  needed  to 
cheer  the  hearts  of  God’s  suffering  people,  and  there 
came  down  upon  them  showers  of  blessing  so  that 
the  parched  ground  became  a pool  and  the  thirsty 
land  springs  of  water.  I have  known,  in  South  Africa, 
long  seasons  of  drought,  when  the  springs  have  all 
but  failed,  when  the  streams  have  ceased  to  flow, 
when  the  grass  and  herbage  have  been  dried  up, 
and  when  the  ground  has  opened  itself  in  wide  fis- 
sures as  if  panting  for  the  rains  of  heaven  ; and  I have 
known  the  rains  descend — descend  in  floods,  with  no 
intermission  of  several  hours ; and  when  they  have 
ceased  and  the  sun’s  bright  rays  have  again  burst  from 
behind  the  clouds,  O how  sudden  and  how  beautiful 
has  been  the  change  ! All  nature  has  clothed  herself 
in  her  most  glorious  dress,  the  wilderness  and  the 
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solitary  place  has  been  literally  glad,  and  the  desert 
has  rejoiced  and  blossomed  as  the  rose. 

So  was  it  in  a spiritual  sense,  now  that  the  church 
was  watered  by  the  Spirit  from  on  high.  ‘ I found,’ 
observes  Mr  Pearse  on  his  return  to  the  colony,  ‘ the 
work  of  God  still  going  on  as  when  I left  home.  It 
has  continued  for  months.  Several  young  persons 
have  been  converted,  a few  elderly  persons,  and  some 
soldiers  of  the  91st  Regiment.  Our  native  members 
have  also  been  stirred  up  by  this  visitation  from  on 
high,  and  a large  number  have  united  themselves  to 
the  society,  some  of  whom  have  found  peace  with 
God.’  The  work  of  grace,’  says  my  brother,  ‘ is 
deepening  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  and  others  are 
awakened  to  a sense  of  their  danger.  During  the  last 
fortnight  we  have  had  prayer-meetings  every  evening 
in  the  Dutch  schoolroom  which  is  regularly  crowded. 
Many  have  found  peace  with  God,  and  we  have  every 
prospect  of  a continuance  of  this  gracious  work.  The 
world,  of  course,  is  arrayed  against  us.  General  ex- 
citement exists  in  the  town,  and  there  are  many  adver- 
saries. But  this  we  expect,  and,  as  convincing  proofs 
are  given  that  this  is  a genuine  revival  of  religion,  we 
are  undaunted.  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us.’ 

Thus  did  God  ‘ water  His  inheritance  when  it  was 
weary  ’ and  thus  did  He  cause  joy  and  gladness  to 
spring  up  where  there  had  been  sorrow,  sadness,  and 
gloom.  And  now  the  building  of  a new  chapel, 
which  had  been  commenced  some  time  before,  but 
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entirely  interrupted  by  the  war,  was  resumed  •,  and 
ultimately  that  beautiful  edifice,  called  Commemoration 
Chapel,  was  opened  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God.  Capable  of  accommodating  upwards 
of  1500  people  it  is  now  filled  every  Sabbath  day 
with  a congregation  as  respectable  as  any  to  be  found 
in  the  cities  of  our  fatherland,  and  since  its  erection 
other  chapels  have  been  reared  in  different  parts  of 
the  town. 

About  this  time  the  French  missionaries,  who  were 
labouring  amongst  the  Basutos  in  the  interior,  were 
called  to  suffer  considerably  from  war,  drought,  and 
other  causes  ; so  that  some  of  them  were  exposed  to 
actual  want,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  mission  would, 
in  part,  be  broken  up.  Intelligence  of  their  position 
reached  the  colony,  and  Mr  Pearse  records  in  his 
journal  the  gratifying  fact  that  in  the  Wesleyan,  In- 
dependent, and  other  chapels  of  Graham’s  Town, 
liberal  collections  were  made  on  their  behalf ; and  thus 
did  the  churches  of  that  town  imitate,  in  some  measure, 
the  churches  of  Macedonia,  when,  in  the  days  of  the, 
Apostle  Paul,  they  sent  help  to  him  and  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  native  congregations  were  now  larger  than 
ever,  and  Mr  Pearse,  who  was  their  minister  and 
pastor,  was  in  labours  more  abundant  to  promote 
their  welfare.  The  pulpit,  the  school,  the  class,  oc- 
cupied his  Sabbath  hours  and  many  of  his  week-day 
hours  beside ; whilst  he  visited  the  people  at  their 
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homes,  and  when  any  of  them  were  sick  and  likely 
to  die,  was  presently  by  their  side.  And  he  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  many  tokens  of  good.  February 
5th,  1849,  he  observes,  ‘ I examined  the  candidates 
for  baptism,  when  several  of  them  spoke  of  enjoying 
peace  with  God  and  a few  days  after  he  administered 
the  sacred  rite  to  eight  persons  in  a crowded  chapel, 
and  amidst  the  most  solemn  and  devout  attention  of 
the  people.  A few  months  later  there  were  several 
more  candidates,  one  of  whom  had  been  rescued  by  the 
British  troops,  some  years  before,  from  the  desolating 
scenes  of  the  wars  of  Matioran.  Coming  to  Graham’s 
Town,  this  man  attended  the  house  of  God,  where 
divine  tight  broke  in  upon  his  soul  and  he  became  a 
sincere  inquirer  after  truth.  He  was  seized  with 
dropsy,  induced  by  drinking  cold  water  when  in  a 
heated  state  of  body,  and  the  means  used  for  his  re- 
covery were  wholly  ineffectual.  But  he  found  peace 
through  believing  and  was  perfectly  resigned  to  the 
will  of  God.  ‘ I saw  him,’  says  Mr  Pearse,  ‘ for  the 
last  time,  just  before  the  evening  service.  Our  native 
members  had  been  praying  with  him,  which  to  me 
was  deeply  affecting.  On  the  following  morning  he 
rose  from  the  stretcher  and  exhorted  his  mother  and 
his  Christian  friends  to  cleave  to  the  Lord.  He  then 
lay  down  and  soon  after  expired.’ 

On  the  14th  November  a native  love-feast  was 
held  when  ‘ scores  would  have  spoken  had  there  been 
time.’  Of  the  testimonies  given  to  the  power  of  the 
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grace  of  God  many  were  of  a very  striking  character. 
Said  one  man,  Jacob  Sidaki,  ‘ I was  once  a great 
thief.  Were  any  goats  stolen  where  I lived,  I was  the 
transgressor  ; and  I led  the  people  to  the  dance,  and 
was  a very  great  sinner.  At  length  I came  to  this 
town  and  attended  the  house  of  God.  On  one 
occasion,  a little  man  who  could  speak  in  Kafir 
preached  from  the  words,  “ By  the  grace  of  God  I 
am  what  I am.”  The  Holy  Spirit  applied  it  to  my 
heart,  and  I thought,  O what  am  I ? and  what  shall 
I do  ? I could  not  go  home  that  night  but  went  into 
the  ravines  and  there  spent  it  in  prayer  to  God.  For 
three  months  I was  in  great  distress  of  mind,  when  at 
length  I was  taken  ill  and  conveyed  by  my  friends  to 
Fort  Peddie  where  God  spoke  peace  to  my  soul.  I 
was  then  made  happy,  and  I am  happy  still.’ 

Surely  testimonies  such  as  these  are  worth  record- 
ing. They  are  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  prejudices  by  which  their 
minds  are  blinded,  would  convince  the  most  sceptical 
and  unbelieving.  To  thousands  of  converted  heathens 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere  can  Christian  missionaries  point 
and  say,  ‘ These  are  the  witnesses  whom  God  has  raised 
up  from  among  the  most  degraded  of  the  tribes  of 
men  to  make  His  great  power  known  and  they  are 
multiplying  daily,  and  will  multiply  until  the  blessed 
leaven  shall  leaven  the  entire  mass.  Failure  ! no  ; 
the  heralds  of  the  cross  have  not  to  tell  of  failure. 
Of  toils,  of  difficulties,  of  discouragements  they  have 
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to  tell  •,  of  patient  waiting  for  the  fruits  of  the  har- 
vest, they  have  to  tell ; of  dark  storm-clouds  which 
seemed  for  a time  to  threaten  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  blade  that  was  springing  up,  they  have  to  tell ; but 
not  of  utter  failure,  for  in  the  case  of  every  faithful 
labourer  the  promise  has  ofttimes  been  fulfilled,  ‘ He 
that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed, 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him.’ 

Addressing  the  Committee,  November  1 2th,  Mr 
Pearse  observes  : ‘ A short  time  since,  I wrote  you  re- 
specting the  baptism  of  a large  number  of  native  adults. 
I have  now  to  inform  you  of  twenty-four  more  who 
have  been  subsequently  admitted  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  amongst  us,  by  the  administration  of  the  same 
rite.  There  was  a solemn  feeling  pervading  the  minds 
of  many  present  on  the  occasion.  Most  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  sacrament  were  dissolved  in  tears,  and 
trembled  while  they  took  the  vows  of  God  upon 
them.  A gracious  influence  rested  on  the  congre- 
gation while  they  were  addressed  from  the  words  : 
‘ And  you  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins.’  On  retiring  from  the  chapel,  after 
a protracted  service,  I left  some  crying  for  mercy  ; 
others  retired,  weeping  as  they  withdrew.’ 

In  the  same  communication  Mr  Pearse  says  : * A 
very  large  number  of  the  natives,  who  attend  the 
Sabbath  school,  are  able  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  their  own  language.  The  day  school  is  improving 
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in  the  general  attendance  of  the  scholars ; and  the 
native  schoolmaster  is  punctual  and  zealous  in  his 
work.’ 

But  page  after  page  might  be  filled  with  such 
details,  and  a reference  to  the  Annual  Report  for  the 
year  1849  presents  the  gratifying  fact  that  in  the 
Graham’s  Town  circuit  there  were  487  members  of 
the  church,  of  whom  upwards  of  one-third  were  natives, 
whilst  in  the  Sabbath  schools  there  were  upwards  of 
800  children  and  adults,  the  proportion  of  natives  being 
somewhat  larger.  Not  long  after  Mr  Pearse’s  removal 
from  the  town,  the  new  chapel  having  been  opened, 
Wesley  Chapel,  hitherto  occupied  by  the  English  con- 
gregation, was  given  to  the  natives,  and  was  speedily 
filled  by  swarthy  faces  beaming  with  delight  at  the  ac- 
quisition of  so  commodious  a place  of  worship.  To  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Dugmore,  the  successor  of  Mr  Pearse, 
several  of  the  members  came  one  day  and  said,  ‘ We 
have  something  to  say  to  our  teacher.  We  see  that  the 
English  have  family-pews  in  their  chapel,  and  that 
the  wives  sit  with  their  husbands,  and  the  children 
with  their  parents.  Now  it  has  not  been  so  with  us, 
but  the  men  have  sat  on  one  side  the  chapel  and  the 
women  on  the  other, — we  should  like  this  altered  ; 
we  should  like,  in  this  large  chapel  that  we  now  have, 
to  take  family-pews,  and  be,  in  this  respect,  like  the 
white  people.’  The  proposal  was,  of  course,  listened 
to  ; and,  according  to  their  ability,  the  native  Chris- 
tians took  seats  in  the  chapel  and  paid  for  them,  a 
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practice  which,  I doubt  not,  they  still  observe.  What 
a proof  this  of  the  civilising  power  of  Christianity  ! 
How  it  elevates  the  degraded  ! how  it  binds  together 
the  scattered  ! how  it  makes  men  feel  their  dignity 
and  greatness  ! It  humbles,  but  only  that  it  may 
exalt ; it  brings  down,  but  only  that  it  may  raise  to  a 
much  higher,  purer,  and  more  dignified  position  in 
the  social  scale. 

And  here  I will  venture  on  a brief  digression  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  another  very  remarkable 
illustration  of  what  Christianity  has  effected  in  South 
Africa.  And  yet  it  is  scarcely  a digression,  for  though 
Mr  Pearse  had  left  Graham’s  Town  some  years 
before  the  circumstance  occurred  to  which  I shall 
now  refer,  we  may  look  upon  it  as,  in  part,  a result 
of  his  labours  and  of  those  of  his  coadjutors  in  mis- 
sion-toil. 

What  was  the  scene  witnessed  in  Graham’s 
Town  on  Friday,  August  the  loth,  i860  ? Under  a 
cloudless  sky  and  beneath  the  rays  of  a brilliant  sun, 
there  assembled  in  the  principal  square  of  the  city 
upwards  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  children  and 
young  people,  belonging  to  the  various  Sabbath  and 
day  schools,— the  females  chiefly  clad  in  spotless 
white,  and  bearing  amongst  them  numerous  gold- 
bespangled  banners, — the  males  wearing  either  purple 
scarfs  or  white  rosettes,  and  also  carrying,  amongst 
them,  banners  with  appropriate  devices  and  inscrip- 
tions. Of  the  entire  number  three-fourths,  or  more. 
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were  the  children  of  the  European  inhabitants  of  the 
town  ; but  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
scene  was  the  native  schools  of  Fingoes,  Hottentots, 
and  Bechuanas,  all  the  scholars  of  which  were  neatly 
clad,  they  too  having  their  banners  though  of  a rude 
and  humble  form.  From  the  rendezvous  the  pro- 
cession walked  through  the  town,  headed  by  the 
band  of  the  Cape  Corps  Regiment,  to  Oatlands  Park, 
where  stood  a triumphal  arch,  and  where  several  flags 
of  many  colours  were  floating  in  the  breeze.  Beauti- 
ful was  the  sight  beheld  that  day  by  the  assembled 
crowds,  and  sweet  were  the  voices  of  the  children  as 
they  poured  their  songs  upon  the  air.  And  what 
meant  this  striking  demonstration  ? what  gave  rise  to 
this  wondrous  gathering  ? Prince  Alfred,  the  second 
son  of  England’s  noble  Queen,  was  on  a visit  to  the 
colony,  and  this  was  one  way  among  many  others, 
by  which  the  colonists  would  evince  their  loyalty  to 
their  Sovereign,  and  would  show  to  her  son  their 
regard  for  himself  and  for  his  royal  house. 

The  procession  having  reached  the  grounds,  and 
the  several  schools  having  taken  the  positions  respec- 
tively assigned  to  them,  presently  the  white  helmets 
and  the  dark  uniforms  of  the  volunteer  cavalry  were 
seen  emerging  from  the  tall  blue-gums  which  line  the 
road  to  Oatlands,  and  from  all  sides  rose  the  cry, 
‘ He  is  coming  ; he  is  coming  ! ’ And  riding  between 
Sir  George  Grey,  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  and 
General  Wynyard,  the  Royal  Prince  made  his  ap- 
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pearance  in  the  midst  of  the  excited  multitude,  and 
was  conducted  by  Mr  Ayliff ; the  Bishop  of  Graham’s 
Town  ; and  several  other  gentlemen,  to  see  the 
schools.  The  native  schools  were  first  inspected,  and 
loud  and  long  were  the  cheers  with  which  His  Royal 
Highness  was  greeted  by  the  swarthy  sons  and 
daughters  of  South  Africa,  and  though  the  English 
could  scarcely  vie  with  the  Kafirs  in  the  strength  of 
their  lungs,  yet  they  too,  when  the  Prince  appeared 
before  them,  carried  on  the  cheers  ; and  then  all 
united,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  in  singing  the 
National  Anthem — ‘ God  save  the  Queen.’*  These, 
and  similar  scenes  which  he  witnessed  in  the  country, 
gave  the  young  Prince  the  highest  satisfaction  ; and 
more  gratifying  proofs  of  the  value  and  the  success 
of  the  missionary  enterprise  could  scarcely  be  de- 
sired. But  for  Christian  colonists  and  mission-schools 
Graham’s  Town  would  to-day  have  had  no  existence, 
or  would  have  consisted  only  of  a few  mud  huts  and 
one  or  two  military  forts.  Such  it  was  some  fifty 
years  ago,  but  now  it  can  boast  of  its  numerous 
sanctuaries  and  schools,  and,  from  the  latter  it  could 
present,  on  that  auspicious  day,  these  thousands  of 
young  people  to  the  son  of  England’s  Queen 

* I am  indebted  for  the  facts  above  narrated  to  ‘ The 
Graham’s  Town  Journal,’  a paper  conducted  with  great 
ability  by  the  Hon.  R.  Godlonton,  who  is  a member  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and,  moreover,  an  active  member  of  the 
Wesleyan  Church. 
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But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
memoir.  The  Rev.  W.  Shaw  says  of  Mr  Pearse, 
‘ I entertained  a sincere  respect  for  him  while  living, 
and  I revere  his  memory  now  that  he  is  dead.  He 
was  a man  of  real  piety,  and  was  greatly  devoted  to 
his  work  as  a Christian  missionary.  His  talents  as  a 
minister  were  not  of  a brilliant  order,  but  he  was  a 
diligent  student,  and  during  the  four  years  that  he 
was  my  colleague  in  Graham’s  Town  his  sermons 
were  of  a serious  and  useful  character,  whilst  his 
devotedness  as  a pastor  greatly  endeared  him  to  the 
people.’ 

Those  four  years  had  now  nearly  passed  away. 
On  the  5th  of  January  1850  Mr  Pearse  thus  writes  : 
‘ I left  town  on  the  3rd  instant  in  company  with  Mr 
Chapman,  lately  come  to  our  help  from  England,  to 
attend  our  annual  district  meeting  which  was  to  be 
held  at  Mount  Coke.  Our  brethren  arrived  the  next 
day,  and  on  the  following  morning  we  commenced 
the  session  by  holding  a prayer-meeting.  The  Lord 
was  in  our  midst.  After  breakfast  the  usual  business 
was  begun.  The  feeling  of  brotherly  love  and  una- 
nimity was  delightful  through  all  the  sittings  of  the 
district.  We  frequently  held  morning  prayer-meet- 
ings, when  the  Lord  condescended  to  meet  us  in  a 
special  manner.  On  Sunday  Mr  Shaw  preached  at 
the  opening  of  the  chapel.  Many  Europeans  were 
present  from  Fort  Murray  and  King  William’s  Town. 
In  the  afternoon  Mr  Dugmore  preached  in  Kafir, 
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when  the  chapel  was  well  filled.  On  the  previous 
evening  the  stations  were  read  for  the  first  time,  when 
the  brethren  expressed  a wish  that  I should  go  to 
Pieter-Maritzburg.  This  wish,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  expressed,  quite  overcame  me.  The 
responsibility  of  the  position  I deeply  felt,  and  still 
feel,  and  of  my  own  unfitness  I have  but  one  opinion. 
Yet  if  the  Lord  calls,  I am  willing  to  go  to  labour  or 
to  suffer  ; but  O for  grace,  for  wisdom,  for  success.’ 

Here  is  another  proof  of  Mr  Pearse’s  Christian 
devotedness  and  zeal.  He  was  willing  ‘ to  labour  or 
to  suffer  ’ in  any  sphere  to  which  Providence  might 
call  him,  and  his  brethren  did  him  great  honour  in 
choosing  him,  at  this  juncture,  for  this  important 
post.  Respecting  this  appointment  Mr  Shaw  observes : 
‘I  yielded,  with  reluctance,  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
mission,  when,  in  my  capacity  as  general  superinten- 
dent, I consented  to  send  him  away  from  Albany  and 
Kafraria  to  Natal.  In  this  latter  sphere  his  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  were  very  onerous, — perhaps  too 
much  so  for  both  body  and  mind  ; but  he  was  in- 
dustrious, zealous,  and  faithful  amidst  very  trying 
and  difficult  circumstances,  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
notice  how  his  piety  and  perseverance,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  carried  him  onwards  till  he  saw  the 
mission  in  that  interesting  colony  in  a state  of  growing 
prosperity.’ 

These  remarks  are  partly  anticipatory,  but  of 
their  correctness  we  shall  find  abundant  evidence. 
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And  now  Mr  Pearse  returned  to  Graham’s  Town  to 
make  preparation  for  his  removal  to  Natal.  With 
reference  to  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  year  1850  he 
says  : ‘ I preached  in  the  morning  in  Kafir  and  bap- 
tized three  children.  The  chapel  was  crowded. 
After  dinner  I returned  to  the  covenant  service  and 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  : this  was  a very 
solemn  season.  At  night  I preached  in  Dutch.  It 
was  my  first  attempt  without  an  interpreter  on  a 
Sunday  although  I have  frequendy  done  so  at  a week- 
evening service.  The  Lord  gave  me  great  liberty.’ 
The  native  Christians  had  become  greatly  attached 
to  their  pastor,  and  the  prospect  of  his  departure 
caused  many  of  them  considerable  grief.  By  nature 
the  Kafir  tribes  are  a hard,  unfeeling  people  ; but  it 
is  surprising  how  tender  they  become  when  made  the 
subjects  of  the  renewing  grace  of  God.  They  can 
then  appreciate  a missionary’s  kindness  and  care,  and 
reciprocate  it  by  a display  of  deep  emotion.  Of  this 
Mr  Pearse  had  a proof  when  on  Sunday,  January 
13th,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  Fingoe  congregation  by 
attempting  to  preach  in  the  Kafir  chapel.  ‘ I had  not,’ 
he  says,  ‘ spoken  more  than  a few  sentences,  when  I 
could  proceed  no  further.  The  cries  of  the  people 
became  most  affecting,  and  one  young  man,  a mem- 
ber of  the  church,  wrung  his  hair  with  anguish  and 
rushed  out  of  the  chapel  as  if  he  were  frantic.  We 
tried  to  sing,  but  failed  ; we  then  prayed  and  wept.’ 
All  this  was  indicative  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr 
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Pearse  was  held  by  his  flock,  and  of  the  genuine 
sorrow  they  felt  on  his  removal  from  amongst  them. 
The  Rev.  H.  H.  Dugmore,  who  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  observes,  when  writing  to  the  Com- 
mittee : ‘ His  eminent  spirituality  of  mind,  pastoral 
devotedness,  and  emphatic  oneness  of  object  in  his 
ministerial  career,  as  they  will  long  live  in  the  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  the  people,  so  they  may  well 
awaken  anxiety,  and  fear  of  shortcoming,  on  the  part 
of  his  successor.’  No  wonder  then  that  the  natives 
were  loath  to  part  with  him.  They  knew  his  worth  ; 
and  their  hearts  clung  to  him  as  one  of  their  best  and 
truest  friends. 

And  this  feeling  was  shared  in  considerably  by 
the  English  congregation.  Hence,  prior  to  his  de- 
parture, a valedictory  service  was  held  in  Wesley 
Chapel,  in  which  he  and  his  family  were  commended 
to  the  care  of  the  God  of  missions  by  a large  and 
deeply  sympathizing  audience.  Of  that  service  Mr 
Pearse  makes  no  mention  ; but  he  speaks  of  a day 
being  occupied  chiefly  by  the  visits  of  friends  who 
called  to  take  leave  of  them  ; when  he  had  to  say 
to  many  whom  he  might  meet  no  more  on  earth. 
Farewell.  That  is  often  a hard  word  to  utter,  and 
seldom  more  so  than  under  such  circumstances  as 
these. 

‘ I never  spoke  the  word  farewell 

But  with  an  utterance  faint  and  broken, 

A heart-sick  yearning  for  the  time 

When  it  should  never  more  be  spoken.’ 
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Thank  God  there  is  a world  where  human  lips  will 
say  ‘ Farewell,’  no  more, — a world  where  partings  are 
unknown  and  where  friendships  will  never  be  dis- 
solved. 

Some  delay  was  experienced  in  their  leaving 
Graham’s  Town,  so  that  it  was  not  until  Wednesday 
the  1 6th  of  March  that  the  journey  was  commenced  ; 
but  on  that  day  Mrs  Pearse  and  her  two  children 
(for  a little  daughter  had  been  added  to  their  family) 
started  in  the  waggon  for  Port  Elizabeth,  where  they 
were  to  embark,  leaving  Mr  Pearse  to  follow  in  the 
evening.  Near  sunset,  accompanied  by  Messrs  Shaw, 
Dugmore,  Hepburn,  and  Chapman,  who  rode  with 
him  until  he  reached  the  waggon,  he  finally  left  this 
interesting  sphere  of  toil.  It  was  dark  ere  he  joined 
his  family  ; they  were  once  more  committed  to  the 
care  of  Heaven  ; again  farewells  were  uttered,  and  his 
friends,  who  had  ridden  with  him  thus  far,  returned 
to  town. 

Mr  Pearse  and  his  family  embarked  for  Port 
Natal,  on  board  a small  vessel,  on  Tuesday,  March 
2 2d,  and,  after  a somewhat  stormy  passage,  reached 
their  destination  in  safety,  and  were  kindly  welcomed 
at  Durban  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Holden.  An  entirely 
new  field  of  labour  now  lay  before  him,  and  a deep 
conviction  of  his  need  of  divine  help  led  him  again 
to  the  throne  of  grace.  ‘ I lay  down  at  night,’  he 
observes,  ‘ and,  before  day,  arose  to  renew  my 
covenant  with  God.  My  soul  was  deeply  humbled. 
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and  with  strong  crying  and  tears  I devoted  myself 
afresh  to  Him.’  Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  he 
entered  upon  this  new  era  in  his  life,  an  era  which 
was  to  prove  not  less  trying  to  himself  than  any 
former  one,  but  not  less  important  and  beneficial  to 
others. 

It  is  just  when  on  the  threshold  of  an  untried 
field  of  toil,  in  which  he  already  sees  before  him 
more  than  ordinary  difficulties,  that  the  Christian, 
whether  minister  or  layman,  feels,  as  perhaps  he 
never  felt,  the  need  of  relying  on  the  Unseen  arm, 
and  of  confiding  in  the  strength  of  God, — the  Mighty 
One.  And  it  is  then,  if  ever,  that  the  unseen  arm  is 
underneath  him,  and  that  God, — the  Mighty  One, 
proves  Himself  his  God.  The  ancient  promise  is  still 
on  record,  and  is  still  as  true  as  when  first  given  to 
Moses,  ‘ Certainly  I will  be  with  thee  and,  with 
such  a promise,  no  one  need  fear  to  enter  even  the 
wildest  domains  of  heathendom,  or  to  confront  the 
boldest  opponents  of  the  truth.  Hence  may  the 
Christian  missionary  say, 

‘ Here  I can  firmly  rest, 

I dare  to  boast  of  this, 

That  God  the  Highest  and  the  Best, 

My  Friend  and  Father  is. 

From  dangerous  snares  He  saves  ; 

Where’er  he  bids  me  go, 

He  checks  the  storms  and  calms  the  waves, 

Nor  lets  aught  work  me  woe. 
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1 1 rest  upon  the  ground 
Of  Jesus  and  His  blood  ; 

For  ’tis  through  Him  that  I have  found 
The  true  Eternal  Good. 

Nought  have  I of  my  own, 

Nought  in  the  life  I lead  ; 

What  Christ  hath  given  me,  that  alone 
Is  worth  all  love  indeed.’ 
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Thy  way,  not  mine,  O Lord, 
However  dark  it  be  ! 

Lead  me  by  Thine  own  hand, 
Choose  out  the  path  for  me. 

Smooth  let  it  be  or  rough, 

It  will  be  still  the  best ; 

Winding  or  straight,  it  leads 
Right  onward  to  Thy  rest. 

I dare  not  choose  my  lot: 

I would  not,  if  I might ; 

Choose  Thou  for  me,  my  God, 
So  shall  I walk  aright. 

The  kingdom  that  I seek 
Is  Thine  ; so  let  the  way 

That  leads  to  it  be  Thine, 

Else  I must  surely  stray. 
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the  25th  of  December  1497,  the 
squadron  of  the  celebrated  Portuguese 
voyager  Vasco  di  Gama,  having  passed 
Cape  of  Storms,  made  the  discovery,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  of  a beautiful  indentation  or 
bay ; and,  in  gratitude  to  that  Providence  which 
had  guided  and  preserved  them,  they  called  the  coun- 
try Terra  di  Natalis — the  land  of  the  nativity. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  name  Natal,  as  ap- 
plied to  a territory  now  in  possession  of  the  British 
Crown.  That  territory  is  situated  between  the  27th 
and  the  30th  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  is  bounded 
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on  the  N.E.  by  the  Tugela,  on  the  W.  by  the 
Drakenberg  or  Kahlamba  mountains,  on  the  S.W.  by 
the  Umzimkulu  river,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  comprises  an  area  of  13,000,000  acres, 
and  has  a seaboard  of  150  miles.  Everywhere  it  is 
covered  with  the  richest  vegetation,  and,  consisting  as 
it  does  of  several  terraces,  the  highest  of  which  is 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a 
variety  both  of  soil  and  climate,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  cotton,  sugar,  wheat,  maize,  arrow-root, 
and  indigo,  together  with  tea  and  coffee,  garden- 
fruits  of  various  kinds,  including  figs,  oranges,  grapes, 
and  bananas,  and  many  species  of  timber-trees  of 
considerable  value.  It  is  adapted  also  for  the  breed- 
ing of  sheep  and  cattle  ; its  climate,  though  trying,  in 
summer,  to  the  European  constitution,  is,  on  the 
whole,  healthy  and  congenial ; and  thus  it  presents 
to  the  emigrant  a most  inviting  field,  second  only  to 
Australia  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  even  sur- 
passing that  very  popular  colony. 

Within  the  colony  of  Natal,  there  is  a native 
population  of  not  less  than  180,000  Zulus,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  have  taken  refuge  in  the  land  from 
the  oppressive  rule  of  their  chiefs  Dingaan  and 
Panda.  The  country  was  for  some  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  a number  of  Dutch  Boers,  who,  having 
become  dissatisfied  with  British  rule  in  the  Cape  and 
Albany  colonies,  went  thither  with  a view  to  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  government.  The 
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kind  of  government  they  set  up  was  of  such  a nature, 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Cape  Colony  to  send  a detachment  of  troops  over- 
land, to  put  down  the  disorder  that  prevailed,  and  to 
take  possession  of  the  land.  The  Rev.  J.  Archbell, 
who  had  laboured  as  a Wesleyan  missionary  for  many 
years  amongst  the  Bechuanas,  accompanied  this  de- 
tachment for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a mission  in 
the  country ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  little  war 
that  raged  for  a time  between  the  British  troops  and 
the  Boers,  he  was  compelled  to  get  on  board  a vessel, 
in  which  he  went  to  Delagoa  Bay.  Peace  being 
restored,  he  returned,  and  soon  entered  upon  nis 
work,  and  became  the  pastor  both  of  the  Dutch  and 
English  population.  Other  labourers  succeeded  him  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  missions  were 
established  at  Durban,  Maritzburg,  Yerulam,  and 
Indaleni,  which,  together  with  Palmerton,  in  the 
territory  of  Faku,  were  formed  into  a separate  mis- 
sion district.  Of  this  district  Mr  Pearse  was  appointed, 
first  the  deputy-chairman  (the  Rev.  W.  Shaw  still 
retaining  the  oversight),  and  afterwards  the  General 
Superintendent,  with  considerable  discretionary  power. 
It  was  an  onerous  and  responsible  office,  and  the  more 
so  as  it  was  entered  on  at  a time  when  peculiar  diffi- 
culties had  arisen  in  the  management  of  the  mission, 
and  when  a firm  hand  was  required  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  the  work.  Well,  then,  might  he 
feel,  as  we  have  seen  he  did,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
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country  , and  well  might  he  repair  to  the  great  source 
of  light  for  the  wisdom  profitable  to  direct. 

In  the  lovely  village  or  town  of  Durban,  which 
lies  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  magnificent  bay  of 
Natal,  in  the  midst  of  foliage  which  is  always  green, 
he  remained  but  for  a little  time,  and  then  pursued 
his  way  to  Maritzburg,  the  capital,  which  was  now 
to  be  his  home.  His  home,  yet  not  his  home ; for, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  he  was  a frequent  wanderer 
over  almost  every  part  of  the  land,  deeming  no  journey 
too  hazardous,  and  no  toil  too  great,  if  he  could  in 
any  way  be  of  service  in  his  Master’s  cause. 

The  journey  occupied  three  days,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  which  he  and  his  family  arrived  at  Maritzburg, 
and  were  cordially  welcomed  by  his  old  friend  and 
fellow-traveller,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Davis.  This  town 
was  then  called  Pieter-Maritzburg,  having  been 
founded  by  one,  Pieter  Maritz  ; but  the  former  part 
of  the  name  has  been  for  some  time  dropped,  and  it 
is  now  called,  in  the  colony,  simply  Maritzburg.  It  is 
situated  about  fifty  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Durban,  in 
the  midst  of  a magnificent  country,  part  of  the  scenery 
of  which  is  described  by  many  as  somewhat  grand 
and  imposing.  Already  it  was  worthy  of  being  called 
a town  ; now  it  bears  the  name  of  a city.  Here, 
then,  Mr  Pearse  found  himself  in  the  heart  of  a con- 
siderable population  ; but  a population  as  mixed  as 
any  he  had  seen  in  Africa.  Here  were  numbers  of 
Dutch  and  English  settlers  ; and  here  were  thousands 
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of  the  barbarous  Zulus,  the  vast  tribe  of  which  lay 
eastward  of  the  colony. 

For  some  years  the  Wesleyan  missionary  was 
almost  the  only  English  minister  in  Maritzburg,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Richards,  who  resided  there  in  1 8 46, 
wrote  to  a friend  at  that  time,  and  said,  ‘ My  Sunday 
congregation  in  the  Dutch  church  is  about  as  good 
as,  with  our  present  population,  it  well  can  be.  All 
officials,  as  you  are  aware,  reside  here,  and  attend 
my  services  with  great  regularity.  I have  Governor, 
Secretary,  Judge,  Surveyor-General,  Captains,  and 
the  like ; so  that,  in  reality,  as  you  will  perceive,  I 
am  Court  Preacher.  However,  I pursue  my  course 
of  endeavouring  to  adapt  evangelical  truth  to  my 
hearers  for  their  edification  ; and  thankful  shall  I be 
if  I can  but  secure  the  approbation  of  my  Lord.’  Mr 
Davis,  too,  who  succeeded  Mr  Richards,  occupied 
for  some  time  a similar  position  ; but  with  the  arrival 
of  numerous  emigrants  from  England,  and  the  growth 
and  extension  of  the  colony,  other  churches  entered 
the  field,  and  other  sanctuaries  were  erected,  both  in 
Maritzburg  and  elsewhere.  Mr  Pearse,  however, 
found  that  he  had  enough  to  do,  that  a wide  field  of 
usefulness  was  before  him,  and  that  all  his  energies, 
physical  and  mental,  would  be  called  into  active  play ; 
and,  far  from  regretting  that  other  labourers  were  at 
work,  he  rejoiced  in  the  fact,  and  soon  became  the  fa- 
miliar friend  of  several  of  his  coadjutors  in  mission  toil. 

The  native  congregation  already  numbered  four 
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hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  a commodious  chapel 
had  been  partly  reared  for  their  accommodation.  But, 
for  a time,  its  progress  had  been  stopped,  and  now 
Mr  Pearse  at  once  set  himself  vigorously  to  work  in 
order  to  complete  it.  In  the  course  of  a year  or  two 
not  only  was  this  chapel  finished,  but  the  smaller 
English  chapel  was  enlarged  and  an  organ  provided 
for  it,  built  in  Natal.  Meanwhile  a new  chapel  was 
opened  at  Durban,  in  the  consecration  of  which  Mr 
Pearse  was  assisted  by  his  warm-hearted  friends,  Mr 
Lindley  of  the  American  mission,  and  Mr  Posselt  of 
the  Berlin  Association.  At  Maritzburg  an  infant 
school  and  a school  of  industry  were  commenced,  to 
which  both  Mr  and  Mrs  Pearse  devoted  a very  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time,  and  of  which  Mr  Shaw, 
who  visited  Natal  in  February  1853,  observes  : — 
‘ Through  the  zealous  efforts  of  Mrs  Pearse,  and  a 
number  of  ladies  who  assist  her,  this  very  valuable 
institution,  aided  by  a small  annual  grant  from  the 
Colonial  Government,  is  self-supporting.  A substan- 
tial and  commodious  mission-house,  just  finished,  and 
a cottage  for  the  chapel-keeper  and  governess  of  the 
infant  school,  form  together  a very  compact  and  cre- 
ditable mission  establishment ; the  whole  of  the  build- 
ings being  erected  on  land  granted  to  us  by  the 
Government  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  and 
having  frontages  in  three  principal  streets.’ 

In  a colony  like  Natal,  where  dense  masses  of  the 
heathen  live  in  close  proximity  to  Europeans,  it  is  of 
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the  highest  moment  that  industrial  schools  should  be 
•established  to  the  widest  possible  extent.  Vastly 
outnumbering  the  civilised  population  these  masses  can 
be  governed  by  moral  means  alone,  and  thus  upon  the 
influence  ‘ of  the  Gospel,  which,  by  enlightening  the 
mind,  subduing  the  will,  and  elevating  the  affections, 
is  the  sole  effective  agent  for  raising  either  individuals 
or  communities  from  barbarism  to  civilisation,  is  de- 
pendent, not  only  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wel- 
fare of  a body  of  Kafirs  computed  to  number  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  but  the  safety,  if  not 
the  very  existence,  of  the  European  colonists,  amount- 
ing to  between  six  and  seven  thousand  souls.’  * 

This,  the  most  enlightened  governors  of  the  colony 
have  admitted ; but  by  none  was  the  necessity  of  such 
institutions  more  fully  seen  than  by  Sir  George  Grey, 
one  of  the  truest  friends  both  of  the  colonists  and  the 
native  tribes  that  ever  ruled  over  the  Cape  Colony. 
Sir  George  visited  Natal  in  the  year  1855,  when  Mr 
Pearse  was  favoured  with  several  interviews  with  him 
on  matters  relating  to  the  missions.  These  interviews 
were  highly  gratifying,  for  ‘ he  sought,’  says  Mr 
Pearse,  * to  encourage  me  in  the  great  work  in  which 
I was  engaged.’  And  encouraged  he  doubtless  was,  for 
though  Christian  missionaries,  of  the  right  stamp,  will 
not  court  the  smiles  of  great  men  for  their  own  sake, 
yet,  knowing  the  moral  influence  which  such  men 
.exert,  they  will  not  be  ungrateful  for  the  approbation 
* Wesleyan  Missionary  Notices,  Quar.  Paper,  June  1849. 
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which  any  of  them  may  express  with  reference  to 
their  arduous  toil.  Would  that  the  governors  of  our 
colonies  were  everywhere  and  always  under  the  con- 
trol of  Christian  principle  : for  then  would  native 
wars  be,  to  some  extent,  prevented  ; then  would 
superstitious  practices  be  no  longer  countenanced  ; and 
then  would  the  self-denying  ambassadors  of  Christ 
to  the  benighted  heathen  not  be  frowned  upon  or 
slighted,  but  acknowledged  as  the  best  promoters  of 
civilisation,  progress,  and  enlightenment. 

Some  time  prior  to  Mr  Pearse’s  arrival  at  Natal 
a person  formerly  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sions had  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  certain 
lands  at  Indaleni,  on  which  an  industrial  school  had 
already  been  commenced,  and  where  the  Society  had 
expended  a considerable  sum  of  money.  To  prevent 
this  calamity,  for  such  it  doubtless  would  have  been, 
representations  had  been  made  to  the  colonial  autho- 
rities by  the  Rev.  W.  Shaw,  urging  the  right  of  the 
Society  to  the  lands  in  question  and  the  importance 
of  their  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
most  likely  to  benefit  the  native  tribes.  These  repre- 
sentations Mr  Pearse  sustained,  and,  after  considerable 
delay  and  a large  amount  of  correspondence  with  the 
Government,  a Select  Committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Legislative  Council  to  inquire  into  the  whole  case. 
Their  report  was  issued  on  the  30th  of  June  1857, 
and  recommended  that  what  the  Society  asked  for 
should  be  granted,  namely  10,000  acres  of  land,  and 
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L.50  per  annum  towards  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  and  its  agents  ; and  towards  the 
close  of  it  were  the  following  expressive  words  : — 

‘ The  large  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  in  supporting  their  missions  in  this 
country,  and  which  will  be  found  detailed  in  a state- 
ment annexed,  submitted  to  the  committee  by  Mr 
Pearse,  is  a guarantee  to  the  local  Government  that 
the  objects  sought  to  be  secured  will  be  carried  out 
with  vigour,  and  the  committee  deeply  regret  that 
the  industrial  establishment  at  Indaleni  should  have 
been  for  so  many  years  crippled  in  its  operations  by 
the  misunderstanding  which  has  existed.’ 

A grant  was  ultimately  made  of  6000  acres, 
and  the  Indaleni  station  still  continues  to  be  a scene 
of  active  missionary  toil,  where  many  listen  with  at- 
tention to  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  considerable 
numbers  of  Kafirs,  Mozambiques,  and  Hottentots  are 
employed  in  agricultural  and  other  industrial  pursuits. 
Mr  Pearse  was  anxious  to  obtain  land  for  a similar  in- 
stitution at  Verulam,  or,  failing  in  that,  some  pecuniary 
assistance  towards  its  establishment  and  support.  He 
addressed  the  Government  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
ceived the  following  reply  : — 

Office  of  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs, 
May  a8,  1858. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Lieut.- Governor  to 
inform  you  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  make  allow- 
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ances  out  of  the  L.5000,  native  reserve,  in  support 
of  institutions  having  for  their  object  the  industrial 
training  of  native  youth,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
production  of  articles  of  export  by  the  native  popula- 
tion generally,  and  he  has  requested  me  to  ascertain 
from  you  whether  there  is  any  probability  of  such  an 
institution  being  undertaken  by  the  Wesleyan  Society 
in  this  colony,  and  to  invite  any  further  communication 
on  the  subject  you  may  think  it  desirable  to  make  for 
His  Excellency’s  consideration. — I am  yours,  etc., 

T.  Shepstone, 

Secretary  for  Native  Affairs. 

The  information  asked  was  given,  and  Mr  Pearse, 
writing  to  the  Rev.  J.  Gaskin,  who  had  joined  him 
in  the  mission,  says:  ‘ You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  Lieut.- Governor  (B.  C.  C.  Pine,  Esq.)  has  decided 
to  give  L.200  per  annum  for  an  industrial  establish- 
ment at  Indaleni,  and  the  same  amount  for  one  at 
Verulam.  I mentioned  the  question  of  land,  but  he 
thought  they  had  none  to  give  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Verulam  ; but  that  subject  will  again  be 
under  his  consideration.  With  management  I induced 
him  to  make  the  grant  retrospective  from  June  last  in 
each  case,  so  that  you  will  obtain  an  extra  L.ioo  for 
your  important  objects.  Cotton  seeds  and  ploughs 
you  can  have  also  the  ploughs  on  the  conditions 
stated  to  us  by  Mr  Shepstone.’ 

Cotton  seeds  and  ploughs  ! Are  not  Christian 
missionaries  who  introduce  such  things  among  the 
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aborigines  of  South  Africa  the  promoters  of  a healthy 
civilisation  ? The  first  cotton  seed  ever  sown  in  the 
Natal  colony  was  produced  on  the  Morley  mission 
station  in  Kafraria  ; and  the  first  plough  that  ever 
turned  up  a furrow  in  Kafraria  was  brought  into  the 
country  by  a herald  of  the  cross.  It  has  been  said 
that  missionaries  begin  at  the  wrong  end  by  trying  to 
civilise  through  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel ; but 
if  this  were  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  which  we 
greatly  doubt,  the  charge  is  not  true,  for  missionaries 
generally  begin  to  teach  the  industrial  arts  as  soon  as 
they  find  it  at  all  practicable,  and,  on  most  of  the 
stations  in  South  Africa,  teaching  these  arts  and 
teaching  Christianity  go  on  together. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I again  refer  to 
Dr  Colenso  ; but  the  peculiarity  of  his  views,  and 
the  influence  produced  by  them  both  upon  the 
European  and  the  native  inhabitants  of  Natal  render 
necessary  a few  remarks.  On  his  first  visit  to  Natal 
he  was  disposed  ‘ to  live  in  charity  and  union  with 
his  brethren  in  Christ,’  though  he  ‘ could  not  agree 
with  them  on  all  points  and  some  of  them  important 
points  of  faith  and  doctrine  ; ’ and  he  remarks,  ‘ I 
had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  faithfulness 
and  zeal  of  the  Wesleyan  ministers  at  Maritzburg, 
Messrs  Pearse  and  Thomas  (both  it  appeared  of  my 
own  country  and  one  of  my  own  birthplace,  in 
England)  and  Mr  Spencely  of  Durban.’*  But  at  a 
* ‘ Ten  Weeks  in  Natal,’  p.  269. 
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later  period  he  came  into  frequent  collision  with  the 
missionaries  on  several  important  and  vital  questions. 
A Board  of  Education  was  formed  by  the  Governor 
to  prepare  a scheme  for  the  establishment  and  con- 
ducting of  schools  for  the  children  of  the  colonists  of 
which  Dr  Colenso  was  of  course  a member,  as  also 
was  Mr  Pearse.  The  question  arose  whether,  as  a rule, 
the  Scriptures  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools 
aided  by  the  Government.  The  Bishop  strongly 
opposed  any  such  rule  being  formed,  and  wished  to 
leave  it  to  every  local  committee  to  introduce  the 
Scriptures  or  not  as  the  majority  might  determine. 
‘ Yesterday,’  says  Mr  Pearse,  writing  to  Mr  Gaskin, 
Oct.  27,  1858,  ‘ the  Board  of  Education  met — Bishop 
Colenso  in  the  chair.  It  was  decided,  1st,  That  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  shall  not  be  compulsory  in 
those  schools  which  receive  Government  aid  ; and, 
2d,  That  the  religious  instruction,  where  local  com- 
mittees desire  it,  shall  consist  of  the  reading  of 
Scriptures,  but  shall  not  interfere  with  the  hours 
devoted  to  secular  education.’  Against  these  resolu- 
tions Mr  Pearse  and  others  firmly,  but  in  vain,  pro- 
tested, thinking  that  a question  of  such  importance 
should  not  be  left  to  local  committees,  which  might, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  be  formed  of  worldly  men  ; 
and  public  meetings  were  held  in  the  colony,  which, 
to  the  credit  of  the  colonists  be  it  said,  pronounced 
emphatically  in  favour  of  scriptural  education.  The 
result  was,  first  the  resignation  by  Dr  Faure,  of  the 
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Dutch  Church,  of  his  seat  at  the  Board,  and  ulti- 
mately the  dissolution  of  the  Board  itself,  when  the 
educational  department  of  colonial  affairs  was  placed 
under  the  management  of  Dr  Mann. 

Another  subject  of  controversy  arose  at  this  time  of 
a far  more  serious  character.  The  evils  of  polygamy, 
which  is  universally  practised  by  the  Kafir  tribes,  are 
so  enormous,  that  the  missionaries  of  all  societies  had 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  put  it  down,  and 
had  ever  maintained  that,  on  New  Testament  princi- 
ples, no  polygamist  could  be  admitted  into  the  Church 
by  the  rite  of  baptism.  If  a man  who  had  more 
wives  than  one  became  an  inquirer  after  truth,  he 
was  received  as  a catechumen,  but,  ere  he  was 
baptized,  he  was  required  to  make  his  choice  of  one 
wife,  to  be  married  to  her,  and  to  put  the  rest  away. 
Dr  Colenso  maintained  that  in  making  this  require- 
ment the  missionaries  were  wrong.  ‘ I must  confess,’ 
he  observes,  ‘ that  I feel  very  strongly  on  this  point, 
that  the  usual  practice  of  enforcing  the  separation  of 
wives  from  their  husbands,  upon  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  is  quite  unwarrantable,  and  opposed  to 
the  plain  teaching  of  our  Lord.  It  is  putting  new 
wine  into  old  bottles,  and  placing  a stumblingblock, 
which  He  has  not  set  directly  in  the  way  of  their 
receiving  the  Gospel.’*  These  and  similar  remarks, 
some  of  them  not  a little  offensive,  caused  considerable 

* ‘Ten  Weeks  in  Natal,’  p.  140.  See  also  his  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Macmillan. 
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anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  missionaries  of  all 
denominations,  for  they  knew  how  ready  the  natives 
would  be  to  catch  at  the  new  doctrine,  and  how, 
coming  from  a Christian  bishop,  it  would  tend  to 
produce  impressions  on  their  minds  of  a most  injurious 
tendency.  Hence  several  able  men,  including  the 
Rev.  L.  Grout  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr  Callaway  of  the  English  Episcopal 
Church,  entered  the  field  in  support  of  right  principles, 
and  in  their  pamphlets,  which  I have  read  with  great 
care,  polygamy  appears  in  such  a light  that  it  is  sur- 
prising beyond  measure  how  any  man  calling  himself 
a Christian  could  have  the  boldness  to  utter  a word  to 
screen  it.  Dr  Colenso  contended  (i)  that  polygamy 
was  not  necessarily  a sin  since  it  was  practised  by, 
and  tolerated  in,  many  good  men  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  ; (2)  that  it  was  not  denounced 
or  punished  by  the  law  of  Moses  ; and  (3)  that  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles  were  silent  respecting  it,  and 
that,  in  the  times  of  the  latter,  it  constituted  no  bar  to 
admission  into  the  Christian  Church.  From  these 
premises  he  argued  that,  though  at  variance  with 
Christianity,  it  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Kafirs,  in 
so  far,  that  a Kafir  who  was  a polygamist  should,  if 
he  wished,  be  admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism 
without  being  required  to  give  it  up,  but  that  he 
should  not  be  at  liberty  to  take  any  more  wives  after 
he  had  been  baptized.  And,’  said  he,  ‘ the  first  step  I 
would  take  towards  introducing  such  schools  (indus- 
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trial)  and  securing  the  favour  of  the  chiefs  towards 
them  would  be,  to  assure  them  most  positively,  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  interfere  with  their  married  life,  as 
already  constituted .’ 

But  it  is  most  distinctly  shown  in  the  pamphlets 
referred  to  above,  that  polygamy  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature,  and  was  only  tolerated  in  former 
times  because  of  the  hardness  of  men’s  hearts  ; that 
it  was  not  practised,  to  any  extent,  in  the  times  of 
the  apostles,  and  could  not,  therefore,  form  a question 
of  Church  discipline  ; and  that,  as  practised  by  the 
Kafirs,  it  is  cruel  and  wicked  in  the  extreme,  and  can 
never  be  anything  else.  ‘ My  strong  persuasion  is,’ 
says  Dr  Callaway,  ‘ that  the  Church  cannot  tolerate 
polygamy,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  any  effectual 
voice  against  those  evils  which  are  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  it.  Once  tolerate  polygamy,  and  the 
floodgates  of  evil  are  opened,  which  for  ages  yet  to 
come  may  pour  out  desolating  waters  on  the  churches 
of  South  Africa  ; and  the  wrongdoing  of  the  Church 
of  this  day,  may  have  to  be  redeemed  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  successive  generations.  Let  the  Church 
dare  to  abide  faithful  to  her  Lord’s  Word,  even 
though  her  faithfulness  appear  likely  to  entail  a 
paucity  of  converts,  and  a long-continued  labour.  A 
few  genuine  coins  are  of  more  value  than  a thousand 
counterfeit.’ 

These  sentiments  were  shared  in  by  the  great 
majority  of  Christian  ministers  in  Natal  of  all  sections 
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of  the  Church.  And  what  views  did  the  natives 
entertain  on  the  subject  ? The  converted  natives 
were  amazed,  and  one  of  them  said  to  Mr  Spencely 
‘ Supposing  I had  five  wives,  and  I became  a Christian, 
would  the  Bishop  marry  me  to  all  the  five  ? If  it  be 
right  for  me  to  live  with  them  as  a Christian,  I must  be 
married  to  them  as  a Christian-,’  and  another  said  to 
Dr  Callaway,  ‘ It  is  a wolf  this,  which  is  going  to  eat 
us  up  ! ’ On  the  other  hand,  the  half-decided  natives 
took  advantage  of  the  Bishop’s  doctrine,  as  it  was 
natural  they  should,  and  one  man,  who  had  four 
wives  already,  argued  that  as  Abraham  and  Jacob 
had  more  wives  than  one,  it  could  be  no  sin  in  him  to 
takeaanother. 

On  this  subject,  then,  as  on  several  others,  Dr 
Colenso  was  decidedly  in  error.  He  advanced  his 
views  hastily,  and  before  he  had  had  time  to  ascertain 
what  polygamy  and  its  attendant  evils  were.  And 
he  persisted  in  his  opinions  in  opposition  to  mission- 
aries of  large  experience,  and  in  opposition,  as  those 
missionaries  believed,  to  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of 
God.  How  cautious  should  the  Church  of  England 
be  in  her  choice  of  colonial  bishops  ! If  they  are 
evangelical  and  devoted  men  like  Bishop  Wilson  of 
Calcutta,  they  may  confer  on  their  diocesses  benefits 
the  most  valuable  ; but  if  they  are  bigoted  Trac- 
tarians  on  the  one  hand,  or  speculative  Rationalists 
on  the  other,  they  will  inflict  an  injury  on  the  people 
of  their  charge  which  centuries  may  not  remove. 
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Mr  Pearse  took  little  part  in  this  controversy,  for 
he  was  no  polemic  ; but  he  frequently  refers  to  it  in 
his  journal,  and  whilst  he  regretted  that  Dr  Harde- 
land  of  New  Hermansburg  was  disposed  to  side  with 
the  Bishop,  he  was  glad  to  learn  from  Mr  Schrueder 
that  such  views  were  decidedly  condemned  by  the 
standards  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Respecting  one  case  of  polygamy,  Mr  Pearse 
states,  that  an  old  man,  having  already  three  wives, 
purchased  of  her  father  a girl  of  seventeen,  who  ran 
away  from  her  friends,  saying  that  she  would  sooner 
commit  suicide  than  be  the  old  man’s  wife.  She  en- 
gaged herself  as  a servant  to  Mr  Anderson  of  Maritz- 
burg  who  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  colonial  authorities 
on  her  behalf.  Such  cases  were  occurring  every 
day,  and  the  details  of  many  are  given  in  the  pam- 
phlets of  Mr  Grout ; but  there  is  no  law  in  the 
colony  to  touch  them  ; and  a Kafir,  though  living 
on  British  soil,  can  forcibly  take  a young  woman, 
whom  he  has  purchased  for  a few  cattle,  and  compel 
her  to  marry  him  against  her  will.  Even  an  English 
magistrate  cannot  protect  a Kafir  girl  fleeing  from 
her  home,  but  must  give  her  up  to  her  father  and  her 
purchaser.  Nor  are  the  marriages  of  the  natives  by 
Christian  missionaries  held  as  sacred,  for  a heathen 
who  has  bought  a young  woman  can  go  to  a mission 
station  and  demand  her  person  even  though  she  has 
been  married  to  another  man  ! Can  this  be  right  ? 
Every  Christian  mind  will  answer  with  indignation 
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No  ! and  hence  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
colonists  are  memorializing  the  Governor  with  a view 
to  the  passing  of  a law  by  the  Legislative  Council 
which  shall  protect  the  native  females  and  render 
marriages  performed  by  Christian  ministers  legal.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  controversies,  and  of  many 
sources  of  discouragement,  Mr  Pearse  continued 
calmly  and  confidently  to  pursue  his  course.  He 
became  a member  of  the  Natal  Society  ; he  attached 
himself  to  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  ; and  he  sought  to  do  good  in  every  pos- 
sible way  both  to  the  bodies  and  to  the  souls  of  men. 
As  a pastor  he  was  as  diligent  as  ever ; as  a mission- 
ary to  the  heathen  he  put  forth  all  his  powers ; 
and  to  the  financial  and  other  affairs  of  his  district 
his  attention  was  all  but  unremitting.  But  his  time 
was  so  fully  occupied  that  he  had,  as  he  frequently 
complains,  but  few  opportunities  for  reading  or  for 
study ; and  his  journals  of  this  period  consist  only 
of  hasty  jottings,  evidently  for  want  of  leisure  to  write 
at  greater  length.  Still,  he  prepared,  for  the  English 
pulpit  especially,  with  considerable  care,  and  several 
of  his  sermons,  written  out  in  full,  are  now  before 
me.  One  of  these  is  a discourse  or  charge  de- 
livered at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  J.  Mason  •, 
and  another  a funeral  sermon  preached  on  the 
death  of  Corporal  J.  Cornett.  The  case  of  this 
man  is  somewhat  interesting.  He  was  the  son  of 
* See  Christian  Work  for  January  1864. 
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pious  Wesleyans  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  in  his 
youth  was  a teacher  in  the  Sunday  school  in  that 
city.  But  he  was  led  away  by  temptation,  joined  the 
army,  and  for  1 8 years  was  a notorious  drunkard. 
In  South  Africa  he  gave  way  to  the  most  licentious 
habits,  which  induced  delirium  tremens , and  several 
times  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  Yet, 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  folly,  he  could  not  forget  his 
early  training,  and,  at  Graham’s  Town  and  elsewhere, 
he  was  occasionally  found  in  the  house  of  God.  At 
length,  having  drunk  one  day  to  such  excess  that  his 
life  was  almost  despaired  of,  he  awoke  to  a conscious- 
ness of  his  fearful  danger,  and  solemnly  vowed  thar 
he  would  touch  intoxicating  liquors  no  more.  He 
sought  divine  aid  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  vow, 
and,  some  time  after,  having  gone  to  a place  of  wor- 
ship at  Fort  England,  he  was  made  sensible  of  his 
appalling  guilt,  and  brought  as  a penitent  to  the  feet 
of  Christ.  For  three  weeks  he  sought  the  Lord  in 
great  bitterness  of  soul,  and  then,  to  his  inexpressible 
delight,  the  burden  of  his  sins  was  taken  away  and 
he  was  filled  with  peace  through  believing.  From 
that  period  he  walked  daily  in  the  light  of  God’s 
countenance,  was  an  exemplary  and  devoted  soldier 
of  the  cross,  and  showed  his  appreciation  of  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation  by  contributing  liberally  to 
its  support.  Three  years  after  his  conversion  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  when  he  became  conscious  that  his 
sickness  would  prove  unto  death.  Mr  Pearse  visited 
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him  and  found  him  calmly  resting  on  the  cross. 
Amidst  great  suffering  he  said,  ‘ Let  me  sleep ; we 
shall  meet  again  in  heaven.  Do  not  grieve  on  my 
account  and  soon  after  he  entered  into  rest. 

Other  instances  might  be  adduced  of  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  mission  on  the  minds  of  Europeans  ; 
and  who  can  doubt  that  such  a colony  as  Natal  must 
owe  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  heralds  of  the 
cross  ? Left  without  ministers,  and  schools,  and 
missions  to  the  heathen  population,  what  would  it 
become  but  a hotbed  of  scepticism,  vice,  and  immo- 
rality ? Christianity  is  the  true  conservator  of  states 
and  nations,  and  in  a new  colony  like  this,  where,  to 
all  settlers,  innumerable  temptations  present  them- 
selves to  throw  off  the  restraints  of  religion,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Church  should  send  her  faithful 
agents  to  watch  over  her  children  and  to  prevent 
their  going  astray.  Let  those  who  have  friends  and 
relatives  in  Natal  ponder  these  things,  and  let  them 
consider  how  much  they  are  indebted  to  such  men  as 
Mr  Pearse  for  their  watchful  care  over  those  who 
are  still  dear  to  them.  Mr  Pearse  and  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry  were  the  genuine  friends  of  all  new- 
comers, and  to  promote  their  highest  welfare  was 
their  study  day  and  night.  To  build  chapels  both 
for  the  English  and  the  native  population,  to  establish 
schools,  and  to  obtain  additional  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries, he  laboured  incessantly  and  often  beyond 
his  strength.  And  the  work  of  God  prospered  in  his 
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hands.  In  the  native  department  of  that  work  he 
had  the  happiness  of  witnessing  many  signs  of  good, 
of  receiving  many  converts  into  the  church  by  baptism, 
and  of  seeing  not  a few  pass  away  from  earth  with  a 
joyful  hope  of  a glorious  immortality.  The  English 
department  was  scarcely  less  prosperous  ; and  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  a new  chapel  became  requisite, 
which,  he  was  anxious,  should  be  worthy  of  the  city 
of  Maritzburg  and  worthy  of  that  section  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged.  In  September  1856 
there  is  this  entry  in  his  journal,  £ Commenced  beg- 
ging for  a new  chapel  this  week.’  But  in  a colony 
where  money  is  very  scarce  it  was  a difficult  task  to 
raise  the  sum  required,  and  a considerable  amount  of 
labour  was  involved  in  the  undertaking.  To  their 
honour  be  it  said,  however,  the  Christian  people  of 
Natal  came  forward  nobly,  and  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  edifice  was  laid  by  Mrs  Pearse  on  the  2 1st  of 
September  1857,  in  the  presence  of  a considerable 
number  of  friends  and  of  the  children  of  the  different 
schools. 

Mr  Pearse  was  now  contemplating  a voyage  to 
Albany  to  see  what  he  could  raise  for  the  chapel 
among  his  old  friends  in  Graham’s  Town,  when  he 
received  the  following  letter,  which  will  speak  for 
itself,  and  which  is  inserted  here  as  equally  honour- 
able to  the  parties  who  sent  it  as  to  himself  and 
colleagues  : — 
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P.  MARITZBURG,  NATAL, 

28  th  October , 1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, — We  gladly  embrace  the 
opportunity  presented  to  us  of  expressing  the  high 
sense  we  entertain  of  the  valuable  assistance  rendered 
to  our  congregation  by  you  and  your  brethren  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  on  all  occasions,  and 
more  especially  during  the  absence  of  our  minister  Mr 
Campbell.  We  beg  gratefully  to  acknowledge  and 
record  the  frequent  supplies  of  public  worship  con- 
ducted by  you  and  the  ministers  of  your  Connexion  for 
our  congregation,  during  the  space  of  fifteen  months, 
to  the  edification,  we  trust,  of  many  among  us. 

We  can  offer  you  no  other  recompense  than  our 
prayers,  that  the  kindness  shown  to  us  may  be  abun- 
dantly repaid  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  in  His 
own  good  time  and  way.  More  especially  in  the  pros- 
pect of  your  being  removed  for  a time  from  this  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  towards  the  rearing 
of  a sanctuary  for  the  public  exercises  of  God’s  wor- 
ship, we  trust  and  pray  that  He  who  of  old  put  it  into 
the  hearts  of  His  people  to  offer  so  willingly  for  the 
building  of  the  temple,  would  be  pleased  to  open  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  He  sends  you,  and  to 
strengthen  you  in  body  and  in  spirit  for  your  honour- 
able work  and  labour  of  love. 

May  our  common  Lord  and  Master  be  pleased  in 
due  time  to  restore  you,  refreshed  and  invigorated,  to- 
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your  family,  your  flock,  and  the  Christian  community 
with  which  you  are  officially  connected  in  the  im- 
portant relation  of  Superintendent. — We  remain, 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir,  with  Christian  love  and  esteem, 
your  humble  fellow-labourers  in  the  Lord, 


Mr  Pearse  undertook  the  voyage,  and  arrived  at 
Graham’s  Town  just  as  the  ministers  were  about  to 
hold  their  annual  meeting,  and  from  that  excellent 
missionary  the  Rev.  W.  Impey,  then  and  now  the 
general  superintendent  ; from  the  rest  of  his  brethren  ; 
and  from  many  of  his  former  friends,  he  met  with  a 
cordial  reception  and  with  much  generous  support. 
On  his  return  to  Natal,  the  work  was  vigorously 
pursued,  and  the  chapel  ultimately  reared.  It  is  a 
neat  structure  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture, 
and  stands  as  a monument  of  Mr  Pearse’s  industry, 
perseverance,  and  success. 

Mr  Pearse  was  very  happy  in  his  colleagues, 
several  of  whom  had  been  sent  from  England  on  his 
own  urgent  representations  to  the  Committee  of  the 
need  of  additional  labourers.  One  of  these,  Mr  C. 
Spensely,  was  a man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition 
and  of  considerable  intellectual  power.  After  a 
residence  in  Natal  of  upwards  of  seven  years  he  re- 
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turned  to  England  in  a feeble  state  of  health,  and  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  at  Carisbrookin  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  on 
the  20th  of  February  1863.  Another  of  Mr  Pearse’s 
fellow-labourers — Mr  Gaskin,  after  ten  years’  labour 
in  the  country,  was  compelled  to  return  home  for 
the  same  reason,  and  is  now  occupying  the  place  of 
the  late  devoted  Wm.  Toase  at  Boulogne.  But  Mr 
Blencowe  and  Mr  Mason  still  remain  in  the  field,  to- 
gether with  several  older  missionaries,  and  some  who 
have  joined  them  within  a shorter  period.  May 
Heaven  bless  the  labour  of  their  hands  and  speed  on 
the  day  of  Africa’s  conversion  ! 

Christian  missionaries  have  sometimes  to  make 
sacrifices  of  a very  trying  nature  ; and  among  them  one 
of  the  most  painful  is  that  of  being  separated  from 
members  of  their  family,  or  of  some  of  those  mem- 
bers being  separated  from  them.  Mr  Pearse  was  a 
kind  and  affectionate  father  ; but  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  send  home  to  England  his  only  son  Henry,  that 
he  might  share  in  the  advantages  of  Kingswood  or 
the  Grove.  In  an  entry  in  his  journal  he  says,  ‘ I felt 
much  at  the  prospect  of  sending  our  son  Henry  home 
and  when  the  hour  of  separation  came  it  was  both  to 
Mr  and  Mrs  Pearse  one  of  considerable  grief ; but 
they  were  graciously  sustained,  and,  though  as  the 
sequel  proved,  Mr  Pearse  was  to  see  his  son  no  more 
in  this  world,  he  committed  him  with  confidence  and 
hope  to  the  care  of  that  God  who  had  so  long  been 
his  own  protector  and  guide. 
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Afar  in  the  desert  I love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side: 

Away — away  from  the  dwellings  of  men 
By  the  wild  deer’s  haunt,  by  the  buffalo’s  glen ; 

By  the  valleys  remote  where  the  Oribi  plays, 

Where  the  gnu,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeest  graze. 
And  the  kudu  and  eland  unhunted  recline 
By  the  skirts  of  grey  forests  o’erhung  with  wild  vine; 
Where  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood, 

And  the  river-horse  gambols  unscared  in  the  flood, 
And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 
In  the  fen  where  the  wild-ass  is  drinking  his  fill. 

And  here,  while  the  night  winds  around  me  sigh, 

And  the  stars  burn  bright  in  the  midnight  sky, 

As  I sit  apart  by  the  desert  stone, 

Like  Elijah  at  Horeb’s  cave  alone, 

‘A  still  small  voice’  comes  through  the  wild, 

(Like  a father  consoling  his  fretful  child), 

Which  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear, — 

Saying — Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near  ! 

Pringle. 
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IS  DISTANT,  BUT  God  IS  NEAR  ! 
Often  has  the  Christian  missionary, 
when  travelling  over  burning  plains, 
and  dreary  uplands,  and  rugged  mountains, 
where  for  many  miles  no  human  habitation 
has  appeared  in  sight,  no  human  voice  has 
fallen  on  his  ear,  felt  the  truth  and  blessedness  of 
this  fact.  As  when  Mungo  Park  beheld  a flower 
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growing  in  the  desert,  and  recognised  in  it  a sign  of 
the  presence  of  the  great  Creator,  so  do  many  proofs 
of  His  presence  present  themselves  to  the  Christian’s 
mind  wherever  he  may  roam.  He  sees  God  every- 
where,— in  the  flowing  stream,  and  in  the  mighty 
cataract  in  the  lofty  mountain  and  in  the  shady 
glen  ; but  he  is  made  far  more  sensible  of  His  pre- 
sence by  the  still  small  voice  which  spake  to  Elijah 
in  Mount  Horeb,  and  which  speaks  to  him  also  when 
no  other  voice  is  heard. 

So  it  was  with  Mr  Pearse  on  several  journeys 
which  he  took  during  the  time  he  held  the  office  of 
general  superintendent.  These  journeys  were  taken 
partly  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  missions  in  his 
district,  and  partly  to  inquire  what  other  openings 
presented  themselves  for  the  extension  of  the  mis- 
sionary work.  Guided  by  his  journals,  we  will 
follow  him,  in  this  chapter,  through  the  tours  re- 
ferred to,  and  thus  take  a few  glances  more  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  native  tribes. 

The  first  of  these  journeys  was  into  the  country 
of  Faku,  the  great  chief  of  the  Amamponda  tribe  to 
the  south-west  of  the  Natal  colony,  and  was  entered 
upon  in  May  1859.  Accompanied  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Jackson  and  several  natives,  Mr  Pearse  left  his  home 
on  the  loth  of  that  month,  and  having  crossed 
twenty-seven  rivers,  of  which  ten  flowed  from  the 
Kathlamba  mountains  and  emptied  themselves  into 
the  sea,  reached  Palmerton  on  the  20th,  which  was 
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indicated  by  a clump  of  ‘ blue-gums,  rising  up  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert.’  Palmerton  lies  on  the  east  of 
the  Umzimvuboo,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  that 
part  of  Kafirland,  and  at  the  mouth  of  which  stand 
two  massive  rocks,  which  bear  the  name  of  St  John’s 
Gates.  This  station  was  comparatively  a recent  one, 
but  under  the  judicious  management  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Jenkins,  it  had  become  already  a most  in- 
teresting spot.  ‘ I was  delighted,’  says  Mr  Pearse, 

* to  enter  the  main  street,  chiefly  lined  with  cottages, 
built  after  the  European  manner.  The  mission-house 
was  a model  of  neatness,  and  the  whole  of  the  mis- 
sion premises  reflected  equal  credit  on  Mr  Jenkins. 
On  the  Sabbath  the  chapel  was  crowded  to  excess, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  partook  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.’  When  Barnabas  came 
to  Antioch,  and  ‘ saw  the  grace  of  God,  he  was  glad, 
and  exhorted  them  all,  that  with  purpose  of  heart, 
they  should  cleave  unto  the  Lord.’  Thus  did  the 
missionary  rejoice  on  this  occasion  ; and  a day  or  two 
after,  he  took  * tea  with  the  class-leaders  and  ex- 
horters  of  the  station,  when  useful  conversation  was 
sustained  for  some  hours.’ 

On  visiting  Faku,  at  his  own  residence,  the  chief 
expressed  regret  that  Mr  Jenkins  had  not  informed 
him  of  their  intended  coming ; but  he  received  them 
with  all  cordiality,  and  conversed  with  them  on  the 
general  interests  of  the  mission.  Faku  is  possessed  of 
considerable  power,  and  though  he  has  not  professedly 
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embraced  Christianity,  he  is  influenced  by  it  to  a 
great  extent,  so  that  when  the  other  tribes  of  Kafir- 
land  were  deluded  by  the  prophet  spoken  of  in  a 
previous  chapter,  he  kept  his  people  right,  saying,  We 
must  hear  what  the  missionary  says  about  this  matter. 
He  has  a little  grandson  (of  whom  a photograph  is 
now  before  me),  who  has  lived  with  Mr  Jenkins 
from  his  birth.  He  is  a fine  child,  and  possesses  a 
very  inquiring  mind.  ‘ This  boy,’  said  Faku,  ‘ will 
embrace  the  Gospel  and  act  accordingly ; but  as  for 
me,  I am  too  old.’  Let  us  hope  that  the  latter  re- 
mark will  not  prove  true.  Divine  grace  has  so  far 
wrought  upon  the  mind  of  this  chief,  that  he  has 
undertaken  to  build  a new  and  commodious  chapel 
on  the  station,  and,  old  though  he  is,  he  may  yet  be 
led  to  abandon  heathenism  and  to  become  a disciple 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  day  after  this  visit,  Mr  Pearse  stood  on  the 
heights  of  that  grand  and  romantic  river  the  Umzim- 
vuboo  ; travelling  down  which,  and  coming  to  the 
river  itself,  he  and  his  companions  embarked  on  it 
in  a boat.  The  run  down  was  delightful,  and  the 
scenery  beautiful  beyond  description,  and  surpassing 
mything  he  had  seen  in  Africa.  On  the  sides  of  the 
river  grew  the  wild  banana,  the  white  strelitzia,  the 
sugar  tree  in  vast  quantities,  the  hybiscus,  and  the 
idola,  the  latter  very  valuable  for  its  bark.  As  they 
approached  the  gates  a few  sea-cows  were  observed, 
and  now  ‘ new  scenes  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur 
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rose  up  before’  them.  On  landing  at  the  embouchure 
of  the  river,  Mr  Pearse  was  delighted  to  find  lime- 
stone in  great  abundance,  and  observed  that  the  water 
contained  lime,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  magnesia  in 
considerable  quantities. 

On  Monday  the  30th,  Mr  Pearse  and  Mr  Jenkins 
ascended  the  heights  of  the  Umzimvuboo,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Buntingville,  formerly  the  residence  of  Mr 
Jenkins.  On  the  journey  they  came  near  to  New 
Beecham-Wood,  and,  says  Mr  Pearse,  ‘ we  went  to 
the  spot  where  my  friend  and  brother  Thomas  was 
murdered  three  years  ago,  and  thence  to  the  grave 
within  the  garden.’  ‘We  knelt  on  the  grave  and 
prayed  for  his  murderers  who  might  be  still  alive, 
for  his  widow  and  fatherless  children,  for  the  scat- 
tered cause,  and  for  ourselves.  It  was  a solemn 
hour,  and  never  to  be  forgotten.  I saw  the  exact 
spot  where  he  fell,  and  the  grass  had  not  grown 
where  the  vital  fluid  had  been  spilt.  From  this  spot, 
and  the  grave  I took  some  earth,  hoping  some  day  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  aged  parents  of  the  mis- 
sionary, who  are  still  living.’ 

Both  at  Shawburyand  Buntingville  there  were  signs 
of  good,  and  many  listened  with  great  attention  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word  of  life.  It  was  at  the  latter  station 
that,  some  years  ago,  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  being 
on  a journey  through  Kafirland,  with  a single  attendant, 
and  having  lost  his  way  on  a dark  and  rainy  night, 
found  an  hospitable  shelter,  and  on  the  following 
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Sabbath  preached  to  a crowd  of  Kafirs  in  the  humble 
Wesleyan  chapel.  From  what  he  saw  there  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  Africa,  he  was  led  to  acknow- 
ledge that  God  had  undoubtedly  blessed  ‘ an  irregular 
ministry  ’ — that  is,  a ministry  not  in  his  line  of  suc- 
cession ! That  ministry  is,  however,  and  ought  to 
be,  as  well  satisfied  with  its  ‘ orders  ’ as  if  they  had 
been  conferred  by  episcopal  hands  ; and  as  to  its 
success  in  the  mission-field,  I will  venture  to  say  that 
it  will  vie  with  that  of  any  other  ministry,  be  its 
descent  as  apostolic  as  it  may.  The  late  Bishop  of 
London  once  said,  ‘ It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  that 
the  slow  and  uncertain  progress  of  evangelization  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  the  failure  and  abandonment 
of  missions,  have  been,  in  some  measure,  occasioned 
by  the  individual  and  desultory  nature  of  those  mis- 
sionary enterprises  which  have  had  no  connection  with 
what  we  believe  to  be  a divinely-appointed  order  of 
church  government,  and  have  wanted  its  authority, 
its  restraints,  its  sympathies,  and  its  support.  We  are 
warranted  in  this  supposition,  not  only  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  if  there  be  an  order  of  church  govern- 
ment having  the  stamp  of  apostolical  authority,  its 
absence  must  be  an  impediment  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  but  by  the  increased 
measure  of  success  in  that  work,  which  has  followed 
the  establishment  of  colonial  bishoprics.’  Such  pre- 
tensions are  utterly  unfounded  ; such  statements 
wholly  incorrect.  The  missions  of  those  churches  that 
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boast  of  no  such  order  of  church  government  as  is 
here  referred  to,  have  been  at  least  equally  successful 
with  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  to  the 
success  of  some  of  the  colonial  bishops  there  is  very 
little  to  be  said. 

After  having  visited  some  of  the  stations  of  the 
American  missions,  with  which  Mr  Pearse  was ‘highly 
gratified,  he  returned  to  Palmerton,  and  thence  to  his 
own  home  which  he  reached  in  safety  on  the  29th  of 
June.  Openings  for  missions  there  were  not  a few, 
and  the  great  regret  of  Mr  Pearse  and  of  his  brethren 
was  that  they  had  not  the  men  and  the  means  to 
enter  them. 

A much  more  formidable  tour  was  undertaken  in 
i860  across  the  Drakenberg — Dragon’s  Mountains — 
a lofty  range  of  hills  which  have  been  called  the 
Apennines  of  South  Africa,  and  which  separate  Natal 
and  Kafirland  from  the  country  occupied  by  the 
Bechuanas  and  numerous  other  tribes.  This  journey 
was  performed  partly  on  horseback,  and  partly  in  a 
gig  ; a waggon  also  being  at  the  service  of  the  party. 
Now  the  path  lay  over  plains  scoured  by  the  harte- 
beast  and  the  gnu,  and  now  through  kloofs  and 
valleys  the  abode  of  lions,  buffaloes,  and  tigers.  On 
the  3d  of  May  Mr  Pearse  reached  a mountain  called 
the  Amatandela,  near  to  which  was  the  residence  of 
Nehemiah  one  of  the  sons  of  the  great  chief  Moshesh. 
Nehemiah  was  educated  in  the  colony  and  had  em- 
braced Christianity.  He  lived  in  a comfortable  house, 
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and  was  most  anxious  to  obtain  a missionary.  Mr 
Pearse  preached  to  large  numbers  of  his  people,  one 
of  whom,  an  old  Basuto,  entreated  him,  with  tears,  to 
send  them  a teacher.  On  leaving  Nehemiah  the 
travellers  came  to  the  sources  of  the  Umzimvuboo, 
where  the  scenery  was  grand  and  romantic  in  the 
extreme.  Here,  having  off-saddled  and  permitted  the 
horses  to  graze,  three  of  them  were  soon  missing, 
and  all  the  native  attendants  were  sent  to  scour  the 
country  in  search  of  them.  Presently  one  of  the 
men  returned  stating  that  he  had  seen  a lion,  and  by 
and  by  Mr  Pearse  and  the  rest  came  upon  a lioness 
and  four  cubs,  the  lioness  preying  upon  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  horses,  and  the  four  cubs  on  those  of 
another.  ‘ At  the  sight  of  us,’  says  Mr  Pearse,  * the 
lioness  left  her  prey,  and  moving  slowly  forward  to 
her  young  ones,  sullenly  drove  them  before  her, 
looking  frequently  with  a threatening  mien  at  us. 
She  entered  the  reeds  and  there  lay  down  with  dignity 
to  watch  our  motions.’  The  third  horse  was  sought 
for  and  was  subsequently  found,  as  it  had  wandered 
back  to  the  village  of  Nehemiah. 

This  was  a grievous  loss ; but,  nothing  daunted,  the 
missionary  pressed  on.  The  ascent  of  the  mountains 
was  terrific,  and  the  cold  on  the  heights  intense,  so 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  was  able 
to  proceed.  Being  short  too  of  food,  he  and  his  people 
were  glad,  on  coming  to  a kraal,  to  get  some  old  and 
worm-eaten  Indian  corn,  which,  says  Mr  Pearse,  ‘ my 
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poor  teeth  were  unable  to  masticate.’  He  arrived 
safely,  however,  on  the  summit,  and  reached  a mis- 
sion station  where  he  was  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a 
little  good  bread.  Having  crossed  the  Orange  River 
he  came  into  the  territory  of  the  Basutos,  and  soon 
arrived  at  Moriah,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  French 
Missionary  Society.  Here  were  the  remains  of  Mr 
Arbouset’s  house,  which,  some  years  before,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Boers  ; but  here  too  was  a chapel 
loo  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  and  a Christian  church 
numbering  300  members,  and  104  catechumens. 
Pushing  on  he  reached  the  formidable  mountain 
called  Thaba-Bosio  near  to  the  great  place  of  Mo- 
shesh,  which  Sir  George  Grey  said  it  would  require 
3000  regular  troops  to  take.  The  chief  made  his 
appearance  attired  in  valuable  European  clothing. 
* His  manner  was  grave  and  dignified,  and  we  were 
shown  into  his  residence,  when  tea  was  speedily 
brought  in,  and  handed  round  in  china  cups  with 
English  tea-biscuits.  Moshesh  talked  eloquently  for 
an  hour  and  spoke  of  the  service  the  Gospel  had  been 
to  him,  comparing  it  with  the  cloak  which  he  wore 
around  him.’* 

Next,  the  two  Wesleyan  stations,  Plaatberg  and 
Thaba  Nchu  were  visited,  the  latter  a large  town  with 
a population  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand.  Here  the 

* With  reference  to  this  chief  and  the  French  missions 
among  the  Basutos,  see  the  intensely  interesting  volume  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Casalis.  Nisbet.  1861. 
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chief  Maroko  dwells,  whose  people  possess  about  50 
ploughs  and  considerable  flocks  of  sheep.  ‘ Sunday, 
May  27th,’  says  Mr  Pearse,  ‘ was  a happy  day.  I 
preached  in  a chapel  filled  with  people,  and  the  Lord 
was  in  our  midst.’  About  1000  natives  attend  the 
Sabbath  school  in  this  town,  a large  proportion  of 
which  number  can  read.  Upon  the  tribes  in  this 
part  of  South  Africa  the  Gospel  is  exerting  a mighty 
influence,  but  ‘ the  Orange  River  sovereignty  ’ of  the 
Boers,  as  it  is  designated,  which  the  Home  Govern- 
ment has  allowed  to  be  formed  in  opposition  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  late  Sir  Harry  Smith,  is  a great  hin- 
drance to  missionary  operations,  and  will  one  day  be  a 
source  of  trouble,  not  only  to  the  native  tribes,  but  to 
the  colonies  of  the  British  Crown. 

Mr  Pearse  now  turned  his  steps  towards  home, 
and,  finding  the  descent  of  the  mountains  much  easier 
than  the  ascent,  reached  Maritzburg  in  safety  in  the 
course  of  eight  days.  By  this  extensive  tour  he 
gained  considerable  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
of  the  state  of  the  native  tribes,  all  which,  had  his 
life  and  health  been  spared,  he  would  have  brought 
to  bear  on  the  interests  of  the  missionary  work. 

A third  journey  was  undertaken.  He  had  long 
been  anxious  to  visit  the  Zulu  country  eastward  of 
Natal,  and  for  this  country  he  set  out  on  the  4th  of 
July  1861  ; and  on  the  following  day,  en  route, 
arrived  at  New  Hermansburg  the  mission  station 
which  Mr  Stevenson’s  book — ‘ Praying  and  Work- 
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ing,’  has  made  somewhat  familiar  to  many  readers  in 
this  country.  It  was  established  by  missionaries 
trained  at  Hermansburg  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
under  the  direction  of  the  indefatigable  Pastor  Harms. 
How  the  missionary  institution  in  that  village  was 
formed,  how  it  was  conducted,  and  how  it  prospered, 
are  detailed  in  that  very  admirable  volume ; and  there 
too  we  learn  how  a mission  to  the  Gallas  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  was  projected,  and  how  a 
party  set  sail  in  the  little  ship  ‘ Candace,’  so  called 
after  the  name  of  a Queen  of  Ethiopia,  with  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  able  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  ot 
the  Gospel  into  the  heart  of  the  country  in  which  she 
once  reigned.  But  when  the  missionaries  arrived  at 
Zanzibar  they  found  that  there  was  no  way  of  access 
to  the  Gallas,  and  nothing  remained  for  them  but  a 
return  to  Port  Natal.  Here  they  landed  on  the  2d 
of  August  1854,  blowing  a German  chorale  on  their 
long  trumpets,  so  that  they  were  soon  recognised, 
by  some  on  shore,  as  Lutherans,  and  welcomed  with 
considerable  joy.  The  Governor,  however,  was 
somewhat  suspicious  of  them  and  refused  them  land 
on  which  to  settle.  They  were  therefore  driven  to 
purchase  land,  and,  not  far  from  Maritzburg,  they 
secured  a plot  of  6018  acres  for  L.630.  To  this 
spot  they  gave  the  name  New  Hermansburg,  and 
here  they  set  to  work  to  build  houses,  to  set  up 
trades,  to  found  schools,  and  to  establish  a mission. 
Sir  George  Grey,  on  his  visit  to  Natal,  recognised 
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them  as  the  true  pioneers  of  civilisation,  and  they  too 
obtained  6000  acres  of  land  from  the  Government 
on  which  to  extend  their  work. 

When  Mr  Pearse  visited  the  station  the  mission 
was  in  active  and  vigorous  operation.  ‘ I reached  it,’ 
he  says,  ‘ soon  after  sunset,  and  Dr  Hardeland  and 
his  wife  gave  me  a kind  reception.  We  conversed 
together  on  various  matters  affecting  the  work  of 
missions  in  this  country,  and  also  respecting  his  work 
among  the  Dyacks  in  former  years,  whose  language 
he  knew,  and  of  which  he  had  prepared  a vocabulary. 
The  evening  family  service  was  one  of  much  interest. 
A large  number  of  Germans,  chiefly  adults,  assembled 
in  the  dining-room,  where  we  had  reading,  singing, 
and  prayer.’  On  the  following  day  the  Doctor  took 
him  round  the  establishment,  and  there  he  saw  the 
waggon-maker’s  shop,  the  carpenter’s,  the  cabinet- 
maker’s, and  the  tailor’s,  in  the  last  of  which  was  a 
Hindoostanee  boy  who  had  come  to  the  colony  with 
one  of  their  missionaries.  A shoemaking  establishment 
was  also  at  work,  and  a mill  was  in  course  of  erection 
on  which  many  hands  were  engaged.  The  chapel 
was  small,  but  neat  and  clean,  with  a little  burial- 
ground  attached.  In  the  school  there  were  but  a 
few  children,  taught  by  a person  who  seemed  some- 
what feeble.  * All  the  agents  have  food  and  raiment 
and  are  provided  for  when  old,  but  they  have  no 
salary.  The  mission-house  is  about  ioo  feet  long  by 
50  broad.  A passage  runs  through  it  having  rooms 
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on  each  side.  The  garden  is  large,  and  supplies  the 
families  with  fruit  and  vegetables.’ 

Such  is  Mr  Pearse’s  account  of  the  Hanoverian 
mission  in  Natal.  As  yet,  it  is  in  its  infancy  and  may 
be  considered  as  an  experiment.  But  there  cannot  be 
a doubt  that  if  conducted  on  thoroughly  Christian 
principles,  and  if  the  teaching  of  the  industrial  arts  is 
made  secondary  to  the  teaching  of  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  smile  of  Heaven  will  rest  upon  the  agents 
and  will  render  them  a blessing  to  the  tribes  of  Africa. 
We  rejoice,  therefore,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
New  Hermansburg  mission,  and  we  wish  Pastor 
Harms  all  possible  success  in  every  noble  enterprise 
he  has  set  on  foot. 

After  leaving  the  station  Mr  Pearse  proceeded 
towards  the  Tugela,  stopping  on  the  Sabbath  at 
Greytown,  and  there  preaching  in  the  school-room 
of  Mr  Handley.  The  Tugela  was  crossed  on  Tues- 
day and  then  the  country  of  the  Zulus  was  entered — 
that  wild  and  barbarous  people  who  have  often 
carried  war  and  rapine  through  vast  regions  of  the 
South.  A terrible  conflict  occurred  between  two  of 
the  chiefs  in  the  year  1856  when  nearly  3000  people 
were  destroyed,  many  of  whose  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  Tugela,  washed  out  to  sea,  and  then  thrown 
back  upon  the  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Umzim- 
kulu.  One  of  the  victims  of  the  chief  Cetshawayo 
was  skinned  alive,  and  one  woman  had  her  eyes 
taken  out  with  an  assegai.  ‘ O heathenism  ! O land 
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of  blood  !’  says  Mr  Pearse  as  he  relates  the  fact, 
and  his  whole  soul  yearned  over  this  hapless  tribe. 

Passing  Bigger’s-Berg  he  reached  the  territory  of 
a tribe  called  the  Amaswazi,  whose  chief  was  a savage, 
and  a dangerous  man  to  visit ; and  another  called  the 
Amatonga,  who,  in  their  industrious  habits  resemble 
the  Fingoes,  and  who  would  gladly  receive  Christian 
missionaries.  The  chief  of  the  former  tribe  has 
sometimes  fallen  upon  the  latter  and  taken  several  of 
them  captive  whom  he  has  sold  to  the  Dutch  Boers 
for  dogs  and  horses  ! 

The  Buffalo  river  was  next  crossed,  and,  beyond 
it,  bucks,  hartebeasts,  and  porcupines  were  seen. 
Sunday,  July  14th,  Mr  Pearse  says  : ‘ A day  of  quiet 
reflection  and  prayer.  Read  and  meditated  in  my 
Hebrew  Psalter.  Deeply  interested  in  reading  the 
speeches  of  our  last  Exeter  Hall  May  meeting  and 
felt  my  soul  stirred  up  as  one  of  the  messengers  of  the 
churches.  Towards  noon  we  held  service  with  some 
of  the  natives  of  the  kraal.  The  men  were  absent 
and  the  girls  had  gone  off  to  some  neighbouring  place, 
so  that  we  had  only  the  women,  who  appeared  to  pay 
great  attention.  At  the  close,  the  wife  of  the  captain 
said  it  was  a nice  word.’ 

The  missionary  was  now  in  the  midst  of  a large 
population  and  of  a rich  and  splendid  territory.  An 
obj'ect  of  great  interest  to  him  was  the  Inthlazatya 
mountain,  ‘ which  is  one  of  the  highest  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and,  on  the  N.W.  side,  rises  perpen- 
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dicularly  several  hundred  feet.  It  was  formerly  one 
of  the  geographical  boundaries  which  defined  the  ter- 
ritorities  of  Chaka  and  Matawan.’  At  a kraal,  a 
hut  was  obtained  to  sleep  in,  and  a young  ox  for  food. 
As  Mr  Pearse  and  his  attendants  passed  along  on  the 
following  day,  the  people  came  out  in  various  direc- 
tions to  see  them,  and  on  being  told  that  he  was  a 
missionary  manifested  every  sign  of  respect.  There 
is  a charm  in  the  very  name  ‘ missionary  ’ which  is 
felt  in  South  Africa  even  by  the  tribes  which  have 
seldom  had  one  amongst  them.  Reaching  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nodwenga,  the  ‘ great  place  ’ of  the 
chief  Panda,  Mr  Pearse  heard  that  three  head-men 
had  been  executed  that  day  for  certain  crimes  of 
which  they  had  been  guilty  and  at  which  the  chief 
had  been  greatly  incensed.  At  the  village  or  kraal 
he  was  received  with  great  ceremony,  and  was  at  once 
permitted  to  enter  the  isango — the  main  opening,  and 
then  the  inner  one,  where  he  was  conducted  to  a hut. 
The  place  was  an  immense  circular  enclosure  500  or 
6 00  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of  large  sticks  firmly 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  crossing  one  another  within 
nine  or  ten  inches  of  the  top.  The  texture  was  so 
strong  that  no  animal  could  break  through  except  per- 
haps an  elephant.  There  were  several  openings  around 
the  circle  through  which  private  parties  passed,  and 
water,  etc.  was  carried  ; but  when  closed  these  open- 
ings could  not  be  easily  discovered.  Two  rows  of 
huts  ran  round  the  circle,  which  were  neatly  formed 
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of  wicker-work,  and  well  covered  with  mats  and 
grass.  Another  enclosure  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
larger  one,  formed  in  the  same  manner.  Neither 
cattle  nor  horses  are  allowed  to  enter  the  place,  ex- 
cept occasionally,  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
formed  being  purely  military.  £ The  kraal  is  under 
the  direction  of  a petty  chief,  without  whose  permis- 
sion the  isango-ga.te  is  not  opened,  and  nothing  of 
importance  done.’ 

‘ After  praising  God  for  His  mercies,’  says  Mr 
Pearse,  ‘ we  lay  down  and  slept.’  In  the  morning  he 
arose  early  and  was  visited  by  many  of  the  people,  all 
of  whom  were  great  beggars.  Mr  Carlson,  the  Nor- 
wegian missionary  called  to  see  him,  but  they  found 
it  difficult  to  converse,  as  he  knew  no  language  but 
his  own  and  a very  little  of  Kafir. 

* About  10  o’clock  a messenger  arrived  saying 
that  Panda  would  shortly  see  me.  We  passed  up 
the  circle,  and  came  to  the  Isigoglo,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  enter,  and  when  once  you  are  within  you  can 
scarcely  mark  the  way  by  which  you  got  there.’  On 
the  chief  making  his  appearance  he  was  saluted  by 
the  conductor  with  the  words  El  Baba  ! He  took  his 
seat  on  a mat  and  leaned  against  the  wicker-work, 
and  a young  man  held  a shield  high  above  his  head 
to  screen  him  from  the  sun.  He  had  a neat  tuft  on 
his  forehead  and  a gall-bladder  at  the  back  of  his 
head-ring.  His  royal  robe,  which  was  loosely  thrown 
over  him,  was  a tablecloth  given  to  him  by  the  Bishop 
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of  Natal  on  a visit  paid  to  him  some  time  previously. 
Mr  Pearse  was  requested  to  approach  him,  when  he 
held  out  his  hand  as  a sign  of  friendship.  They  then 
conversed  on  various  subjects,  and  the  chief  asked 
whether  Mr  Shepstone  had  sent  him  any  presents. 
A large  coat  and  three  karosses  were  given  to  him 
which  he  ordered  to  be  placed  within  the  enclosure. 

* I told  him,’  says  Mr  Pearse,  ‘ that  I was  glad  to 
see  him,  and  glad  that  he  had  Mr  Schreuder  as  his 
missionary,  together  with  other  missionaries ; that 
they  were  his  best  friends  •,  that  he  was  the  father  of 
his  people,  and  that  the  missionaries  would  instruct 
them  in  what  would  be  of  use  to  their  souls.  He 
seemed  to  assent  to  what  was  said  and  then  whistled, 
after  which  a few  more  questions  were  asked,  and  I 
soon  bade  him  farewell !’ 

Thus  terminated  the  interview  with  this  great  and 
despotic  ruler,  who  has  under  his  absolute  control 
from  80,000  to  100,000  people.  But  his  yoke  has 
been  so  heavy  that  thousands  have  sought  refuge 
from  it  within  the  colony,  and  the  stream  of  savage 
life  is  constantly  flowing  into  the  territories  of  the 
British  Crown.  Is  not  the  hand  of  Providence  in 
this  ? Is  not  God  placing  these  benighted  people 
under  our  protection  in  order  to  their  enlightenment, 
instruction,  and  salvation  ? Never  was  a nation  en- 
trusted with  such  power  over  heathen  tribes  as  Eng- 
land is  at  this  day.  India  is  hers, — with  its  teeming 
millions  ; Australia  is  hers  with  its  wandering  hordes  ; 
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South  Africa  is  hers  with  its  untold  multitudes,  and 
her  influence  in  the  latter  country  is  extending  yearly, 
so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  day  all  Kafirland, 
between  the  Albany  colony  and  Natal  will  be  under 
her  control,  and  all  Zululand  from  the  Tugela  river 
to  Delagoa  Bay  will  fall  into  her  hands.  O let  her 
be  faithful  to  her  momentous  trust,  and  let  her  not 
crush  and  destroy  the  native  tribes,  but  fold  them 
under  her  generous  wing,  and  seek  to  christianize 
them  and  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  social  life.  It 
has  been  said  that  Africa  is  the  continent  of  the 
future.  Its  history  is  yet  to  be.  Centuries  hence, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  a land  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
civilisation,  of  the  most  important  character.  But  on 
the  impress  now  given  it  very  much  may  depend,  and 
Christian  missionaries,  aided  by  Christian  colonists,  and 
countenanced  by  Christian  rulers,  may  make  it  a land 
as  great  in  moral  power  as  it  is  rich  in  physical  and 
natural  resources. 

The  catholic  spirit  of  Mr  Pearse  rejoiced  in  the 
labours  of  other  Christian  missionaries.  He  visited 
Mr  Carlton  in  his  own  little  cottage,  and  was  grieved 
to  find  that  he  and  his  wife  possessed  so  few  domestic 
comforts.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Mr  Robertson’s 
station,  the  only  missionary,  as  yet,  whom  the  Bishop 
of  Natal  has  sent  among  the  Zulus.  Mr  Robertson 
has  an  encouraging  Sabbath  congregation  with  which 
Mr  Pearse  joined  in  the  morning  service.  Some 
miles  further  was  Mr  Schreuder’s  station,  pleasantly 
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situated  and  having  on  it  several  native  families. 
Here  Mr  Pearse  obtained  some  important  information 
relative  to  the  Boers  and  to  the  native  tribes,  and 
here  he  had  an  interview  with  Cetshwayo  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  that  part  of  the  country.  It  was  some 
time,  however,  ere  Cetshwayo  would  see  him.  First 
Elijah,  the  native  teacher,  was  questioned  at  length 
as  to  the  object  of  the  missionary’s  visit.  Mr  Pearse 
himself  was  then  called,  and  he  and  the  chief  shook 
hands.  ‘ I addressed  a few  words  to  him,’  says  Mr 
Pearse,  £ reminding  him  of  his  responsibility  to  God, 
and  told  him  that  as  the  Gospel  had  made  us  great 
it  could  make  him  and  his  people  great.’  Mr 
Schreuder  is  a Lutheran  and  a most  devoted  man. 
* On  the  subject  of  polygamy,’  says  Mr  Pearse,  ‘ he 
wholly  disagrees  with  Dr  Colenso,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Bishop  did  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  either  Panda  or  Cetshwayo.’ 

On  returning  homewards  the  missionary  crossed 
the  Tugela  near  to  its  mouth,  and  there  saw  basking 
on  the  sand  seven  alligators  varied  both  in  colour  and 
in  size.  Some  were  about  ten  feet  long,  the  largest 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five.  On  going  nearer,  under 
cover  of  the  rocks  and  trees,  he  got  sight  of  two, 
one  of  which  was  much  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
other.  They  appeared  like  the  trunks  of  two  huge 
trees,  and  moved  about  as  if  suspecting  danger.  On 
a gun  being  fired  they  rushed  into  the  water  with 
great  rapidity. 
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Near  to  the  Umvoti  is  the  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Society,  where  Mr  Pearse  met  with  a 
most  cordial  reception  from  Mr  Aldine  Grout  and 
family,  and  on  Sunday,  July  2 1st,  preached  to  a large 
and  attentive  congregation,  and  united  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  in  partaking  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  This  station  is  the  finest  belong- 
ing to  the  American  Board  in  that  country.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Umvoti,  and  the  natives  have  neat 
little  cottages  with  garden  plots  in  front. 

I introduce  these  notices  of  the  mission  stations 
of  other  societies  that  the  reader  may  know  how 
many  agents  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  evangelizing 
Africa.  Mr  Pearse  was  delighted  to  witness  the 
devotedness  and  zeal  of  these  co-labourers  in  the 
field,  and  returned  to  Maritzburg  more  fully  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  a large  sphere  of  usefulness  was 
opening  before  the  churches  of  Great  Britain,  Europe, 
and  America,  which  they  might  all  occupy  without 
the  slightest  interference  one  with  another,  and  with- 
out the  least  degree  of  jealousy  with  reference  to  one 
another’s  success. 

These  missionary  journeys,  and  those  of  many 
others  like-minded  with  Mr  Pearse,  were  very  simi- 
lar, in  some  respects,  to  the  missionary  journeys  of  St 
Paul  when  he  went  through  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
— on  the  first  occasion  to  sow  the  seeds  of  life  and 
to  plant  Christian  churches,  and,  on  subsequent  oc- 
casions, to  see  how  these  churches  prospered  and  to 
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give  them  counsel  and  advice.  The  spirit  that  ani- 
mated him  animates  many  a herald  of  the  cross  to- 
day. In  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city, 
in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  are  hundreds  of  faithful 
men  striving  to  extend  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom ; and 
He  who  said  to  Paul  ‘ Fear  not,’  speaks  to  them  also 
and  strengthens  them  for  their  arduous  toil.  It  seems, 
indeed,  as  if,  in  this  nineteenth  centurv,  apostolic  days 
had  returned,  for  the  missionary  spirit  has  been  re- 
enkindled in  the  hearts  of  Christ’s  followers,  and 
whereas  a few  years  ago,  when  Carey  entered  on  his 
work,  good  men  could  doubt  whether  the  heathen 
should  not  be  left  alone,  now  few,  if  any,  disbelieve 
that  the  great  commission  of  the  Saviour — ‘ Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  ’ is  entrusted  to  the  Church  of  each  succeed- 
ing age.  And  are  we  not  being  favoured  with  a 
large  measure  of  apostolic  success  ? It  has  been 
affirmed  of  late  that  missionaries  have  little  to  tell  of 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  Little 
to  tell  ! They  have  much — very  much  to  tell ; and 
they  have  told  it,  and  will  tell  it  yet  again.  ‘ Now 
thanks  be  unto  God  which  always  causeth  us  to 
triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the  savour 
of  His  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place,’  is  language 
which  they  humbly  but  confidently  adopt,  and  they 
anticipate  yet  greater  conquests  and  look  forward  to 
yet  brighter  times. 

In  these  tours  Mr  Pearse,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
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accompanied  by  some  of  the  native  teachers.  Several 
such  men  had  been  raised  up  both  in  Kafirland 
and  Natal,  and  very  useful  and  devoted  many  of  them 
were.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  to  a native  agency  that  we 
must  look  for  the  evangelization  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  heathen,  and  very  gratifying  is  it  to  know  that 
in  the  several  mission  fields  occupied  by  European  and 
American  missionaries  throughout  the  world  there  are 
16,000  native  agents  who  are  helping  forward  the 
mighty  enterprise.  In  South  Africa  we  have  not  yet 
found  men  whom  we  could  recommend  as  assistant 
missionaries  and  place  on  the  minutes  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  ; but  we  have  found  many  whom  we 
could  employ  in  a subordinate  capacity,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  some  of  the  youth  of  Kafir- 
land, who  have  been  trained  in  our  day  and  Sabbath 
schools,  will  be  fit  to  occupy  the  more  honourable 
position  and  will  be  recognised  by  the  Church  as 
evangelists  among  their  countrymen.  Let  us  hope 
that  ere  long  our  Missionary  Committee  will  be  able 
to  do  something  more  in  South  Africa  than  has  yet 
been  done  for  the  efficient  training  of  such  agents  as 
are  wanted, — for  the  establishment,  in  other  words, 
of  a native  Theological  Institution,  where  pious  and 
promising  young  men  shall  be  instructed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prepare  them  for  efficient  service  in  the 
great  vineyard  of  their  Lord. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
CBtiglautr  autr  tfje  letter  ^ome. 


I need  Thy  presence  every  passing  hour : 

What  but  Thy  grace  can  foil  the  tempter’s  power  ? 
Who  like  Thyself  my  guide  and  stay  can  be  ? 

Through  cloud  and  sunshine,  O abide  with  r re  ! 

I fear  no  foe  with  Thee  at  hand  to  bless : 

Ills  have  no  weight  and  tears  no  bitterness : 

Where  is  Death’s  sting  ? where,  Grave,  thy  victory  ? 

I triumph  still,  if  Thou  abide  with  me  ! 

Hold  then  Thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes  ! 

Shine  through  the  gloom  and  point  me  to  the  skies  ! 
Heaven’s  morning  breaks,  and  earth’s  vain  shadows  flee; 
In  life  and  death,  O Lord,  abide  with  me  ! 

— Henry  Francis  Lyte. 
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a Christian  missionary  who  has  la- 
boured in  the  foreign  field  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the  idea  of  returning 
home,  even  though  in  a feeble  state  of  health, 
cannot  but  be  cheering  ; and  to  think  of  once 
more  seeing  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion,  of 
once  more  treading  the  soil  of  Britain,  and  of  once 
more  embracing  old  and  dearly-beloved  friends,  is 
enough  to  inspire  his  mind  with  feelings  approaching 
to  rapture,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  boisterous 
sea  which  he  must  cross  at  the  risk  of  sickness  or  of 
life.  Home  ! country  ! No  one  loves  them  more 
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than  an  Englishman,  and  though  he  leaves  them  when 
necessity  or  duty  calls,  yet,  as  with  the  Jew  in  his 
captivity,  they  are  seldom  distant  from  his  thoughts, 
and  when  the  hand  of  Providence  beckons  his  return, 
return  he  will  with  songs  of  gratitude  and  joy. 

Mr  Pearse,  however,  was  at  no  time  anxious  to 
leave  Natal,  and  but  for  failing  health  he  probably 
would  not  have  contemplated  such  a step.  He  was 
happy  in  his  work  as  long  as  he  could  do  it,  and  in 
his  work  he  would  probably  have  remained  for  at 
least  a few  years  more,  had  his  strength  continued 
equal  to  the  task.  But  he  had  for  some  time  suffered 
from  a disordered  liver  ; and  the  anxiety  he  often  felt 
for  the  welfare  of  the  mission,  together  with  his 
arduous  itinerating  labours,  had  produced  such  effects 
on  his  constitution  as  seemed  to  him  and  to  his  friends 
to  render  necessary  his  return  to  England  without 
much  further  delay. 

He  could,  however,  look  on  the  state  of  the 
mission  with  gratitude  and  praise  to  God.  When  he 
joined  it  in  the  year  1850-1  there  were,  in  the  Natal 
district,  5 circuits,  6 missionaries,  7 chapels,  22  other 
places  for  preaching,  414  church  members,  and  608 
scholars  in  the  day  and  Sabbath  schools  ; in  the  year 
1861,  the  numbers  were  9 circuits,  12  missionaries, 
17  chapels,  64  other  places  for  preaching,  672  church 
members,  and  1034  scholars  in  the  day  and  Sabbath 
schools.  Thus  had  he  and  his  coadjutors  in  this 
sphere  of  toil  been  greatly  blessed  by  the  Head  of 
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the  Church  ; and  thus  he  could  leave  the  country,  if 
such  were  the  will  of  God,  with  the  conviction  that  he 
had  not  spent  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  it  for  nought. 

His  contemplated  removal  soon  became  known  ; 
and  almost  immediately  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  all  classes  of  the  people  was  displayed  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  One  medical  gentleman,  Dr  C.  B. 
Boast,  who  attended  him  in  a season  of  affliction, 
generously  declined  any  remuneration  for  his  services. 
The  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  that  of  the  Natal  Literary  Society,  sent 
him  letters  of  thanks  for  his  attention  to  their  interests. 
From  a member  of  his  congregation,  who  had  come 
to  Natal  an  entire  stranger,  and  whom  Mr  Pearse 
had  kindly  taken  by  the  hand,  he  received  a note 
expressive  of  his  gratitude,  and  enclosing  a small  sum 
of  money  which  he  begged  him  to  accept.  And  his 
beloved  friend  and  brother  missionary  Mr  Jenkins 
wrote  and  said,  ‘ Your  going  away  from  the  district 
seems  to  leave  me  like  a sparrow  alone  on  the  house- 
top.’ And  here  is  a note  from  one  of  the  native 
members  of  the  church,  an  excellent  and  pious  female, 
the  original  of  which,  written  by  herself  in  Kafir,  I 
now  possess  : — 

‘ Ecedara,  Jan.  30 tb,  i86a. 

* I send  this  little  letter  of  greeting  to  you.  Go 
in  God’s  grace,  and  the  Lord  preserve  you.  We 
trust  in  Him  who  is  almighty  that  He  will  cause  us 
to  see  each  other  again  in  this  world  ; but  if  He  does 
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not  permit  us  to  see  each  other  again  with  these  eyes, 
I trust  in  the  Lord  that  He  will  grant  me  that  I may 
enter  eternal  life  that  we  may  see  each  other  there. 
The  Lord  go  with  you,  and  stay  with  us,  giving  us 
strength  to  serve  Him,  for  there  is  no  place  of  rest 
but  in  the  Lord.  We  all  greet  you.  Go  gently. 
Think  of  us.  We  shall  continue  to  think  of  you 
when  we  are  before  the  Lord.  I end  here. — I am 
one  of  your  loving  ones,  Mary  Umkuhlane. 

Mr  Pearse  intended  to  go  to  Cape  Town,  and 
there  embark  again  for  England;  and  from  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Dutch  Church  the  following  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  ministers  of  that  church  in  Cape 
Town  and  its  vicinity,  was  kindly  and  very  generously 
sent  him  : — 

‘Rev.  Messrs  A.  Faure,  G.  Morgan  (Cape 

Town),  P.  Faure  (Wynberg),  J.  Murray, 

N.  Hofmeyr,  J.  Needhling  (Stellenbosch), 

G.  W.  A.  Van  der  Lingen  (Paarl),  A. 

Murray  (Worcester). 

‘ P.  M.  Burg,  Jan.  1862. 

‘Dear  Sirs,  Beloved  Brethren, — I have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you,  however  superfluous 
I feel  my  introduction  to  be,  the  Rev.  H.  Pearse  from 
Maritzburg,  Superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions 
in  the  colony  of  Natal. 

‘ Mr  Pearse,  through  over-exertion  in  the  service 
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of  the  Master,  is  obliged,  to  our  deepest  regret,  to 
return  to  England  for  the  restoration  of  his  health  ; 
which  we  all  most  heartily  wish  the  Lord  may  grant. 

e However  unworthy  of  his  friendship,  I have 
always  had  in  Mr  Pearse  a brother,  whom  I scarcely 
ever  met  without  deriving  some  benefit  for  my  soul. 

‘ May  the  Lord  mercifully  sustain,  comfort,  and 
bless  him  ; and  grant  the  same  to  each  of  you. — I 
remain,  dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully,  P.  Huet.’ 

Nor  were  these  the  only  marks  of  esteem  shown 
him  in  Natal.  He  and  his  devoted  wife  were  invited 
by  the  congregation  at  Maritzburg  to  a public  tea,  in 
announcing  which  the  following  remarks  were  made 
by  a local  paper  : — ‘ For  a long  number  of  years,  and 
under  many  extraordinary  difficulties,  Mr  Pearse  has 
performed  the  at-all-times  onerous  duties  of  General 
Superintendent — with  what  success  we  need  not  say, 
as  results  are  the  visible  testimony.  Mr  Pearse  came 
to  Natal  in  a time  of  difficulty  ; indeed,  he  was 
selected  for  a special  object,  from  a large  number  of 
brother  ministers,  on  account  of  his  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  situation.  We  speak  the  highest  praise  when  we 
say  that  he  has  more  than  verified  the  wisdom  shown 
in  this  selection  by  the  Rev.  W.  Shaw.  Gradually, 
Wesleyan  Methodism  was  worked  out  of  its  diffi- 
culties, and  upwards  and  onwards,  until  it  has  now 
attained  a position  of  prosperity  second  to  that  of  no 
religious  denomination  in  the  colony.  Financially,  it 
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is  perhaps  before  any  other  body.  Indeed,  Mr 
Pearse’s  admirable  business  habits  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  advancing  the  money  interests  of  his  charge. 
The  amount  of  work  he  has  accomplished  with 
but  small  means  could  probably  have  been  effected 
by  no  other  person  in  the  connection.  We  cordially 
wish  him  and  his  estimable  lady  every  happiness, 
and  trust  that  the  object  of  their  visit  to  the 
fatherland  may  be  fully  realized.’  This  meeting  was 
attended  by  many  of  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, when  a purse  of  L.6o  was  presented  to  Mr 
Pearse,  and  to  Mrs  Pearse  several  other  tokens  of 
regard.  They  had  won  the  warm  affections  of  the 
people,  and  now  that  they  were  about,  as  was  ex- 
pected, to  leave  the  colony,  the  people  testified  in  this 
way  the  sincerity  of  their  Christian  love.  Of  what 
Mr  Pearse  said  on  this  occasion  we  have  no  account, 
but  that  he  felt,  and  deeply  felt  the  kindness  of  his 
friends  we  cannot  doubt.  Few  men,  perhaps,  are 
more  sensitive  than  Christian  ministers.  There  is 
something,  probably,  in  the  very  nature  of  their 
office,  which  renders  them  susceptible  of  deep  emo- 
tion ; and  when,  for  any  services  they  render  to  their 
people,  they  are  encouraged  by  their  people’s  Chris- 
tian generosity,  they  often  feel  far  more  than  they  are 
able  to  express.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  subject 
of  this  memoir.  His  tenderest  feelings  were  excited, 
and  he  left  that  meeting  full  of  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  favours  He  had  conferred  upon  him. 
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We  have  heard  sometimes  of  singular  presenti- 
ments being  entertained  by  good  men  of  their 
approaching  end,  these  presentiments  arising,  they 
know  not  how  ; and,  in  the  end,  being  very  remark- 
ably fulfilled.  The  very  last  entry  in  Mr  Pearse’s 
journal  is  the  following  : — 

* Sabbath,  January  26th,  1862. — Preached  to  the 
Dutch  in  the  morning  and  felt  a gracious  influence. 
Held  two  services  in  the  afternoon  in  the  gaol  and 
then  visited  the  Sunday  school.  Went  immediately 
to  the  Kafir  chapel  and  preached,  perhaps  for  the 
last  time.  At  home  in  the  evening.’ 

Was  some  impression,  to  this  effect,  produced  on 
his  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ? Whether  this  were  so 
or  not,  it  proved  the  last  time ; and  that  he  should 
close  his  ministry  with  a sermon  in  Kafir,  seemed  too 
as  if  he  were  to  be  a missionary  to  the  heathen  up  to 
the  very  last.  ‘ There  are  many  devices  in  a man’s 
heart ; nevertheless  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that 
shall  stand’  (Prov.  xix.  21).  How  often  are  our 
most  cherished  plans  frustrated ! how  often  are 
our  designs  most  unexpectedly  turned  aside  ! Mr 
Pearse  was  now,  as  he  thought,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  his  native  land  ; but  God  had  other- 
wise determined.  He  was  not  to  leave  Natal.  On 
its  shores,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  had  so  long  laboured,  he  was  to  die.  He 
was  ready  for  a better  home  than  England,  and  to 
that  better  home  he  went. 
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On  Thursday,  January  30th,  he  and  his  family 
took  their  leave  of  the  Lieut.- Governor  and  his  lady, 
and  afterwards  the  public  meeting  was  held  of  which 
mention  has  been  already  made.  Their  friend  Mr 
Hartley  had  kindly  offered  to  take  them  in  his  horse- 
vehicle  to  Durban,  where  they  intended  to  embark  ; 
and  on  the  following  day  they  left  Maritzburg  with 
mournful  feelings,  deeply  sorrowful  to  bid  adieu  to  it, 
though  it  was  to  see  their  native  land.  For  the  first 
1 6 miles  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  with  con- 
siderable comfort,  Mr  Pearse  feeling  much  revived 
by  the  fresh  and  balmy  air.  They  then  changed 
horses,  when,  after  descending  the  hill  to  the  half-way 
nouse,  the  animals  took  fright  and  dashed  forward  at  a 
furious  rate.  Mrs  Pearse  and  her  daughter  were  first 
thrown  out  of  the  vehicle,  the  former  on  her  head,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  became  insensible.  The 
latter  was  happily  not  much  hurt.  She  ran  a little 
forward  and  saw  Mr  Hartley,  with  his  leg  broken, 
who  said  to  her,  ‘ Go  and  see  where  your  dear  papa 
is.’  She  proceeded  a few  paces  further  and  found 
her  papa  lying  on  his  back,  with  one  of  the  wheels 
of  the  carriage  on  his  head,  the  carriage  having  been 
nearly  dashed  to  pieces.  On,  the  horses  rushed  to- 
wards the  inn,  where  some  gentlemen  were  sitting, 
who  immediately  ran  to  the  assistance  of  the  sufferers. 
They  were  at  once  conveyed  to  the  house,  and  medical 
aid  was  obtained  as  soon  as  possible,  but  for  sixteen 
hours  Mr  Pearse  was  insensible.  When  consciousness 
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returned,  he  spoke  to  the  young  minister,  Mr  Berry, 
who  was  seated  by  his  side,  and  said,  ‘ The  Gospel 
which  I have  preached  to  others  supports  me  under 
these  circumstances.’  After  some  consultation  it  was 
decided  to  take  the  patients  on  to  Durban,  and  they 
were  conveyed  thither  in  waggons,  in  which  cots  were 
swung  to  render  the  journey  as  little  fatiguing  to  them 
as  it  could  be.  On  their  arrival  at  Durban  every- 
thing that  kindness  and  sympathy  could  dictate  were 
done,  and,  by  the  Messrs  Cato  and  other  friends,  no 
pains  were  deemed  too  great  to  promote  their  comfort, 
and  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  their  recovery  from 
the  effects  produced. 

Respecting  this  calamity  Mr  Gaskin  observes, 
‘ The  news  reached  me  at  Verulam  on  the  Sunday 
and  was  communicated  to  me  between  the  conclusion 
of  the  evening  service  and  the  administration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  The  report  was  that  the  missionary 
was  killed,  and  you  may  imagine  the  solemn  feelings 
which  filled  our  hearts  while  we  surrounded  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  Early  on  Monday  morning  I 
was  on  my  way  to  Durban,  hoping  to  find  that  the 
report  was  exaggerated.  There  I learned  that  Mr 
Pearse  was  not  dead,  but  so  seriously  injured  that 
great  fears  were  entertained  that  the  result  would  be 
fatal.  Mr  Cato  had  sent  a waggon  to  bring  him  to 
the  bay,  and  it  was  determined  to  place  him  in  the 
mission-house,  which  was  now  empty,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Mr  Pilcher  from  England.  I shall  never 
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forget  the  sad  sight  which  the  cartle  of  that  waggon 
exhibited  as  it  was  gently  passed  through  the  window 
of  the  bed-room.  Features  for  so  many  years  familiar 
to  me,  and  always  smiling  and  pleasant,  were  now 
distorted  and  bruised  by  the  injuries  he  had  re- 
ceived, so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  recognise 
his  countenance  ; he  was  also  very  much  injured  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.’ 

It  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  that  the  African 
races  are  essentially  inferior  to  Europeans,  and  that 
they  are  incapable  of  gratitude,  and  never  can  be 
taught  it.  This  is  not  true  ; and  proofs  to  the  con- 
trary have  already  been  furnished  in  the  course  of 
this  memoir.  We  adduce  another.  On  the  receipt 
of  the  intelligence  of  this  sad  event  by  the  native 
congregation  at  Maritzburg  they  proposed  to  go  down 
to  Durban  in  a body,  a distance  of  52  miles,  to  see 
their  missionary,  and  were  only  deterred  from  doing 
so  on  being  told  that  he  was  too  ill,  and  that  the 
doctor  had  said  he  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet. 
Four  of  them,  however, — native  local  preachers,  rode 
down  on  horseback,  and  another  walked.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  latter  at  the  mission-house  he  asked  for 
Mrs  Pearse,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
see  his  missionary.  ‘ The  doctor  has  said  that  he  must 
not  be  disturbed,’  said  Mrs  Pearse.  ‘ But  do  let  me 
see  him,’  replied  the  poor  man  imploringly,  ‘ and  I will 
not  utter  a word.  I have  walked  down  from  Maritz- 
burg to  see  him,  ma’am,  do  let  me  see  him  ; I will 
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only  look  on  him,  I will  not  speak.’  He  was  per- 
mitted to  step  within  the  room  where  Mr  Pearse  was 
lying,  at  that  time,  asleep  ; and,  after  standing  for 
some  minutes,  he  hastened  to  the  adjoining  yard  and 
there  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a flood  of  tears. 

To  advert  to  the  mysteries  of  Providence  here, 
may,  to  some,  appear  trite  and  commonplace,  and 
many  there  are  who  would  tell  us  that  Providence  has 
but  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  such  occurrences  as 
these.  They  are  accidents,  which  will  take  place  from 
time  to  time  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  we  are  not  to 
consider  them  as,  in  any  way,  either  specially  ordered 
or  specially  permitted  by  God  ! But  * is  there  evil 
in  the  city  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ? ’ asks  one 
of  old  ; and  are  the  events  of  human  life  not  under 
the  control  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ? It  is 
neither  philosophical  nor  Christian  to  deny  it,  nor  is  the 
doctrine  of  fate,  or  the  doctrine  of  chance,  in  the  least 
degree  calculated  to  afford  the  mind  relief.  God’s 
hand  was  in  this  event,  calamitous  and  trying  as  it 
appeared.  It  was  His  design  that  His  servant  should 
finish  his  career  in  the  land  in  which  he  had  laboured 
for  so  many  years;  and  this  was  the  plan  He  took 
to  detain  him  from  the  vessel  that  would  otherwise 
have  borne  him  from  its  shores.  And  terrible  as 
was  the  blow  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  can  tell 
but  that,  had  Mr  Pearse  embarked,  his  feeble  frame 
would  have  sunk  ere  he  reached  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land and  that  they  would  have  had  to  commit  his 
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remains  to  the  watery  deep  ? True,  God  could  also 
have  prevented  this,  but  He  does  not  interfere 
miraculously  on  behalf  even  of  His  most  devoted 
servants,  but  permits  nature  to  take  its  ordinary 
course,  teaching  survivors  to  bow  to  the  dispensations 
of  His  will,  and  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  ‘ We  were 
dumb,  we  opened  not  our  mouth,  because  Thou 
didst  it.’  Yes,  it  is  for  man,  weak-sighted  man, 
neither  to  doubt  that  the  hand  of  God  is  in  the 
calamities  of  human  life,  nor  yet  to  murmur  on 
account  of  them,  but  to  adopt  such  sentiments  as  those 
expressed  by  Gottfried  Arnold  when  he  said  : 

‘ When  reason  contradicts  Thy  law,  or  climbs 
So  high,  she  weeneth  to  know  more  than  Thou, 
Break  down  her  confidence,  great  God,  betimes, 

And  teach  her  lowly  at  Thy  feet  to  bow. 

Nor  let  my  proud  heart  dictate,  Lord,  to  Thee, 

But  tame  the  wayward  will  that  seeks  its  own. 

And  wake  the  love  that  clings  to  Thee  alone, 

And  takes  Thy  judgments  in  humility.’ 

Mrs  Pearse  slowly  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  accident,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  her 
beloved  husband  would  also  rally  ; but  he  remained 
unconscious,  except  at  brief  intervals,  until  Saturday, 
when  he  conversed  with  Mr  Gaskin  on  several  matters 
connected  with  the  mission,  but  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  his  own  condition.  A few  days  later  he 
asked  repeatedly  if  the  * Early  Morn  ’ had  arrived, — 
the  vessel  in  which  the  Rev.  J.  Pilcher  was  expected 
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from  England.  He  spoke  also  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  and  said,  with  reference  to  the  contributions 
sent  from  Natal,  that  surely  the  impression  they  would 
produce  at  home  would  be  that  it  was  a country  of 
wild  animals  and  of  wild  men.  Mrs  Pearse  was  not 
allowed  to  watch  over  him  at  night,  but  when  she 
visited  him,  he  invariably  said,  ‘ Peace  be  with  you, 
my  dear.’  On  her  inquiring  if  he  was  happy  he 
said,  * Oh  yes,  God  is  good and  on  her  saying, 
‘We  all  pray  that  you  may  be  speedily  restored,’  he 
said,  ‘ Only  for  your  sake  and  the  children’s  do  I 
desire  it.’  But  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  recovery,  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  his  wife  was  kneeling  by  his 
bed,  commending  him  in  silent  prayer  to  God,  he 
suddenly  threw  his  arm  around  her  neck  and  said, 
* Yes,  you  are  my  widow,’  and  then  again  sank  into 
a state  of  unconsciousness  from  which  he  did  not 
revive  for  some  time.  The  missions  lay  near  his 
heart  to  the  last,  and  he  often  expressed  a hope  that 
every  one  belonging  to  him  would  support  the  cause 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

A change  took  place  for  the  worse  on  the  sixth  day 
after  the  accident.  His  breathing  became  oppressed, 
a profuse  perspiration  covered  his  body,  and  it  was 
evident  to  his  friends  that  the  end  was  near.  They 
gathered  round  his  bed,  and,  as  they  knelt  in  silent 
prayer,  the  silver  cord  was  broken  and  the  spirit  took 
its  flight ; but  so  calm  and  peaceful  was  his  death 
that  the  moment  of  his  departure  was  unobserved. 
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Thus,  instead  of  returning  home  to  England,  this 
earnest  missionary  went  to  the  better  home  beyond, 
where  doubtless,  with  many  kindred  spirits,  he  has 
entered  on  enjoyments  compared  with  which  the 
highest  we  can  realize  on  earth  are  fainter  than  the 
morning’s  earliest  rays. 

Brother,  thou  art  gone  before  us ; and  thy  saintly  soul  is 
flown, 

Where  tears  are  wiped  from  every  eye,  and  sorrow  is  un- 
known ; 

From  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  from  care  and  fear  releas’d, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest. 

The  toilsome  way  thou’st  travelled  o’er,  and  borne  the 
heavy  load, 

But  Christ  hath  taught  thy  languid  feet  to  reach  the  blest 
abode : 

Thou’rt  sleeping  now,  like  Lazarus  upon  his  father’s  breast, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest. 

Sin  can  never  taint  thee  now,  nor  doubt  thy  faith  assail, 

Nor  thy  meek  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  fail: 
And  there  thou’rt  sure  to  meet  the  good,  whom  on  earth 
thou  lovedst  best, 

Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest. 

In  what  has  been  said  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
Mr  Pearse  it  is  not  intended  to  claim  for  him  the  title 
of  a man  of  genius,  or  learning,  or  extraordinary  talent. 
Such  a man  he  certainly  was  not ; but  he  was  a good, 
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devoted,  and  successful  missionary,  and  thus  an  in- 
stance of  the  fact  frequently  exhibited  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  that  great  abilities  are  not  always  essential 
to  great  usefulness,  but  that  a man  of  ordinary  talent 
may,  in  some  spheres  of  labour,  do  much  towards 
extending  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  and  be  of  con- 
siderable service  to  his  age  and  generation.  Deep 
piety,  holy  zeal,  and  intense  earnestness  were  the 
leading  features  of  Mr  Pearse’s  character ; and  ‘ by  the 
gentleness  of  his  nature,’  says  one  to  whom  I have 
been  much  indebted,  * and  the  kindness  of  his  dis- 
position, he  won  his  way  to  the  good  opinion  of  all 
and  the  warm  affections  of  many.  Naturally  some- 
what reserved,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  many 
intimate  associates,  yet  his  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  his 
diligent  attention  to  duty,  and  his  singleness  of  eye  ; 
together  with  his  unwearying  affability,  his  uncommon 
prudence  and  caution,  and  his  unbounded  charity, 
made  him  one  to  whom  many  looked  as  a judicious 
adviser  and  a faithful  friend.  By  the  natives  he  was 
universally  beloved,  and  he  possessed  considerable 
influence  over  those  who  made  no  profession  of 
Christianity.’  In  some  departments  of  the  work  he 
perhaps  did  as  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
aborigines  of  South  Africa  as  any  missionary  who 
has  laboured  in  that  country  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  effects  of  his  labours  are  not  all  visible. 
His  was,  to  a great  extent,  like  the  work  of  those 
who  lay  the  foundations  of  an  edifice,  partly  hidden 
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and  unseen  yet  it  was  such  as  will  tell  upon  the 
interests  of  the  missions  for  many  years  to  come. 
One  of  the  Natal  papers  declared,  after  his  death,  that 
his  superintendency  of  the  district  had  been  a decided 
success,  and  spoke  of  his  character  as  a Christian  and 
as  a missionary  in  the  very  highest  terms.  And 
similar  testimonies  were  borne  by  many.  His  de- 
cease awakened  for  his  family  the  deepest  sympathy 
throughout  the  colony,  and  called  forth  additional 
expressions  of  esteem  from  persons  of  all  classes. 
On  the  assembling  of  the  ministers  of  the  district  their 
sentiments  of  regret  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained 
were  expressed  in  a letter  of  condolence  addressed 
to  Mrs  Pearse;  and  from  another  letter  written  in 
English  by  Mr  Huet,  whose  name  has  been  already 
mentioned,  I quote  the  following  expressions,  the  style 
of  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  language  in 
which  he  wrote  was  not  his  own  : — 

‘ Dear  and  much  esteemed  Mrs  Pearse, — At 
our  last  meeting  of  the  P.  M.  B.  Auxiliary  Branch  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  on  the  6th  inst., 
the  painful  task  was  allotted  to  me  of  expressing  to 
you  in  the  name  of  the  committee,  our  most  hearty 
sympathy  with  your  and  our  loss,  by  the  removal  of 
your  late  and  excellent  husband  to  a better  home 
than  where  he  expected  to  go. 

* Certainly  the  task  could  have  been  given  to  one 
better  able  to  express  to  you  our  sorrow,  but  I do 
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not  believe  that  one  could  have  been  asked,  who 
more  deeply  and  more  truly  regrets  and  bewails  our 
bereavement,  and  who  sympathizes  more  with  your 
deep  and  lasting  grief. 

‘ I think  there  was  not  a man  in  Natal  who  took 
such  institutions  as  the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract 
Society,  and  others  more  at  heart,  and  who  was  a 
more  devoted  supporter  of  them,  than  Mr  Pearse 
used  to  be.  And  it  is  not  a vain  saying,  but  it  is  the 
sober  expression  of  truth,  that  we  feel  his  loss  in  our 
Auxiliary  Branch  most  painfully.  He  used  to  take 
the  chair  in  our  meetings.  He  used  to  lead  our  con- 
versations. And  by  the  fervency  of  his  prayers,  by 
his  kind  and  amiable  Christian  spirit,  by  his  good 
advices  and  propositions,  he  was  certainly  the  most 
useful  of  our  members,  and  the  most  desired  attend- 
ant at  our  meetings. 

‘ The  Lord — your  Lord  and  his  Lord — has  taken 
him  home,  through  a way,  the  remembrance  of  which 
is  heartbreaking.  But  however  painful  the  way  may 
have  been,  and  however  mysterious  the  dispensation 
may  seem,  we  may  hope,  and  believe,  and  know,  that 

11  His  Saviour  has  passed  through  the  portal  before  Him, 
And  the  lamp  of  His  love  was  his  guide  through  the  gloom.”  ’ 

It  has  been  said  that  the  craving  for  sympathy  is 
the  common  boundary-line  between  joy  and  sorrow. 
This  may  be  true,  yet  where  that  boundary-line  has 
been  actually  passed,  sympathy,  Christian  sympathy , 
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though  not  then  sought  or  asked  for,  may  be,  and 
often  is,  of  not  a little  value.  Hence  such  expressions 
of  condolence  as  these  were  of  service  to  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  ; and  blessed  be  God  that  He  has 
given  to  us  the  ability,  as  well  as  the  command  to 
‘ weep  with  those  that  weep,’  and  that  where  we 
cannot  really  lighten  the  load  of  another’s  grief  we  can 
mingle  our  tears  with  his. 

In  a climate  like  South  Africa  the  remains  of  the 
dearest  friend  must  soon  be  consigned  to  their  final 
resting-place,  and  hence  those  of  Mr  Pearse  were 
interred  on  the  day  after  his  death.  The  funeral  was 
a public  one,  and  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  sym- 
pathizing friends.  Nearly  every  shop  and  store  in 
Durban  was  closed,  and  most  of  the  principal  families 
were  present,  together  with  a long  line  of  natives,  who 
were  amongst  the  deepest  mourners.  In  the  chapel 
the  burial  service  was  read  by  the  Revs.  Jesse  Pilcher 
and  Joseph  Jackson,  and  at  the  grave  an  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  R.  Stott,  and  the  last  portion 
of  the  service  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gaskin.  A pic- 
turesque spot,  under  the  spreading  branches  of  a 
venerable  tree,  had  been  selected  as  the  place  of 
sepulture  for  the  missionary,  and  there  he  now  rests 
in  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  Over  this 
spot  there  has  been  erected,  by  a widow’s  fond 
affection,  a neat  monumental  stone,  which  was  sent 
from  England  after  her  arrival  here,  and  which  bears 
the  following  appropriate  inscription  : — 
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Sacreb 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

THE  REV.  HORATIO  PEARSE, 

WESLEYAN  MISSIONARY, 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE 
ON  THE  l8TH  OF  FEBRUARY  1 862, 

IN  TFIE  49TH  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE. 

HIS  ZEALOUS  AND  FAITHFUL  LABOURS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 
EXTENDED  OVER  A PERIOD  OF  TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS, 
DURING  A LARGE  PORTION  OF  WHICH  HE  MINISTERED  TO 
THE  CONGREGATION 
WORSHIPPING  AT  PIETERMARITZBURG  ; 

AND  WAS 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  NATAL  DISTRICT. 

HE  CEASETII  FROM  HIS  LABOURS,  AND  HIS  WORKS  DO 
FOLLOW  HIM. 

I write  the  last  page  of  this  record  of  Mr  Pearse’s 
life  on  the  second  anniversary  of  his  death.  But  I 
do  not  think  of  him  as  dead,  but  as  living  unto  God 
in  a state  of  conscious  blessedness  ; — as  absent  from 
the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord.  Very  comfort- 
less to  the  survivors  of  departed  Christians,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul  until  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection,  and  certainly  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  New  Testament ; for  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
speaks  of  ‘the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;’ 
and  St  Paul  had  ‘a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with 
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Christ,  which  was  far  better.’  And,  indeed,  the 
hope  of  immediate  happiness  after  death  has  been 
entertained  by  good  and  holy  men  from  the  begin- 
ning ; nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  a Christian,  when 
dying,  entertaining  the  idea  that  he  is  about  to 
become  utterly  unconscious  ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  hear  him,  frequently  and  again,  express  his  firm 
belief  that  he  will  presently  be  in  Paradise  with  His 
Lord  and  Saviour.  Is  he  mistaken  ? Are  his  antici- 
pations wholly  unfounded  ? We  cannot  think  so  ; 
for  we  believe  that  God  awakens  those  expectations 
in  his  breast,  and  that,  therefore,  such  expectations 
will  be  fully  realized. 

The  subject,  then,  of  this  memoir,  together  with 
all  those  who  have  departed  this  life  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  has  entered  into 
rest.  He  is  now  an  inhabitant  of  the  realms  of  bliss. 
He  is  already  pavilioned  with  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 
He  is  for  ever  safe  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty. 
And  there  he  waits  for  the  consummation  of  his  bliss  ; 
— there  he  is  anticipating  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  O blessed  state ! May  you,  dear  reader, 
enter  it,  when  at  length  your  course  is  run  ; and, 
meanwhile,  may  the  hope  of  it  inspire  your  breast, 
and  gild  your  pathway  through  the  wilderness  of  this 
world  with  ever  brightening  light. 

* I AM  HE  THAT  LIVETH,  AND  WAS  DEAD  ; AND, 
BEHOLD,  I AM  ALIVE  FOR  EVERMORE,  AMEN  ; AND  HAVE 
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THE  KEY'S  OF  HELL  AND  DEATH. HIM  THAT  OVER- 

COMETH  WILL  I MAKE  A PILLAR  IN  THE  TEMPLE  OF 
MY  GOD,  AND  HE  SHALL  GO  NO  MORE  OUT  : AND  I 
WILL  WRITE  UPON  HIM  THE  NAME  OF  MY  GOD,  AND 
THE  NAME  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MY  GOD,  WHICH  IS  NEW 
JERUSALEM,  WHICH  COMETH  DOWN  OUT  OF  HEAVEN 
FROM  MY  GOD  ; AND  I WILL  WRITE  UPON  HIM  MY 

NEW  NAME. AND,  BEHOLD,  I COME  QUICKLY  ; AND  MY 

REWARD  IS  WITH  ME,  TO  GIVE  EVERY  MAN  ACCORD- 
ING AS  HIS  WORK  SHALL  BE.’ REV.  i.  1 8,  iii.  12, 

xxii.  12. 
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